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WE TISOnty if I dedicated the fol- 
; 4. 1 _— one who is not of the 1 
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- None bit « perfor of a finiſhed cha- 
racter, can be the proper patron of a work, 
which endeavours to cultivate and poliſſi 
human life, by promoting virtue and know—- 

ledge, and by recommending whatſoever 
e r 4 


nee a n 71 now pay 
ven. * a kind of violence to one 
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WuIIx juſtice, candour, equanimity, 
a zeal for the good of your count ** . 
over others to ke lf ai . 


# deavoured to conceal your ſhare of merit, 
in the many national ſervices 1 


| Snt-age, will be talking of your virtues, - 
E 


a e but your great abilities have been 


invited to power, and importu oY . 


1 cept of advancement. - Nor is it ſtrange | 
Maw | 


ieren 


de on bring us the ſervice of your 
Greece and Rome, as well as the moſt er. 
aQk of our own conſtitution/in 
particular, and of the intereſtsof Europe in 
general; 40 which I muſt alſo add, a cer- 
_ tain dignity in yourſelf, that (to ſay the 
_ leaſt oft) Haz been always equal to thoſe 
1 which have been * 
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e een bnd fr ed che 


| church owed to you in the moſt dange- Y 


rous day it ever faw, that of the arraign- 

ment of its prelates ; and how far the ci- 

Vll power, in the late and preſent reign, has 
been indebted to councils and wil 
dom. 18 


8 Bor to enumerate the great advantages : 
| which the public has received from your 
- adminiſtration, would be a more proper 
work for * than By anaddreſs of 
this nature. DA 
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yu afford all whoare admitted into your 
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r 
„ as in the moſt important offi- . 
ces which you have borne. I would there- 


fore rather chuſe to ſpeak of the pleaſure | 


2 converſation, of your clegapt taſte in al 


the polite parts of learning, of your great 1 
humanity and complacency; of manners, 
and of the ſurpriſing influence which is 
peculiar to you, in making every one who 
cConverſes with your lordſhip prefer you to 
Himſelf, without thinking the leſs meanly 
of his own talents. But if I ſhould take 
notice of all that might be obſerved. in 
your lordſhip, I ſhould have nothing 
E 3 character of diſtinc- 
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ing miy head into round of politicians at Vill s, and liſt- 
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in | circular - audiences. Sometimes I ſmoke a 
pipe at Childs, and whilllt I ſeem attentive e bg 
ery m 


the Poſtman, over - hear the converſation of ev 
Cocaa-tree, and in the 
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that is reaſonable ; ber, = for theſe three 
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any way contribute to the di- 
of the country in which I live, I 


ſhall Kare k, when 1 am furmoned out of it, with the 
ſecret fatisfadtion of thinking that I have not lived in vain. 


Taxax are three very material points which Thave not 


ify my reader in any thi 


\ Area hadng be hs panic upon 


an account 'of Fo 
me in this work; for, kc : 


. 2 — of it is laid and concerted, as all 
5 7 However, as 


friends have engaged me to ſtand in the front, thoſe 
have a-mind to co d with me, may direct their 


hy letters tothe SexEcTaTOR, at Mr. Buckley s in Little-Bri- 
5 tain. For I muſt further 


the reader, * 4 
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jen HE — Ap ali r 
2 uno amant ore — 
Juv. Sat. 7. v. 167. 


| Six more at leaft j Join their conſenting Voice. 


HE firſt of our is a gentleman of . . 
ſhire, 13 nt, a baronet, his name Sir 
5 Nock ps CoveRLEy. His great grandfather was in- | 
ventor of that famous country-dance which is called after 
him. All who know that ſhire are very well acquainted 
with the parts and merits of Sir Rog ER. He is a 
man that is v in his behaviour, but his ſingula- 
ities — 2 ſenſe, and are contradiftions . 
to the manners of the.world, only as he thinks the world 
is in the wrong. However, this humour creates him .. 
enemies, for he does nothing with ſourneſs or o ; 
and his being unconfined to modes and forms, makes bin 
but the readier and more capable to pleaſe and oblige all 
ho know him. When he is in town, he lives in Solo- 
ſquare, It is faid, he keers himſelf a batchelor, by rea- 
ſon he was croſſed i in love by a peryerſe beautiful * | 
of the next county to him. Betore this fr a | 
Sir RoGER was what you call a fine gentleman, had often 
ſupped with my Lord Necbeſter and Sir Bir c eorge Etherepge, 
fought a duel upon his firſt coming io town, and kicked 


bully Dauuſon in a public coffee-houſe, for calling him 


youngſter. But, * ill- uſed by che above-mentioned 


widow, he was very ſerious for a year and a half; and 


though, his temper being naturally jovial, he at faſt got over | 
it, he grew.carelcis of himſelf, and never dreſſed afterwards. 
He continues to wear a coat and doublet of the fame cut 
that were in faſhion at the time of his repulſe, which, in 
his merry humours, he tells us, has been in and out twelve 
times ſince he firſt wore it. It is ſaid Sir Roa grew , 
humble in his deſires after he had forgot this cruel beauty, 
inſomuch hat it is reported he has frequently offended in 


2 . 83 
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ed upon by his friends rather as matter of 1 than 
truth. . 'E 
wp = _— nk oo: 
lover of - but there is ſuch a mirthful caſt 


a that he is der Velored chan d. | 
H tenants grow rich, his ſervants look ſatisſied, all the 


women profeſs love to him, and the men 
ar ee re. b when he comes into a houſe, he 
ſtairs to a viſit. I muſt not omit, that Sir Roc EA is a 
juice of the quorum; that he fills the chair at a querter- 
ance ape, by explain » pig in th Gn 
ity by explaining a IRE 


Tur gentleman next in eſteem and 


is another batchelor, who es e enge be. 0 


a man af great , Wit, and 

has choſen his reſidence rather to obey t ed. 
on of an old humourſom father, than in purſuit of his own 

inclinations. He was. | there to ſtudy the laws of the 

land, and is the moſt of any of the houſe in tho 
of the ſta Ariſtotle and 22 are much better un- 
derſtood b tm than Littleton or Coke. The father ſends | 
8 all which queſtions f 
to anſwer and take care of in 


N . 
orations of Demaſtbenes and Tully, but not one caſe in the 
reports of our own courts. No one ever took him for a 
ll but none, except his intimate friends, know he has 
x deal of wit. This turn makes him at once both 
dai and aprecable: as few of his thoughts are 
drawn from bulincts, they are moſt of them fit for conver- 
_ ation, . His taſte of books is a little too juſt for the age 
be lives in; he has read all, but approves of very few. 
His familiarity with the cuſtoms, manners, actions, and | 
writings of the antients, makes him a very delicate obſerver 
of what occurs to him in the preſent world. He is an ex- 
cellent critic, and the time of the play is his hour of buſi- 
nels; e 


diered at the barber's as 


Tür SPECTATOR iy 
Nuſſel. court, and takes a turn at Will's till the 
play begins; he has his ſhoes rubbed, and his periwig po W 
you go into the Noſe, It Door the 
of the audience when he is at a play, for the actors 
ve an ambition to pleaſe him. b 
Tax perſon of next conſideration is Sir ANDREW FreE- 
ron r, a merchant of great eminence in the city of London. 
33 induſtry, ſtrong reaſon, and great 

perience. His notions of trade are noble and generous, 
a (averery 199% 20 ITY rn. — 
| would make figure were he not a rich man) 
be calls the tv the Brit; Common. He is acquainted 


No. 2. 


with commerce in all its parts, and will tell you that it is a 
ſtupid and barbarous wey to extend dominion by arms; for 
true power is to be got by arts and induſtry. He will of- 
ten argue, that if this part of our trade were well cultivat- 

_ we ſhould gain from one nation; and if another, from 


: ral 
<A 
| ban 
AnDatw | 
| r ———— | 
would in another man. He has made his fortunes himſelf; 
— rote nethie 2] 
: methods as he himſelf is richer than other men ; 
| — — that there is 
not & point in the compaſs but home a hip in which 
is an owner. 
Nx r to Sir dnpgn- meke Cds sau- 
rax, a gentleman of great courage, unde 
but invincible modeſt y. $299 ek rrtong We 
very well, but are very aukward at putting their talents 
within the obſervation of luck as ſhould take notice of them. 
He was ſame years a captain, and behaved himſelf with 
— 99 re AER Peer = 
but having a ſmall eſtate of his own, and being next heir to 


_ can riſe-fuitably to his merit, who is not ſomethingrof a 
 courtier, 5 — heard him aten la- 
RY Vor. I. e B | | ment, 


Sir Roca, be has quitted a way of life in which no man 
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ment, that in a profeſſion where merit is placed in ſo con- 
ſpicuous a view, 


him make à ſour expreſſion, but 
left the world, becauſe he was not fit for it. A ſtrict 
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quiring 
mind to help me, has as many 
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Hern ſmile when one 
Tie kmows the hiſtory of every 
from wich of the Zrench king? 


impudence ſhould get the better of mode- 
When he has talked to this I never heard 
y confek that he 


= y and an even behaviour, are in themſelves 


to him that muſt preſs through crouds, who en- 


mander. He will however, in his way of talk, excuſe 
generals, for not di 


WiLlL Hoxzrcons, a 


ir —— the favour of a com- 


n 
into it: great man > 
to break through to come at 


i 
ing when it is your duty. With this candor does the gentle- 
man ſpeak of himſelf and others. The fame franknels runs 
through all ks canveriation. The military part of his life 


ſhould be in the 


his Ife, * 


ben, and always bad a very cal time has made but 

— — a very — _—_ 
f | . perſon is well turned, of a good 
_ height. He is very ready. «t that fort of difoourls with 


which men uſually entertain women. He has all his life 


mode, and can inform you 
— Fx thy vnethoe 


_ dreſſed very well, and remembers habits as others do men. 
pats ſpeaks to him, and laughs caſily. 


No. 2. THE SPECTATOR. 1 
of placing their hood; whoſe frailty was covered by ſuch 
genere and whoſc to ſhew her foot made 

hat part of the drcls ſo ſhort in ſuch a year. In a word, 
2 ˙ A ˙ have bam inche female 


world: as other men of his age will take notice to you 
what ſuch a miniſter ſaid upon ſuch and ſuch an on, 


he will tell you, when the duke of Monmouth danced at 1 


court, ſuch a woman was then ſmitten, another was taken 
with him at the head of his troop in the park. In all theſe 
important relations, he has ever about the ſame time re- 
ceived a kind glance or a blow of a fan from ſome celebrat- 
lord of fuch-a-one. If 


| p- e bas good blood in e veins, Tun 
Mirabell him, the rogue cheated me in that affair; 
0 * that young 's mother uſed me more like a dog than Z 
lay woman lever made advances to. This way of talk - 
me 0 
a more ſedate turn; and I find there is not one of the com- 
pany, but myſelf, who rarely ſpeak at all, but ſpeaks of 
kim as of that fort of man who is uſually called a well-bred | 
_ fine gentleman. To conclude his character, where wo- 
men are not concerned, be is an honeſt worthy man. = 
I I Cannor tell whether Tam to account him whom Iam 
| next to ſpeak of, as one of our company; for he viſits us 
| Pig ew but, when he does, it adds to every man elſe a | 
of himſelf. He is a | 


2 


* 


ſpeaks ; but we 
— ee | 
us, an carneftneſs to have him. fali on ſome divine topic, 
Which he always treats with much authority, as one who | 
has no intereſts in this world, as one who is haſtening to 
decoy and nnd The — ——¾ his 
| 4 Y 


ters. At the upper end af the hall was the 
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No. z. Saturday, March 3. 
E f quoi 2 fere fludio devinctur adberet, 


ut quibus in rebus multum ſumus ante morati, 
 Atque in qua ratione fuit contenta magis mens, 


in Jomnis eadem plerumgue videmur obire, 

FT Luck. I. 4. v. 959. 
— Audier pleaſe, what met delight, 5 
r ry MENS Per _—_— cam them o'er . 

5 r 


— 


enn 5 . 
METHOUGHT 1 8 


been the morning before, but, to — inſt ad of : 


the company that I left there, 12 — 
of the hall, a beautiful virgin, ſeated on a throne of : 
Hier name, as they told me, was Public Credit. The walls, 
Inſtead of being adorned with pictures and maps, were 
mung with many acts of parliament written in golden let» 
magna charta, 
with the act of uniformity on the ri and the act of 


toleration on the left. At the lower end of the hall was 
the act of ſettlement, Which was placed full in the == 
IE ous my : 


ul. 


un 
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| — 2 — fs wt. 
1 ing diſtemper, into 2. habit of the higheſt health and vi- 


Bui the throne was « prodigious hea of bags x of” 
money, which were piled another io high 

they touched the cicling.. 2 = bog 5 
and on her left, was covered with vaſt furs of that 
raſe up in on either ſide of her: but this 1 did 


— formerly poſſeſſed of: and that ſhe. 
he pleaſed into that precious me-- 


| act — ad. 
vilhk « man can mig with = RC 


net fo much wonder at, when I heard, upon inquiry, that 1 


| would be tedious to deſea 
5 22 my reader, 
| Anarchy, the ſecond were 


out twenty-two years 

name I 4 not learn He had a fword in his right 
which in the dance he often brandiſhed at the act of ſettle= 
ment; and a citizen, who ſtood by me, whiſpered in my 
car, that he ſaw a ſpunge in his left hand. The dance of 
ſo many jarring natures, put me in mind of the fun, moon, 
and carth, in the Kebearſal, that danced together for no 
other end but to eclipſe one another. 

1 Tut reader will eaſily ſuppoſe, by what has been be- 
fore ſaid, that the lady on the throne would have been al- 
molt frigined to Glfracion, had ſhe Sen but any one of 

theſe ; what then muſt have been her condition 

when | c ſaw them all in a body ? the faimed and dicd a- 


way at the fight. 


i} ue 0 1 
—_ Nec vigor, et vires, et quæ modo viſa þ bant s 


l Hes corpus remanet Ovi og mw 
— dr 
1 — 


Turk Was a8 gra «chang in th neee: 
| and th heaps of money, the former = 
| Into ſo many empty that I — 4 . 
tenth part af them had n filled with money. The reſt 

the bags that were really filled with money, had been blown. 
up with air, and called into 2 
Wind, which Homer tells us his hero received as a 
from #Zolus. The great heaps of gold on either 


| E tre ow expend to be ain expe of gr, or ke | 
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S bond op cet bundle, 
ne, ü 

this ſudden defolation thas 


WailrsT li was 


; 11 -ſcene vaniſhed: in 


the roam of the frightful ſpectres, there now entered a ſe- 
| cond dance of 


thangh I matt conkels, I wonkd 6s p a 
grin ta have led wy ven, FI could hve dove we 
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— i mortalem alti ie fleur? VV 
greg Hor. Sat. 6.1. 2. v. 58. 
One of uncommon filence and reſerve. 


A N zathor, when he fiſt appears in the world, is very 
rd 


my on fame; and as I have fometimes met with circum- 


ed by others which gave me as much men feen. It is 
| empty I have in this time obſerv- 


record na new dy 
thing but to be new to be = 

| tion among Gach, I was an much difquicted by the incapa- 

55 ee Theſe are mortals who have a certain cu - 
without power of reflexion, and peruſed my papers 
2 But there is Go little 

_ | 


: With. 2 good ſhare of this vanity in my ( 
— Re an | 


: the 
ar 
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Feng the iries that ſo nearly concern ourſelves, (it 
he we way in the world to fame, to be too anxi- 
it). that upon the whole, I reſolved, for the fu- 
—— —a— 5 and without too much 
fear or hope — r of veiniichia, to be very 
C 
them. 
Ir is an endleſs and frivolous purſuit to act by any other 
rule than the care of ſatisfying our own minds in what we 
do. One would think a filent man, who concerned himſelf 
with no one breathing, ſhould be very little liable to miſin- 
terpretations; and yet I remember I was once taken up for a 
Jeſuit, for no other reaſon but my profound taciturnity. It 
is from this misfortune, that to be out of harm's way, 1 
have ever ſince affected crouds.. He who comes-into aß 
ſemblies only to gratify his curioſity, and not to make a 
figure, enjoys the pleaſures of retirement in a more exqui- 
fire degree, than he poſſibly could in his claſet ; the lover, 
the ambinous, and the miſcr, are followed thither by 4 
_ worſe croud than any they can withdraw from. To be ex- 


EC ITS © NY 
the only pleaſing folitude. I can very juſtly fay with the 


ene. There are ſo 
ſiort of 


antient ſage, 2 am never leſs alone than when alone. As 1 
n inſegnificant to the company in public places, and as it 
Le anteater oY I. 
gretify the vanity ——— — 
and have often as kind looks from well - dreſſed 

and ladies, as 2 poet would beſtow upon one of his audi- - 
attend this public 
, that ſome little diſtaſtes I daily Os: 
loſt their anguiſh ; and I did the cher day, wicou 

leaſt diſpleaſure, overbear one fay of me, That jt 


Weſe twelve years, and auf you; bet 1 believe you" ane. 
the firft ever aſted who vas. There are, I muſt con- 
_ fels, many to whom my perſon is as well known as that 
| Double abom calling by my an — 7 


trouble about calling 3 2 | 
— Wat dye : 


_ of me very 5 
To . trivial diſadvantages, 1 have the 
an 


| ſatisfaction of all unpreju- 
— — todo wh ces palltes oe 


| tow; and another anſwer, 2 = 


| ©, his 
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inercts, I can, with the greater lagacity, conſider their 
e. merits. 

Ir is remarkable, that thoſe who want any one ſenſe, 

the others with greater force and vivacity. Thus 

my want of, or rather of ſpeech, gives me all 

the advantages of a dumb man. I have, methinks, a more 


than ordinary penetration in ſeeing ; and flatter that 
I have looked into the hi — — — ; 
make ſhrewd 

. 


I bebold. . It is from hence that — — has 


. 
Tuo courerſe with the dumb, know from the 


turn of their eyes, 
their kannn ofthe objects before them. 
ed my © iti, cafe — og 7 


— ' yet if ſhe has Asien the colour of her rib» | 
© bands —_ or had advice about her 14 


bo 1 ſhall not allow her the praiſe of dreſs an y more.thap I | : 


would call a plagiary an author.” When 1 febier wy 
N be an ag, = =. 


| ig *: 


W 
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| . I cemumngic Tunnatun, in the fol- 
lowing manner 


«<Brnouy, who dare, that charming virgin; bs 
© hold the beate? ef ber chaſtiſed by the innocence 


R deere, 
| —— 26am away my 


T#vs the workin of my own mind is — 
tenxinment of my le; I never enter into the commerce 
of diſcourſe with any but friends, and not in 
public even with them. Such an habit has perhaps raiſed 

in me uncommon reflexions; but this effect I cannot com- 
wholly cotifined to thoſe the fight, I take it for a pecu- 
Har happineſs that I have always had an eafy and familiar 


—admittance to the fair ſex. . 
the world, and are, 222 


gallantry 
of our nation, the more 8 
| ſhall dedicate a conſiderab hare of helm ; 


| becoming duties of virginity, 
| When is a woman's day, fa my wks, —— 
85 2 A When 1 | 


. As my pleaſures are almoſt = 
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r 
ever «kill I may have in I ſhall never betray 
| What the eyes of I6vers ſay to each other in my 

At the ſame time I n 


rr Falſhood 
HE e Tacwr «pot, than infidelity 
i in buſineſs. For this great and 
that noble paſſion, the ce- 
| examined. But this, and 
r and in my former 
Papers, ſhall have their proper place in my following diſ- 
<ourles : the writing is only to admoniſh the wol ld, 
ERS „ 
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| Salers eien en een 
: Aid. Ars poet. V. "x 


Admitted fo the | fight, uus aon d you wot laugh? 


Noper r lavih in 
1 A W e 
_ fenles, 9 the audience. 
Common ſenſe however that there ſhould be no- 
thing in the ſcenes and which may appear childiſh 
:and ablurd. KN 
| have laughed to have ſeen Nicolini expoſed to a tempeſt in 
robes of ermine, and failing in an open boat upon a ſea of 
. Paſtcboard? What a — Pe 
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| E | employed in jetteaus and 


| "This project, as have lince heard, is poſtponed till the um- 


priſing, v 
nations, and raiſed by two 
Armida, as we are told in the 


rod Chriſta, for ach s th pr — ons 
deal with the devil. 
To conſider the poet after the conjurer, I ſhall give you 


7 a taſte of the Italian from the firſt lines of his 


Eccoti, benigno lettore, un parto di pache ſere, che + ben 
 nato di nutte, non e pero aborto di tenebre, ma fi fara c. 


— figlio a Apo!lo, con f. di Parnaſſe. B.- 
| of a | e | 


_ your 23 the evenings, which, 
Hehe Fire the r 
ls, bu 7 ſelf known to be the ſon Apollo, 

2 of Parnaſſus. He afterwards p 

: ts calll Mynbeer Handel the Orpheus: of our age, and to 
. acquaint us, in the fame ſublimity of tile, that he compoſ- 

cel this opera 1 i | 
. taſtes we ſo 
12 — n oh 
themſelves in fuch a florid form of words, and ſuch tedious 
circumlocutions, as are uſed by none but pedants in our 
on country; and, at the ſame time, fill their writings with 
| {ach poor imaginations and conceits, as our youths are a- 
EC 
Vol. I. C 1 


i that one verſe in 
cant or tinſel of Tafs. 


1 | 
r 
J am credibly informed, — of 
caſting into an opera the of Whitt ws and his cat, 
and that in order to it, there h 7 715 


| houſe, very prudently conſidered that it would be impoſſible 
for the cat to Kill them all, and that the prin- 
ces of the might be as much infeſted 
tmhe prince of 2 
for which reaſon he would not permit it to be a in has 
houſe. And indeed I cannot blame him: for, as he faid 
.. Sdedoaddhr top af - 
T ere equal the famous Pied 
Ne the — — | 
— 


—_— 
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No. 6. 


e os ane lane, Jum A 


Si juvents vetulo non 


__”_ 


| Jvv. Sat. 13. I. 54. 


"Twas impious then (ſo much was age rever'd) 


its of life. | 
writings | 


a wretch as ſuch a 


. 


_ — 
* * * ' * * 
2 oy 
© : * +I > 1 
Sw” oo, > ». * . 
. 
* . * 


oxy, neyer reflects that he deſerves 


C 2 


and 
ſource of moſt of the ill 


| It has diu 


KNOW no evil under the fun ſo grea 


Pay 


* 0 
> q 9 
. N 0 £ 
- % « « 
= | | 
; N * 
. ; þ 
: * 
* * x by * ” * 
g Y 5 N . 
8 2 — 
Ed l 1 F 0 5 8 A 
* 4 
, , * 9 
. . 
. . 
.v N 6 
5 * 
C2. 
— 
. * 


thy: 


For youth to keep their ſeat, when an old man appear d. 


I 


* 
: 
0 


to be whipped, | Every 


together; that every action of 


àꝛ proſpect of : 
< NES public good; and 


GER, mn my eye, as poor a 


continued he, for the loſ o 


— 


, above 
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be ever after withaut rules to our judgment | 


T egen 


% THE SPECTATOR W. 
| © through the croud 
« the ſeats to which be was urviecd, the jeſt was to fit cloſe, 


© and expoſe him, as he ſtood out of countenance, to the 
© whole audience. The frolic went round all the Athe- 


ä benches. But on thoſe oceaſions there were alſo 


« particular places aſſigned for foreigners: when the 
man ſkulked towards the boxes appointed for the 
„ demonians, that honeſt 
lite, 9 a man, and with the 
© received him | 
© .denly touched 


2 .their own degeneracy, gave 


Mormon gun nm z. Athenians rand what | 


— 36 ä R 


No. 7. | Thurſday, March 8. 


. terrores magicot, ab; 
ane, le * Thi 


gas, : 
ala rides? 


ell — 
Tae e , ghoſts, A 


4 ö OING yeſterday to dine with an old « 
(I TI had the misfortune to find his whole 


| much dejected. Upon —— a he 


told me that his wife had dreamed a dream the 


tenance, which I ſhould have — had I not 


heard from whence it 
n 
dear, ſays ſhe, turning 
rr Soon after 
this, as they to talk of 
the lower end of the table told her, that he was to 


We were no ſooner lat 


in upon 


but when he came to 


people, more — ul 


Jos. Ep. 2.1. 2. v. 208. 


— cake 
you may now ſec 
family affairs, a little boy at 
y an the, No, chil, 
70 : 


was reflecting with myſelf 
wondering that any body 


the dfired me 


| e and 


| _— of the houſe, I diſpoſed — 
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tell your writing-maſter that Friday will be ſoon enough. 1 

. on the oddaeſs. 2 | 
would eſtabliſh it as a rule to loſe 
every week. In the midſt of theſe my muſings, 
to reach her a little ſalt upon the Point of my 
knife, which I did in ſuch a and of obe- 


| . that I let it drop by the way; at which ſhe imme- 


diately ſtartled, and faid it fell towards her. Upon this 1 
looked very blank; and « the concern of the 


3 and being a man of more 


than u thinks himſelf obliged to fall in with | 

all the and humours of his yoke-fellow : Do not 

you remember, child, ſays ſhe, that the pigeon-bouſe fell the 
afternoon that our careleſs wench ſpilt the ſalt 


| the table? Ter, ſays be, ; ny dear, and! next poſt brought 
ut an geeount of the batt 


of Almanza. The reader may 
gueſs at the figure I made, after having done all this mil- 


chief. I diſpatched my dinner, as ſoon as I could, with 


my uſual taciturnity; when, to my utter confuſion, the 


lady ſeeing me quitting my knife and fork, and laying them 


acroſs one another upon my plate, defired me that I would 


fad commined 1d nx know, but I ſuppoſe there was 
ſuperſtition in it ; 2 L 


fork in two S — 


5 — — wough Ido no know a 
| ay heath led 2 __ 


eee e immodincly after dinner, and wich- 


— — — I fell 


drew to my own 
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ſuperſtitious follies of mankind; how they ſubjec 


imaginary afflitions, and additional ſorrows, | 
properly come within our lot. As if the | 
ties of life were not ſufficient for it, we turn the 
from trifling accidents, 1 1 
. 4 f 5 
AA pale and his 
a 
alarmed a 
ue ne = 
ing of a lion. There is nothing ſo inconſiderable, which 
may not appear dreadful to an 1 that is filled 
3 —— A y nail, or a crooked | 
up into 
hy rms hwy} nay. = REY Wt that was 
full of noiſe and mirth, when on a ſudden an old woman 
unluckily obſerved there were thirteen of us in company. 


Hs rr 
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thoughts of death, or indeed of any future evil, and the 
uncertainty of its approach, fill a melancholy mind with 
innumerable apprehenſions and ſuſpicions, and conſequently 
diſpoſe it to the obſervation of ſuch groundleſs prodigies 
and predictions. For as it is the chief concern of wiſe men 

to retrench the evils of life by the reaſonings of philoſophy ; 
it is OT of fools r by the ſemi- 
ments of ſu | 


res 1 ſhould be very much troubled were 


I endowed with this 238 — though it ſhould in- 
form me truly of 2 I would 
not anticipate the ＋ any happineſs, nor feel the 

weight of any miſery, before it actually arrives. 0 


I xxow — way of fonifying my foul againſt the: , 


ploomy p and terrors of mind, and that is, by ſecur- 
43 Act — He ſees, at 
one view, the whole thread of my exiſtence, not — fry 
Nr 
which runs forward into all the depths of eternity. When 
1 lay me down to ſleep, I recommend myſelf to his care: 


all the evils that threaten me, I will up to him 
help, and queſtion not but he will cither avert them, 
turn them to Thang Liwew ming 


He 
1 
771 
Ut 
25 f 
8 5 
1 
! 


chem both, and that he will vt Gl t comfort and fp 
port me under them. EEE — 


the friendſhip and protection of that Being 


© and 
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No. 8. ' Friday, March 9. 


At Venus obſcuro gradientes acre 2 2 | 
Et multo nebulæ circum dea fudit amictu 


Cernere ne quis cos 


They march obſcure, for Venus kindly ſhrouds 
With _ their perſons, and involves 6 in clouds, 
Davpkx. 


1 SHALL here communicate to the world a 1 


of letters, which I believe will 


the reader as good 
an entertainment as any that I am a 


— ble with, Y 


c 


: To THE SracTaron, Ge. 


n . | 

* AM one of the dne gur, of the ſociety for the refer 
mation of manners; and therefore think myſelf a pro- 

2 


2 


examined the r 
33 INN A 


„ I can cl 5 


2 mt progreſs that virtue has made in all our cities, 


wit and know as well the evil 


| Ma = my Soren, Ire ——ů— I 
bat is done in my own family. Ina word, Sir, I have 
my correſpondents in the remoteſt parts of the nation, 


© who ſend me up punctual accounts from time to time of 


<1 an no leſs acquainted with the quarters 
of this great town, than with 2 
* parts and diſtributions of the whole nation. I can de- 


Vine. Kn. . 415. „ 


—  ——— and improve the hem- 

1 $2»  - - oma 
at walkers. 

__ © ArTex this . of myſelf, I my _ 

© know, that the deſign of this per is to give you infor- 
1 13 alembly, which ch I think falls 
© very properly under your obſervation, eſpecially ſince 
_ © the perſons it is compoſed of are criminals too conſider- 
.0 able for the animadverſions of our ſociety. I mean, Sir, 
© the mid-night maſk, which has of late been very fre- 
quently held in one of the moſt conſpicuous parts of the 
© town, and which I hear will be continued with additi- 
© ons and improvements. As all the perſons who compoſe 
© this lawleſs aſſembly are masked, we dare not attack a- 
1 leſt we ſhould ſend a woman of 
to Brideauell, or a peer of Great Britain to the 
© Counter : beſides that their numbers are fo very great, 
. « chat Lan afraid they would be able to rout our whole 
0 , though we were accompanied with all our 
guard of conſta Both theſe reaſons, which ſecure 
L them from our authority, make themobnoxious to yours; 
4 an both their diſguiſe and their numbers will give no par- 
* ticular perſon reaſon to think himſelf affronted by you. 
_ © Ir we are rightly informed, the rules that are obſerc- 
© ed by this new ſociety are wonderfully contrived for the 
© advancement of cuckoldom. The women either come 
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m humble CR 
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Nor long afier the 1 of this letter, I received an- 
other upon the ſame ſubjet; which by the date and tile 


fit, I take to be written by ſome young templar. 


* J R, Middle-temple, 1710-11. 
HEN a man has been guilty of any vice or folly, 

c I think the beſt atonement he can make for it, 
c js 40 warg ether wt to fall into the like. In order to 


© this I muſt acquaint you, that ſome time in February 
c « laſt I went to the Tefl malguerade. Vpan auy fil | 


going in I was attacked by half a dozen female 


4 who ſeemed willing to adopt me for a brother; but, 
"0 pen 6 gaaver eee a ſiſter- 
© hood of c 


in that preciſe habit. I was 
© ſoonafter e as I fancied, by a wo- 


man of the firſt quality, for ſhe was very tall, and moved 


< gracefully. As ſoon as the minuet was over, we ogled 


Done another through our malques; and as I am very well 
: read in Waller, I repeated to her the four man fs verſes 


< out of his poem to Vandike : 


| The beedleſs lover does not hers EL 
Whoſe eyes they are that wound him hi 
But confounded with thy art, 
Inquires her name that has his heart. 


85 I pronounced theſe words with a e 


0 that I had ſome reaſon to conclude I had made a conqueſt 
© She told me that ſhe i 


— 


Tuus, 
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© Tavs, Sir, you ſee how I have miſtaken a cloud for 
2 Juno; and if you can make any ule of this adventure, 
© for the benefit of thoſe who 24 be as vain 

< young coxcombs as myſelf, I do m n, give you 
© leave. TOE" S1R, 
5 Tour moſt bumble admirer, 


B. L. 


f, in the 


hall | fu 


I px$16N to viſit the next ads myſel 
| fame habit I wore at Grand Cairo; and till ther 
pend r of this * entertainme! 


No. 9. Saturday, March 10. 


| ——=Tigris agit rabida cum tigride Aaron. 
. P erpetuam, * inter e convenit ur ic. 


Juv. Sat. 15. v. 164. 


" 4; iger with tiger, -bear with bear, you'll „ 
In leagues Menſive and defenſive Join d. Tar. 


AN is Had to be a ſociable animal, and, as an in- 
2222 mom, that we ties of 6 
ourſelves into thoſe little 
. 1 which are commonly known by the 
name of Clubs. When a ſet of men find themſelves agree 
in any particular, tho' never fo trivial, they eſtabliſh them- 
Lives ingo a kind of fraternity, and meet once or twice a 
week, upon the account of ſuch a fantaſtic reſemblance. 
I know a conſiderable market-town, in which there was a 
club of fat men, that did not come together, as you may 
well ſuppoſe, to entertain. one another with ſprightlineſs and 
wit, but to keep one another in countenance: the room 
where the club met was ſomething of the largeſt, and had 
two entrances, the one by a door of a moderate ſize, and 


the other by a pair of folding-doors. If a candidate for 


this club could make his entrance through the 
firſt, be was looked upon as unqualified ; but if he ſtuck 
in the paſſage, and could not force his way through it, the 
folding-doors were n thrown open for his Tecep- 
| Vor. I. | tion, | 
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tion, and he was ſaluted as a brother. I have heard that 
this club, tho” F weighed 
above three tun. 

Is oppoſition to this ſociety, there ſp up another 
— of Scarecrows and Skeletons, who bei 

eagre and envious, did all they could to thwart dex 

Pr whom they re 3 
men of dangerous principles, till at length they — 
them out of the favour of the people, and conſequently out 


of the magiſtracy. Theſe factions tore the corporation in 
pieces for years, till at length they came to this ac- 
3 that the two of the town ſhould be 


annually choſen out of the two clubs; by which means 
the principal magiſtrates are at this day coupled like rab- 
bits, one fat and one lean. 

© Every one has heard of the club, or rather the confe- 
dcracy of the Kings. This grand alliance was formed Wy 
Little after the — of king Charles the ſecond, and ad- 
mitted into it men of all qualities and profeſſions, 2 
ed they agreed in the firname of King, which, as they i- 


magęined, ſufficiently declared the owners of it to be a 


9 me, upon farther diſc 


_ gcther untainted with republican and anti-monarchial prin 
ciples. 

88 name has like ways been often uſed as a 
badge of diſtinction, and made the occaſion of a club. 
That of the George's, which uſed to meet at the ſign of 
the George on St. George's day, and fwear Before George, 
is ſtill freſh in every one's memory. 

THERE are at preſent in ſeveral parts of this city what 


they call Streer-clubs, in which the chief inhabitants of = 


the ſtreet converſe ether every night. 1 remember, up- 

on my inquiring er lodgings in Or mond freet, the land- 
, to recommend that quarter of the town, told me, 
there was a tha tine x very good club n tie alſo told 
him, that two or three 


noify country- „Who were ſettled there the year be- | 
fore, had derably funk the price of houſe-rent ; and 
that the club, to prevent the like inconveniencies for the 


Future, had thoughts Fits of every houſe that became va- 
| „ bak a, had found a 


tenant . 
| i, of octle waure and good gen | _— 
Tus 


: Ee _ form a. 
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Thnx Hum-drum club, of which I was formerly an un- 
worthy member, was made up of very honeſt gentlemen, 
of peaceable diſpoſitions, that uſed to ſit together, ſmoke 
their pipes, and fay nothing till midnight. The Mum 
club, as I am informed, is an inſtitution of the fame na- 
tue, and as great an enemy to noiſe. 5 
| AFTER _ two innocent ſocieties, I cannot hukar 
a very miſchievous one, that was erected in the 
reign of king Charles the ſecond: I mean the Elub of 
Dueliſts, in which none was to be admitted that had not 
_ fought his man. The preſident of it was ſaid to have kill- 
ed half a dozen in ſingle combat; and as for the other mem- 
bers, they took their ſcats according to the number of their 
ſlain. There was likeways a ſide-table, for ſuch as had 
only GEES and ſhewn a laudable 2 
the 2 to themſelves for the 
— Thi NN Tees hes Og 5 
on, moſt of the members of it being put to 
a little after its inſtitution. ü 


and in the learned amd illiterate, the dull and the 
2 and the buſſoon, can all of them bear 
a part. The it=cat itſelf is ſaid to have taken its origi- 
nal from a mutton-pye. The Beef=fteak, and October clubs, 
are neither of them averſe to cating and drinking, if we 
of them from their reſpective titles. 
WHEN men are thus knit together, by a love of ſociety, 
not a ſpirit of faction, and do not meet to cenſure or annoy 
thoſe that are abſent, but to enjoy one another ; when they 
are thus combined for their own improvement, or for the 
ood of others, or at leaſt to relax themſelves from the 
——————— 
—— — AE; in- 
1 cannor forbear concluding this paper with a ſcheme 
of laws that I met with upon a wall in a little ale-houſe : 
how I came thither I may inform my reader at a more con- 

_ venicnt time. Theſe laws were enacted by a knot of ar- 
 Liſans and mechanics, who uſed to meet every night; and 
as there is in them which gives us a pretty pic- 
ture of low life, I ſhall tranſcribe CE ud 
DLO, D 2 ___. RULES 
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R ULES to be NN in the eee Club, erected 
in this place, for the preſervation of friendſhip and good 
neigl hboarhood. 


1. Evxxv member at his fuſt coming in ſhall lay down 
his two-pence. | 
I. Evzzy member ſhall all his pipe out of bis own 
| box. 

II. Ir any member abſents himſelf, he ſhall forfeit a 
penny for the uſe of the club, unleſs in cale of fickneſs or 
impriſonment. 

IV. Ie any member ſwears or curſes, his neighbour may 
give him a kick upon the ſhins. 

V. IF any member tells ſtories in the club that are not 
truc, he ſhall forfeit for every third lic an half. y. 

VI. Ir any member ſtrikes another y, he hall 
pay his club for him. 


VII. Ir any member brings his wife into the club, he 5 


ſhall pay for whatever ſhe drinks or ſmokes. 
VIII. Lin member's e comes to etch el 
from the club, ſhe ſhall ſpeak to him without the door. 
10 Ir any member calls another cuckold, be ſhall be 
turned out of the club. - 
| X. Nons ſhall be admitted imo the club that is of the : 
fame trade with any member of it. IE 
XI. Noxe of the club ſhall have his clothes or ſhoes 
made or mended, but by a bother-member. 


XII. No Non-juror ſhall be capable of bring a member. | 


'L Tus mccality of this litle club is guardedby fach whol- - 
ſom laws and penaltics, that I queſtion not but my reader 
will be as well pleaſed with them, as he would have been 
with the leger convivales of Ben Johnſon, the regulations 
of en old Roman club cited. by Lipfus, 1 
„ 0 


7 „ 0 | 1 * | Nees, No. 16, 
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No. 10, Monday, March 12. 


Now aliter quam qui adverſo vix flumine hk 
Remigiis git fo 1 ; brachia forte remiſit, 


Atque it m in preceps prono 2 alveus amni. 


Via. Georg. I. v. 201. 


KY the boat's 3 crew the current ſtem, 
And, flow advancing, ſtruggle with the fiream : 
But if they flack their hands, or ceaſe to ſtrive, 
Then down the _ with beadlong _ they drive. 


D YDEN. 


i hated ite He dens ts 
quiring day by day after theſe my papers, and receiving 
oY OR lectures with a becoming ſeriouſneſs and at- 
_ tention. My tells me, that there are already three 
; thouſand of them diſtributed every day: ſo that if I allow | 
twenty readers to every paper, which I look upon as a mo- 
deſt computation, I may reckon about threeſcore thouſand 
_ diſciples in London and Weſtminſter, who I hope will take 
cure to diſtinguiſh themſelves from the thoughtleſs herd of 
their 1 and unattentive brethren. Since I have raiſed 
1 an audience, I ſhall ſpare no pains to 
ion agreeable, and their diverſion uſeful. 
gw kick reaſons I ſhall endeavour to enliven morality - 
with wit, and to temper wit with morality, that my readers 
may, if poſſible, both ways find their account in the ſpecu- 


lation of the day. And to the end that their virtue and 


_ diſcretion may not be ſhort tranſient intermitting ſtarts of 
thought, I have reſolycd to refreſh their memories from day 


to day, till I have recovered them out of that deſperate ſtate 


dent of cloſets and libraries, ſchools and 


of vice and folly into which the age is fallen. The mind 


that lyes fallow but a ſingle day, ſprouts up in follies that 


0 — to be killed by a conſtant and aſſiduous culture. 
It was ſaid of Socrates, that he brought philoſophy down 
from heaven, to inhabit among men; and I ſhall be am- 
bitious to have it faid of me, eee x pany" 5 
to dwell 
uin clubs and aſſemblies, at te- ables and in coffce-houles.. 
+: 2 'D i I wovLD L 
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I wovrLD therefore, in a very particular manner, re- 
commend theſe my ſpeculations to all eee ee fa- 
milies, that ſet apart an hour in every morning for tea, and 
bread, and butter; and would earneſtly adviſe them for 
their good to order this paper to be punctually ſerved up, 
and to be looked upon as a part of the tea-equipage. 
Six Francis Bacon obſerves, that a well written book, 
_ eompared with its rivals and antagoniſts, is like Moſer's 
ſerpent, that immediately fallowed up and devoured thoſe 
of the Egyptians. 1 ſhall not be fo vain as to think, that 
where oe SPECTATOR appears, the other public prints 
will vaniſh ; but ſhall leave it to my reader's conſideration, 
whether i it is not much better to be let into the knowledge 
of one's ſelf, than to hear what paſſes in Meſcory or Po- 
land; and to amuſe ourſelves with ſuch writings as tend to 
the wearing out of igrorance, paſſion, and prejudice, than 


iuch as naturally conduce to inflame A — make en· 


mities irreconcilable. 
In the next place I would — this a the 


; | daily peruſal of thoſe gentlemen whom I cannot but con- | 


fider as my good brothers and allies, I mean the 
of 1 who live in the world without having any 
to do in it; and either by the affluence of their for- 
tunes, or lazineſs of their diſpoſitions, have no other buſi- 
neſs with the reſt of mankind, but to look upon them. 
Under this claſs of men are comprehended all contempla- 
tive tradeſmen, titular phyſicians, fellows of the Royal So- 
riety, templars that are not given to be contentious, and 
ſtateſtnen that are out of buſineſs; in ſhort, every one that 
eonſiders the world as a theatre, and on: ord... . 
judgr t of thoſe who are the aftors on it. | 
HERE is another ſet of men that I mult likeways lay a 
claim to, whom I have lately called the blanks of fociety, 
as being altogether unfurniſhed with ideas, till the buſineſs 
and converſation of the day has ſappliedthem. I have of. 
ten confidered theſe poor touls with an eye of great commi- 
ſeration, when 1 have heard them aſking the ſuſt man they 
have met with, whether there was any news ſtirring? and 
dy that means gathering together materials for thinking. 
Theſe needy perſons * not know what to talk of, till a- 
bout twelve o'clock in the morning; for by that time they 


| L r 3 1 
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the wind fits, and whether the Dutch mail be come in. As 
they lye at the mercy of the firſt man they meet, and are 


grave or impertinent all the day long, according io the no- 


tions which they have imbibed in the morning, I would 
earneſtly entreat them not to ſtir out of their chambers till 
they have read this paper, and do promiſe them that I will 
daily inſtil into them ſuch ſound and whollom ſentiments, 
as ſhall have good effect on their converſation for the enſu- 
ing twelve hours. 
Bur chere are none to Wien this paper will heats 5 
uſeful, than to the female world. I have often thought 
chere has not been ſufficient pains taken in finding out pro- 
per employments and diverſions for the fair ones. Their 
amuſements ſeem contrived for them, rather as they are 
women, than as they are reaſonable creatures; and are 
more adapted to the lex than to the ſpecies. The toilet is 
their great icene of buſineſs, and the right adjuſting of their 
hair the principal employment of their lives. The lorting 
of a ſuit of ribbonds is reckoned a very good morning > 
work; and if they make an excurſion to a mercer's or a 


5 toy- hop, ſo great a fatigue makes them unfit for any thing 


_ elſe all the day after. Their more ſerious occupations are 
| ſewing and embroidery, and their preateſt drudgery the 
preparation of jellies and ſweet-meats. Thus, I ſay, is the 
ſtate of ordinary women; tho' I know there are multitudes | 
of thoſe of a more clevated life and converſation, that move 
in an exalted ſphere of knowledge and virtue, that join all 
the beauties of the mind to the ornaments of drels, and in- 
ſpire a kind of awe and reſpect, as well as love, imo their 
male-beholders. I hope to increaſe the number of theſe 
by publiſhing this daily paper, which I ſhall always en- 
deavour to make an innocent, if not an improving enter- 
tainment, and by that means at leaſt divert the minds of 


| female readers from greater trifles- At the ſame time, as 


I would fain give ſome fiſhing touches to thoſe which = 
already the moſt beautiful pieces in human nature, I ſhall 
_ endeavour to point out all thoſe imperfe&ions that are the. 


blemiſhes, as well as thoſe virtues which are the embel-. 
luiſhments of the ſex. In the mean while 1 hope theſe wy 


gentle readers, who have ſo much time on their hands, 


. il W 
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day on this paper, ſince they may do it without any hin- 
derance to buſineſs. 

I x xow ſeveral of my friends and well-wiſhers are in 
great pain for me, leſt I ſhould not be able to keep up the 
ſpirit of a paper which I oblige myſelf to furniſh every day: 
but to make them eafy in this particular, I will promiſe 
them faithfully to give it over as ſoon as I grow dull. 
This I know will be matter of great rallery to the ſmall 
wits; who will frequently put me in mind of my promiſe, 
deſire me to keep my word, aſſure me that it is high time 
to give over, with many other little pleaſantries of the 
like nature, which men of a little ſmart genius cannot for- 
bear throwing out againſt their belt friends, when they 
have ſuch a handle given them of being witty. But let 
them remember that I do WY WO OY SR I 


* 


No. 11. Tale, March I 3. 


Das veniam camei, vexat cenſura ts. A | 
| Jov. Sat. 2.1.6 3. 


The doves are cenſur d, while the crows are ſpared. : 
ARIETT A is viſited by all perſons of both ſexes, who 


have any pretence to wit and g - She is in 
hd ef Be wh bs mice with the follies 
of youth, or infirmities of age ; and her converſation is ſo 


at — that ſhe is agreeable both 
2 Her behaviour is very frank, 
without being in the leaſt blameable; and as the is out of | 
the track of any amorous or ambitious of her own, 
her vifeams entertain hey with accounts of themſelves very 
freely, whether they concern their paſſions or their inte- 
refts. - I made her a viſit this afternoon, — GR 
y introduced to the honour of her acquair by 
my Witt HoxzYcConB, who has — upon 
beer to admit me ſornetimes into her aſſembly, as a civil in- 
1 I found her accompanied with one perſon 
2 common-place talker, who, upon my entrance, a- 
_ rally and after very fight dr — 4 
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turning to Arietta, purſued his diſcourſe, which I found 
Was upon the old topic of conſtancy in love. He went on 
with facility in repeating what he talks every _—_ of 
his life; and with the ornaments of inſignificant laughs and 
— enforced his arguments by quotations out of plays 

and ſongs, which allude to the perjuries of the fair, and 


the general levity of women. Methought he ſtrove to ſhine 


more than ordinarily in his talkative way, that he might 
inſult my ſilence, and diſtinguiſh himſelf before a woman 
of Arietta's taſte and underſtanding.” She had often an in- 
clination to interrupt him, but could find no opportunity, 
till the larum ceaſed of itſelf; which it did not till he had 
repeated and murdered the cclebrated ſtory of the * 
8— | 
ARIETT A ſeemed to regard this piece of rallery as 

an outrage done to her ſex; as indeed I have always ob- 
| ſerved that women, whether out of a nicer regard to their 

223 or what other reaſon rh ee os r N 
_ tbly touched with thoſe general aſperſions which are c: 
upon their ſex, than men are by what is ſaid of theirs. | 

WHEN ſhe had a little recovered herſelf from the ſerious 

anger ſhe was in, ſhe replied in the following manner. 
Sta, When I conſider how perfectly new all you * 
(aid on this ſubject is, and that the ſtory you have gi 
is not quite two thouſand years old, I cannot but think it = 
a piece of preſumption to diſpute with you: but your quo— 
tations put me in mind of the fable of the lion and the 
man. The man walking with that noble animal, ſhewed 
him, in the oſtentation of human ſuperiority, a fign of a 
man killing a lion. Upon which the lion faid very juſtly, 


We lions are none of us painters, elſe we could ſhew a huꝝ- 


dred men killed by lions, for one lion killed by a man. You 


men are writers, and can repreſent us women as unbecom- 
ing as you pleaſe in your works, while we are unable to 
return the injury. You have twice or thrice obſerved in 
your diſcourle, that hypocriſy is the very foundation of our - 
education; and that an ability to diſſemble our affections is 
a @ profeſſed part of our breeding. Theſe, and ſuch other 
_reflexions, are ſprinkled up and down the writings of all 
ages, by authors, who leave behind them memorials of 
heir reſentment againſt the ſcorn of particular women, in 
—— — the whole ſex. Such a writer, I doubt 
- "not, - 
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not, was the celebrated Petronius, who invented the plea- 
fant aggravations of the frailty of the Epheſian lady; but 
when we conſider this queſtion between the ſexes, which 
has been either a point of diſpute orrallery ever ſince there 
were men and women, let us take facts from plain people, 
and from ſuch as have not either i to 
embelliſh their narrations with an imagination. 
I was the other day amuſing my — 2 — 
Barbadoes; and, in anſwer to your well · wrought _ 1 
will give you, as it dwells upon my memory, out of that 
e in his fifty-fafth page, the liber of lle 
and Tarico. 

Ma. Thomas Mans, of London, aged twenty years, 
embarked in the Downs on the good ſhip called the Achil- 
les, bound for the Weſi-Indies, on the 16th of June 1674, 
in order to improve his fortune by trade and merchandize. 
Our adventurer was the third fon of an eminent citizen, 
who had taken care to inſtil into his mind an 


early love of gain, by making him a perfect maſter of num- 


: ED . 
8 barten — ama With a mind 
1 og ona way agree- 


EEE in his 


e line weed fer char: 
purpoſe. The Engliſh unadviſedly marched a great diſtance 
from the ſhore into the country, and were intercepted by 


adventurer eſcaped among others, by flying into a foreſt. 
| Upon his coming into a rempte and — — 


| the natives, who flew the greateſt number of them. Our 


wood, he threw himſelf, tired and briathlek. COS - - 
| billock, when an Indian majd ruſhed from a thicket behind | | 


— 2 
greeable to each other. If the Exropean was 


ed with the limbs, features, 3 mked | 
American; the American was no leſs taken with the dreſs, 
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_ _ complexion, and ſhape of an European, covered from head 
to foot. The Indian grew immediately enamoured of him, 
and conſequently ſolicitous for his preſervation. She there- 
fore conveyed him to a cave, where ſhe gave him a deli- 


of fruits, and led him to a ſtream to ſlake his 


_ thirſt. Inthemidſt of theſe good offices, ſhe would fome- 


times play with his hair, and delight in the oppoſition of 
its colour to that of her fingers: then open his boſom, then 
laugh at him for covering of it. She was, it ſeems, a per- 
fon of diſtinction, for ſhe every day came to him in a dif- 
ferent dreſs, of the moſt beautiful ſhells, buggles, and 
bredes. She likeways brought him a great many ſpoils, 
which her other lovers had preſented to her, fo that his 


cave was richly adorned with all the ſpotted ſkins of beaſts, 
and moſt party-coloured feathers of fowls, which that 
world afforded. To make his confinement more tolerable, 


ſhe would carry him in the duſk of the evening, or by the 


favour of moon-light, to unfrequented groves and ſolitudes, 


and ſhew him where to ly down in fafety, and ſleep amidſt 


tte falls of waters, and melody of nightingales. Her part 
Was to watch and hold him awake in her arms, for fear 
of her countrymen, and awake him on occaſions to con- 


ſult his ſafety. In this manner did the lovers paſs away 
their time, till they had learned a language of their own, 


in which the voyager communicated to his miſtreſs, how 
happy he ſhould be to have her in his country, where ſhe 
| ſhould be clothed in ſuch filks as his waiſtcoat was made 
pdf, and be carried in houſes drawn by horſes, without be- 
T ing expoſed to wind or weather. All this he promiſed her 


the enjoyment of, without ſuch fears and _— erke 
were cre orineaged with. In this tender co | 
theſe lovers lived for ſeveral months, when Faris, in- 


ſtructed by her lover, 4 on the coaſt to 
which ſhe made ſignals; and in the night, with the utmoſt 


joy and ſatisfaction, accompanied him to a ſhip's crew of 
his countrymen, bound for Barbadoes. When a veſſel from 


tte main arrives in that ifland, it ſeems the planters come 
Addon to the ſhore, where there is an immediate market of > 
the Indians and other ſlaves, as with us of horſes and oxen. | 


To be ſhort, Mr. Thomas 1nk/e, now coming into En- 


| gliſh territories, began ſeriouſly to 2 
| time, and 20 weigh with P 


of 
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of his money he had loſt during his ſtay with Tarico. This 
thought made the young man very penſive, and careful 


what account he ſhould be able to give his friends of his 


voyage. Upon which conſidei ation, the prudent and fru- 
gal young man fold Taric: to a Barbadian merchant; not- 
withſtanding that the poor girl, to incline him to commi- 
ſerate her condition, told him that ſhe was with child by 
him: but he only made uſe of that information, to riſe 1 in 

his demands upon the purchaſer. 


I was fo touched with this ſtory, which I think ſhould 


be always a counterpart to the Ephe/ian matron, that 1 left 
the room With tears in my eyes; which a woman of Ari- 


_ e!ta's good ſenſe, did, I am ſure ran Ng * 
than any compliments I 2 make her. 8 


No. 1. Wedneſday, March 14. 


— Ve eteres avias 7455 de . revells. 
e | Pers. Sat. 5. v. 6 "PFs 


0, root 65 ald « woman from thy trembling beart. 


.'T my coming to Londen, it was ſometime before 1 
could ſettle myſelf in a houſe to my liking. I was 


forced to quit my firſt lodgings, by reaſon of an officiaus 
landlady, that would be aſking me every morning how I 


had ſlept. I then fell into an honeſt family, and lived ve- 


ry happily for above a weck; whenmy landlord who was a 
jolly good-natured man, took it into his head that I want- 


ed company, and therefore would frequently come into my 


chamber to keep me from being alone. This I bore for two 


or three days; but telling me one day that he was afraid 


I was melancholy, I thought it was high time for me to 


be gone n that v 
9 ht. About a werk alter, I found my q EM 


„as I aid before, was an hand 


— into an advertiſement of the Daily 8 in 


lowing words: Whereas a melancholy man left his 7 


ines on Thurſday Yaſ? in the afternoon, and was er- 
_ "ward; feen going towards Iſlington ; ; if any one chu give 


notice 27 bim to R. B. fſpmonger in the nt, be ſhall be 


0. 
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259 who bas s great 
many childreri, and complies with my humour in every 
thing. Ido not remember that we have exchanged a word 
together theſe five years; my coffee comes into my cham- 
——— ACER if I want ſire 1 


into the family, I was 
ume I came into the room; but my landlady obſerving 


das rouge nab 7 ound rarer mem 
to the buſineſs or diſcourſe of the family. The 
maid will aſk her miſtreſs, though I am by, whether the 
gentletnan is ready to go to dinner, as the miſtreſs, who is 
indeed an excellent houſe-wife, ſcolds at the Tervants as 
heartily before my face es behind my back. In fhort, I 
move op anddown.the end er ito all companies 


my | 
with —— riſing up to me everx 


11 REMEMBER laſt winter there were ſeveral ng girls | | 


of the neighbourhood fitting about the fire wi 
: lnh's Annan, . 


ons. Upon my opening the door the f 
off their diſcourſe, but my landlady's ters — nb nk : 


that it was no body but the gentleman, for that.is the name 


which I go by inthe neighbourhood as well as in the fami- 
_ ly, they went on without minding me. I ſeated myſelf by 
de candle that ſtood on a table at one end of the room; and 


pretending 0 read a book that took out of my pockets 


Vor I. 


* F 
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had ſtood at the feet of a bed, or walked over a church- 
yard by moon-light : and of others that had been conjur- 
ed into the Red-jea, for diſturbing people's reſt, and draw- 
ing their curtains at midnight, with many other old wo- 
mens fables of the like nature. As one ſpirit raiſed another, 
1 obſerved that at the end of every ſtory the whole com- 
pany cloſed their ranks, and crouded about the fire : I took 
notice in particular of a little boy, who was ſo attentive to 
every ſtory, that I am miſtaken if he ventures to go to bed 
by himſelf this twelve-month. Indeed they talked ſo long, 
that the imaginations of the whole were man- 
feſtly crazed, and, I am ſure, will be the worſe for it as long 
as they live. I heard one of the girls, that had looked up- 
on me over her ſhoulder, aſking the company how long I 
had been in the room, and whether 1 dd not look 
than I uſed to do. This put me upon ſome a 

that I ſhould be forced to explain myſelf if I did not retire; 
for which reaſon I took the candle in my hand, and went 
up into my chamber, not without wondering at this unac- 
countable weakneſs in reaſonable creatures, that they ſhould 
love to aſtoniſn and terrify one another. Were I a father, 
I ſhould take a particular care to preſerve my children from. 
theſe little horrors of imagination, 


contract when they are young, and are not able to ſhake off 


when they are in years. I have known a ſoldier that has 
| ere and look 


pale upon a little g at his doo who the day be- 


* fore had marched up a a battery of cannon. There 
. who have been tervified even to 
diſtraction, at the of a tree, or the ſhaking of a bul- 


ruſh. The truth of it is, I look upon a ſound imagination 

| as the greateſt g of life, next to a clear judgment and 
2 good conſcience. the mean time, ſince there are very 
few whoſe minds are not more or leſs fubje to theſe dread- 


ful thoughts 2 — we ought to arm ourſelves 
en en by the dictates of reaſon and religion, fo pu 
ol d woman out of our hearts, as Perfius expreſſes it in 15 


the motto of my paper, and extinguiſh thoſe impertinent 


notions which we imbibed at a time that we were not able 
td judge of their abſurdity. Or if we believe, as many wiſe 
and good men have done, that there are ſuch phantoms and 
apparitions as thoſe I have been ſpeaking of, let us endea- 
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vour to eſtabliſh to ourſelves an intereſt in him who holds 
the reins of the whole creation in his hand, and moderates 
them after ſuch a manner, that it is impoſſible for one being 
_ to break looſe upon another without his knowledge and 
permiſſron. | 

Ton my own part, I am apt to join in opinion with thole 
who believe that all the regions of nature ſwarm with ſpi- 
-rits; and that we have multitudes of ſpectators on all our 
Bons, when we think catrichves molt alone: but inſtead 
of terrifying myſelf with ſuch a notion, I am wonderfifly 
Pleaſed to think that I am always engaged with fuch an 
innumerable ſociety, in ſearching out the wonders of the 
ee CI OT Er RO: 


MILTON has finely deſcribed this mixed communi- 
on of men and ſpirits in Paradiſe; and had doubtleſs his cyc 


on upom a verſe in old Heſod, which is almoſt word for word 


FFF 


5 — — — 
ne fpiritual creatures walk the earth 
* — en, both ubem due mate and when ve fleep ; 
All theſe with ceaſeleſs praiſe hit works behold 
Both de —— How often from Tb 
c bill or thicket have we beard 
foal voices to the r 
1 each to other's note, 
Digi Creator ? Oft in bands, | 
Mile they hy watch, or niphtly rounding walk, 
With heav'nly touch of inſtrumental ſounds, 
In full barmonic number join'd their ſongs 
- Divide he , and Hi 2 our O's to heav' Ne 
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No. 13. Thurſday March 1 5. 


Dic mibi, 1 faeris tu leo, quali is eric? 0 t Marr. _ 
ere you a lian, how wou'd you behave ? 


HERE is nothing that of lat years has afforded mat- 

ter of amuſement to the town than 
Nicolini's combat with a lion in the Hay-market, which has 
r 
of the nobility r 1 0126 hag 
tain. — of this intended combat, it 
was confidently affirmed, and is ſtill believed by many in 
bath galleries, that there would be a tame lion ſent from 


| — . 


— ͤ——— ˙ . N 
x _ K ⁵˙ F ———_— 
| \ . R 8 5 
' 


e b png > ny 07 ro 
_ ſome ſuppoſed that he was to ſubdue him in reciterivo, as 
_ Orpheus uſed to ſerve the wild bxaſts in his time, and after- 
wards to knock him on the head; ſame fancied that the 
mee Beg San 
reaſon of the received that a lion will not hurt 
a a virgin; ſeveral, who to have en the opera in 
| Hah, bad informed their friends, that the on was to a8 « 
| in Hizh-Dutch ,and roar twice or thriceto a | 
| before he fell at the feet — To clear upa 
matter that was fo variouſly reported, I have made it my 
| bulinels to examine whether this pretended Bon is really 
= the ſavage he appears to be, or only a counterfeit. 5 
Bur before Icommunicate my diſcoveries I mult a : 
the reader, . EY laſt 7 
| winter, as I was thinking on — edf,"] eoeident 
| 8 upon my nearer lurvey of i, appeared nd 


2 
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eee The lion, ſeeing me very much ſurpriſed | 
told me, in a gentle voice, that I might come by him if I 
- pleaſed : for, lays he, I do not inten to hurt any body. 1 
_ thanked him very kindly, and paſſed by him: and in a little 
after law him leap reer 
very great applauſe. "Þ has been obſerved by ſeveral, | 
that the ber has changed his manner of ati twice or 
his faſt a ; Which 8 2 
6 gange a acquin reader that the lion has n 


Nicolinivfor what he pleaſed, out of his lion's ſkin, it was 
th to diſcard him; and it is verily believed to 
this day, that had he been brought upon the ſtage another 
was objeted againſt the firſt lion, that he reared Himſelf ſo 

high upon his hinder paws, and walked in fo ereft a po- 

ſure, chat he looked more like an old man than a lion. 

Tux ſecond Hon was a taylor by trade, who belonged 

- tothe play-houſe, and had the character of a mild and peace- 5 
able man in his profeſſion. If the former was too furious 

_ this was too for his part; inſomuch, that after a 

| . ſhort modeſt walk upon the ſtage, be would fall at the 

frust touch of Hydaſpes, without grappling with him, and 


giving him an opportunity ofſhewing his variety of Italian 


indeed, that he once gave him a rip in his 


1 trips: it is ſaid 
fleſh- colour 


05 himſelf, in his private character of a taylor. I muſt not o- 
mit that it wasthisfecondlionwho treated me with ſo much. 
= Tas aGing Sion at preſent is, as L am informed, a coun- 8 
try gentleman who. does it for his diverſion, but deſires his 
name may be concealed. He ſays very handſomly, in his 
Do — that he indulges 
c 
E 3 


doublet ; but this was only to make work for 
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an evening in this manner, than in gaming and drinking : 
b but at the fame time ſays, wih a rallery up- 
on himſelf, that if his name ſfrould the ill-na- 


A tured world might call him, rhe ſs e lion's in. This 


is made out of ſuch a happy mixture 55 


I MUST not conclude my . 
ce of a report that has been raiſed, to a utle- 
man's difadvantage, of whom I muſt declare an ad- 


; namely, . 

Ten ſiting peaccably one another, and ſmoaking a pipe 

together behind the ſcenes; by which their common cne- 

ies would infinuate, that it is but a ſham combat which 

hone wr 2 — von pare 

between them, it was 

— — H— 
_ ed upon as dead, to the received rules of the dra- 

ma. Beſides, this is what is practiſed every day in I H. 

minſter-ball, where is more uſual than to ſee a : 


len "Onithe courary; it gives 
me a juſt indignation to ſee a perſon whoſe action gives new 
—E—ü—C— — — and ſoſtneſs to lo- 
1 thus ſinking from the greatneis of his behaviour, and 
15 into the character of the London — | 
cfm wit, ha our Ce g. world copy 

. rs ales. ——— 


Nicolini and the lion have been 
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have related this combat of the lion, to ſhew what are at 
preſent the reigning entertainments of the politer part of 
Creat Britain. 
N AV DIENCES have often been reproached b ities tar. 
the coarſeneſs of their taſte ; SSI 


kn kde wares get taſte, hu of common 


” No. 14. Frida, March 16. 


= _ ** bis , infelix, exue RY "Ny 


Ovi p. Met. I. 4. v. 590. 
„. retch that thou art. put off this monſtrous ſhape. 


FF was Fh this morning upon the ſpirit and hu- 
| 1 mour of the C 23 2 2 years a- 
„and thoſe of the gr time; and lamented to my- 
IE, that thoug h in thoſe s they neglected their mora- 
: lity, they — . up their ſenſe; but that the beau mon- 
de, at preſent, is only grown more childiſh, not more in- 
nocent, than the former. While I was in this train of 
2 an odd fellow, whole face I have often ſeen at 
gave me the following letter with theie 
| 2 U 78 The lion preſents his humble oe, to you, 
: and ae me to give this into your own bands. 


_ Fron ny den in the — March 16. 
5 1 


; HAVE read all our paper 1 bv id wy c- 

1 ſentment your reflexions upon operas, till 
6. r ou plainly 1 

„ nor Crimaldi and — 4 a c 


* 


that Sig- 


e with the valour of his characj- 


- © ter, or the fiexceneſs of mine. I deſire you. would, for 
« your own fake, forbear ſuch intimations for the future; 4 

and mult ſay it is great piece of ill-nature in you, to 

5 ſhew ſo great. an eſteem for a foreigner, i- = 


Whores Fancy era 


1 1 
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© I TAKE notice of your fable of the lion and the man, 
but am ſo equally concerned in that matter, that I ſhall 
not be offended to which ſoever of the animals the ſu- 
< periority is given. You have miſrepreſented me, in fay- 
© ing that I am a country gentleman, who act only for my 
© diverſion; whereas, had I ſtill the fame woods to range in 
8 nM which I once had when I was a fox -humter I ſhould not 
© reſign my manhood fora maintenance: and affure you, as 
© low as my circumſtances are at preſent, I am ſo much a 
© man of honour, that I would ſcorn to be any beaſt for 
© bread but a lion. 


| Tours, &c. 


3 1 14D no ſooner ended this than one of my landlady's 

ehildren brought me in ſeveral others, with ſome of which 
I ſhall make up my preſent paper, they all having a ten- 
a archanatig 
diverſions. 


| $8 IR, Covent-Garden, March 13. 
HAVE been for tw under-ſexton of this : 

.<F —— on — 
« into prayers {ix times in all thoſe years; which office I 

: rg rat great ſatisfaction till this fortnight 
» pſt, ring which time I ind my congregaion ke 
IM the warning of my bell, morning and evening, to © 
« a puppet-ſhow ſet forth by one oel under the Piaz- 
© zas. By this means I have not only loſt my two cuſto- 
45 mers, whom I uſed to place for ſix- pence a- piece over a- 


3 
5 n people, 
T. > gd ay mo gg erode 
of but on Sundays. I have placed my fon at 
Piazzas, to acquaint the ladies that the bell rings for 
27 Rue Be IE Oye 
— SYS bor Aug: or bs Oh foe wil de wad, f 
5 Nr n and 
that Punchinello may chuſe hours leſs canonical. As 
| WWW 


K «". 8 2 = 


E Mrs. Kaghael 2 but Mrs. Rachel ber- 
who come to cinch 5 


- 
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< while we haves very thin houf ; 9 


" N much — *. 
| Tours, be. 
=} dure pit find is from the underaer a 


SIR, 


4. Crna Sir, ae 
them underftand, that it is a kind of acting to go in ma(- 5 
© que and a man ſhould be able to fay or do things 
a proper for the dreſs in which he appears. We have now 
and then rakes in the habit of Roman ſenators, and 
c 
c 


grave 
politicians in the dreſs of rakes. The misfortune of the 
is, that p dreſs themſelves in what they have 
oe > not what are fit for. There is not 
"C1 « girl in the town, but let her 
1 and ſhe ſhall dreſs as a 


heoctl 5, til en occalion ofix= 
— the refuſe ofthe . 
0 We had a judge that danc&d a minuet, with a quaker for 

partner, while half a dozen harkequins ſtood by us. 
A ſpectators: a Turk drank me off two bottles of wine, and 


© a Few eat me up half a ham of bacon. KI con bring = 


© my deſign to bear, and make the maſkers.: 0 
characters in my aſſemblies, I hope you ay ons woah 
dis a foundation laid for more elegant and improving gal- 
. eee N 
| 2 


=. 
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by, that ou will ve to the endeavours 
0 y gi „E pos: 


Your moſt obedient humble ſervant. 


I am very g glad the following epiſtle 4 me to men- 


tion Mr. Powell a ſecond time in the fame paper ; for in- 


deed there cannot be too great encouragement given to his 


Z {kill in motions, * he is — proper ictions. 


8 FR, 


Te the Sas ie under the 
little Piazza in Covent-garden, being at preſent 


© the two leading diverſions of the town, and Mr. Powell 


_ © profeſling in his advertiſements to ſet up Whittington and 


« his cat againſt Rinaldo and Armida, my curioſity led me 
* the beginning of laſt week to view both theſe perform- 


© ances, and make my obſervations upon them. 


© FirsT therefore, 1 conent Luk —— Mn Powel? 


„ wiſely forbearing to give his company © bill of fare be- 


. 


every ſcene is new and unexpected; whereas 


mM it is certain, that the undertakers of the Hay-market hy- 
To. ing raiſed too 


RY 


Tux king of 7, 


great an expectation mant 
t their audience on the . 
alem is obliged to come from 
EE er en 
rice by hit hors, as my -book had me; 
s While I expected Armida's 
p « forward towards Argantes, Ifound the hero was 
to go to Armida, and hand her out of her coach. We 


much 


4 « ba alſobut a very ſhort allowance of thunder and light- 


1 tho I cannot in this place omit doing juſtice to 


© the y who had the —— 


Ne he flaſned out 
roſin in ſuch juſt proportions, and in ſuch due time, 


7 enn benoebing Gaga of fs bikng 


one day a moſt excellent player. I faw indeed but two 
_ © things wanting to render his whole action compleat, 1 
3 — IR re little lower, and hiding his 


een en Gurl. Powell end n e 


5 both the ſame thought, and I think much about the fame 
« eee n tho 


© indeed 


s ſhould ruſh | 1 
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© indeed with very different ſucceſs. The ſparrows and 
© chaffinches at the Hay-market fly as yet very irregularly 
© over the ſtage; and inſtead of perching on trees, and 


performing their parts, theſe young actors either get in- 
_ © to the galleries, or or put out the candles, whereas Mr. 
Powell has fo well diſciplined his pig, that in the firſt' 


© ſcene he and Punch dance a minuet together. I am in- 


© formed however, that Mr. Powell reſolves to excel his 
© adverſaries in. their own way; and introduce larks in his 


© next opera of Suſanna, or innocence betrayed, which will 


„ be exhibited next week with a pair of new clders. . 


Tk moral of Mr. Powell's drama is violated, I con- 
_ © fels, by Punch's national reflexions on the French, and 
and king Harry's laying his leg upon the queen's lap 
© in too ludicrous a manner before fo great an aſſembly. 


As to the mechaniſm and ſcenery, every thing indeed 
© was uniform and of a piece,and the ſcenes were managed 


very dextrouſly; which calls on me to take notice, that 
bat the Hay-market the undertakers foxgetting to change 


© their ſide- we were preſented with a proſpect of 
1 * the ocean in the n of « delightful grove; and tho' the 


ntlemen on the ſtage had very much contributed to the 


"2 


0 the trees, I muſt own I was not a little aſtoniſhed to ſee 


a well-dreſſed young fellow, in a full-bottomed wig, 
appear in the midſt of the ſea, 2 


concern taking ſnuff. 


© I SHALL only obſerve one thing farther, in which 
. both dramas agree; which is, that by the ſqueak of their 


© voices the heroes of each are eunuchs; and as the wit 


© in both pieces is equal, I muſt prefer the performance of | 


c Mr. Peuell, becauſe 1 it is in our own language.” R 
1 . dec. . 


No. 15. 


of the grove, by walking up and down between 


* 


465 wp RA za OSS 


V 


4 — —— 
3 — —mñaaͤ—œää— — — —-¾ es — \ 


| doubtful, 1 he bib undtrmined in her Sete bee, = 
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No. 15. Saturday, * 17. 


Paroa leves capiunt animos- 
Oro. Ars am. 1. 1. v. 159. | 


Light minds are pleaſed with trifies.. 


HEN I was in France, IT ufed to gaze with great | 
aſtoniſhment at the ſplendid equipages, and party- 

coloured habits, of that fantaſtic nation. I was one day 
in particular contemplating a lady, that fat in a coach a- 


parti 
dorned with gilded Cupids, and ſinely painted with the 


loves of Venus and Adonis. The coach was drawn by ſix 


milk-white horſes, and loaden behind with the fame num- 


ber of powdered footmen. Juſt before the lady were a 


couple of beautiful pages, that were ſtuck among the har- 


neſs, and, by their gay dreſſes and ſmiling features, look- 


| ed like the elder brothers of the little boys that were carv- 


ed and painted in every corner of the coach. a 
Tart lady was the unfortunate Cleanthe, who ew- 5 


wards gave an occaſion to a pretty melancholy novel. She 
had, for ſeveral ycars, 2 
man, whom after a long and intimate 


acquaintance 
ook, upon the account of this ſhining equipage, which 


| CCC but a crazy 
conſtitution. The circumſtances in which I ſaw her, were, 


it ſeems, the diſguiſes only of a broken heart, and a kind 
of to cover diſtreſs ; for in two months after ſhe 


Was carried to her grave with the ſame po mp and magnifi- 
_ cence; being ſent thither partly the Iok of one lover, ho 


and partly by the poſſeſſion of an | a; 
I Have often reflected with Wel on this unaccount . 
able humour in womankind,,. of being ſmitten with every 
thing that is ſhowy. and ſuperficial ; and on the numberleſs 
evils that befal the ſex, from this light fantaſtical diſpoſi- 


tion. I myſelf remember a young lady, that was v 
ly ſolicited by a couple of importunate rivals, who, for ſe- 
veral months together, did all they could to recommend 
themſelves, by complacency of behaviour, 


neſs of converlation. At length when the competition 
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of the young lovers very luckily bethought himſelf of add- 


ing a ſupernumerary lace to his liveries, which had ſo good 


an effeR, that he marrzed her the very week after. 


TE uſual converſation of ordinary women very much 
cheriſhes this natural weakneſs of being taken with outs 


ſide and ap ce. Talk of a new- married couple, and 


yu immediately -hear whether they keep their coach and 
„or eat in plate: mention the name of an abſent lady, 
and it is ten to one but you learn ſomething of her gown 


and petticoat. A ball is a great help to diſcourſe, and a 


birth-day furniſhes converfation for a twelve-month after. 
A ow of precious ſtones, an hat buttoned with a 
diamond, a brocade waiſtcoat or petticoat, are ſtanding 


topics. In ſhort, they confider only the drapery of the ſpe- 
cies, and never caſt away a thought on thole ornaments f 
the mind that make perſons Huffrious in themſelves, and 
uſeful to others. When women are thus perpetually 


dazzling one another's imaginations, and filling their heads 


with nothing but colours, it is no wonder that they are 


more attentive to the ſuperficial parts of life, than the ſo- 
lid and ſubſtantial bleſſings of it. A girl who has been 


trained up in this kind of converſation is in danger of every 


embroidered coat that comes in her way. A pair of fring- 
ed gloves may be her ruin. In a word, lace and ribbons, 


ſilver and gold galloons, with the like glittering gewgaws, 


are ſo many lures to women of weak minds or low educa- 
tions, and, when artificially diſplayed, are able to fetch 
down the moſt airy coquette from the wildeſt of her flights 
and rambles. . OY, | 
 __ TrvE happineſs is of a retired nature, and an enemy to 


3 pomp and noiſe; it ariſes, in the firſt place, from the en- 


tains, fields and meadows: in ſhort, it 


Joyment of one's ſelf; and in the next, from the friend- 


ſhip and converſation of a few ſelect companions: it loves 


ſhade and ſolitude, and naturally haunts _ _ foun- 
s every thing it 


Wants within itſelf, and receives no addition from multi- 


tudes of witneffes and ſpectators. On the contrary, falls 
Happineſs loves to be in a croud, and to draw the eyes of 
the world upon her. She does not receive any ſatisfaction 

from the applauſes which ſhe gives herſelf, but from the 
admiration which fhe raiſes in others. She flouriſhes in 


a - . 


* * 
room: 


is not in the ring, the play-boule, or the drawi 


own ſex, and 


* <>. K 
8 
of # þ . 
4 * 
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the enemy,ſhe unfortunately caſt her eye on a Trojan, who 


wore an e funic, a | coat of mail, with 


mantle of the finelf purple A pollen bow, ſa he, hung 
32 bis Jhoalder'; his ga rment - BY: buckled with a. 22 
laſp, and hit head «vas covered with an helmet of the ſame 

| Shining metal. The Amazon immediately ſingled out this 

well Warrior, being ſeized with a woman's long< 

ing for the pretty trappings that he was adorned with: 

fene incauta per agmen — 

 - Femineo prede et ſpoliorum ardebat amore. 


N — 


No. 16, . Monday, March 19. 
. Quod verum atgue decens curo et rago, et omni in hoc ſum. 8 
De SE ob © "Xi I. v. 11. 


Whit right, what true, what fit we jufth c,,, 
Lat thi be all my care for di x atis, Pork. 
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retrench the little ſuperfluities of garniture and 
equipage. The bloſſoms 
the root that nouriſhes them is | 
I SHALL therefore, as I have ny , apply iny remedies 
to the firſt ſeeds and princi ang rough affected dreſs, without 
deſcending to the dreſs itlelf though a the huge time 
mult own, that I have thoughts of creating an officer un- 
der me, to be entituled, The cenſor of ſmall wares, and 
of alloting him one day in a week for the execution of 
ſuch his office. An operator of this nature might run 
cer me, with the fame regard as a ſurgeon to a | 
the one might be employed in healing thoſe blotches and 
tumours which. break. out in the body, while the other is 
iweetening the blood and rectifying the. conſtitution.. To 
ſpeak truly, the young people of both ſexes are ſo wonder- 
fully apt to ſhoot out into long fwords or fweeping trains, 
buſhy head - dreſſes or full-bottomed periwigs, with ſeveral 
other incumbrances of dreſs, that they ſtand in need of 
_ pruned very frequently, leſt they ſhould be oppreſſed with 


=. ornaments, and over-run with the luxuriance of their ha- 


bits. I am much in doubt, whether I ſhould give the pre- 
ference to aQuaker that is trimmed dal and almolt cat to 
the quick, or to a beau that is loaden with ſuch a redund- 
Ac of excreſcences. I muſt therefo-- dlefre my corrce 


we 4 — wow 6b „„ @ 


ſpondents to let me know bow they approve my project, 

aud whether they think the erettingof fuch a petty on 
ſhip may not turn to the emolument of the publics for 1 
4 any thing of this m eki and without 
advice. 
- THERE mender d of mp dennen ue e | 
_ addre$ myſelf in the ſecond place; I mean ſuch as fill their 
letters with. private ſcandal and black accounts of 

lar perſons and families. The world is ſo full of ill-na - 

ture, that L have l ſent me by people who cannot 
| tpel], and ſarires.compoled by thoſe who. ſcarce know how 
to write. By the laſt poſt in I neccived a 
of ſcandal which is not z adi have a whole 


| . of letters in womens hands that me Gill of —— 


© lunnites, inſomuch, that when I ſee-the name Celia;Pbillis 

Paſtors, or the like, at the bottom of a ferawl, I con- 
clude on courſe that it brings me ſome account of a fallen 
W — 


" i 


- 


1 fall of themſelves, when 5 
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| that it is not 
and cuckoldoms- 
their preſent lurk” 
ES 
et in a ; not 
Ny Ew them in body; ad will t ol 
1 an example of any particular criminal. In ſhort, I 
have ſo much of a Fawcan in me, that I ſhall paſs over 
| | armies. .It is not Lait nor 


9 6 
at a blow. I ſhall do, out ef humanity, what that empe- 
| ror would have done in the crucky of his and aim - 
every ſtroke at a collective body of offenders. At the fame 
time I am very ſenſible, that nothing ſpreads a paper like 
private calumny and defamation ; but as my ſpeculations 
are noe under this neceſſity, they are wot expoſed to d. 
| temptation. 

In the next place I muſt apply myſclf to my party cor- 
reſpondents, ho are continually tcazing me to take no- 
| tice of one another's gs. How often am I aſked = 
by both fides, if it is poſſible for me to be an unconcerned 
ſpectator of the rogueries that are committed by the party 
i te mi the de. About 
two days fiance I was repreached with an old Grecian law, 
that forbids any man to ſtand as a neuter or a looker-on in 
_ the However, as I am very ſen{- 
ible my paper would loſe its whole effect, ſhould it run in- 
to the outrages of a party, I ſhall take care to keep clear 
of every thing which looks that _ If I can any way 


_ alk 1 ap apr > yt ic ferments, I 
a 


Wnar Thave faid under the n 3 
Ian aſtuid, very much retrench the number of my corre- 


nden 1 hall therefore au my e, hai I 


3 
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be has ſtarted any hint which he is not able to purſue, it 
he has met with any ſurpriſimg ſtory which he docs not 
now how to tell, if he has diſcovered any: e 
vice Which has eſcaped my obſervation, or has hard of 
any uncommon virtue which he would deſne to-publiſh - 
in ſhort, if he has any materials that can furniſm out an in 
nocent diverſion, I ſhall promiſe him my- beſt-aſſiftance in 
the working of hem up for a public entertainment. * 
Tus paper my reader will ind was intended for an an- 
ſwer to a multitude of correſpondents; but I hope he will 
pardon me if I ſingle out one of them in particular, who 
. W 


* 


1 T-HE SYR CT'AT OR 


1K, „ | March 15, 1710-17. 


1 AM at preſent „ —— 
do but to· mind my own buſineſs; and therefore 


ou that r 
. yo ona you. I obſerve that you have appointed your 
printer ihrer to receive letters and advertifements 

for the city of London; and ſhall think myielf very much 
©. honoured by you, it you will appoint me to take in let- 
6. ters 1 city af Meſtminſter and 
_ © the dutchy of Lancaſter. Though I cannot promiſe to 

fill ſuch an employment with ſufficient abilities, I will | 
. e aps e e eee 
« want * and genius. I. am, 

| e | 

7 out mf obedient Gan 


UE Lillie. 


No. 17. | Twſtay, March 20. 


wa ante omnia vullun. 


* Sat. 10. 1. 197. 
— 4 re, cu ph | a 
Deforn' unfeatur'd.. | = Day DEN. 


5 S* 5555 „ when 
k r 


- 


_ . 
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mthinks, an honeſt. and laudable fortitude to dare to be 
ugly; at læaſt to keep ourſelves from being abaſhed with 2 

_ conſciouſneſs of i which we cannot help, and. 
in which there is no guilt. I would not defend an hag- 
| > oypory paſſing away much time at a glaſs, and giving 
ſſes and languiſhipg graces to deformity ; all I intend 

is, that we ought to be contented with our countenance 
and ſhape, fo far, as never to give ourſelves an uneaſy re- 
flexion on that ſubzect. It is to the ordinary people, who 
are not accuſtomed to make very proper remarks on any 
occaſion, matter of great jeſt, if a man enters with a pro- 
minent pair of ſhoulders into an aſſembly, or is diſtinguiſſ- 
ed by an expanſion of mouth, or obliquity of aſpect. It ia 
happy for a man, thet has any af chu r 5 
if he can be as merry upon himſelf, as others are apt to be 
upon that occaſion: when he can poſſeſs himſelf with ſuc lr 
a chearfulnels, women and children, who are at firſt friglt- 
ed at him, will afterwards be as much pleaſed with him. 


As it is barbarous in. others to 2 As, 1 


— agrecable when he can lt upon himſelf for 


Ma pan Ane ust. WED was an hero in this 
kind, and has drawn many plcaſantrics fro: the irregula- 


7” rity of his ſhape, which he Fare wonen very much reſembl- 


ing the letter Z. He diverts himſelf likeways by repre-- 
ſenting to his reader the make of. an engine and pully, 
with which he uſed to take off his hat. When there hap-- 
pens to be any thing ridiculous in a viſage, and the owner- 
ol it thinks it an aſpect of di ity, he muſt be of very great 
ru to be exempt from r the beſt expedient there 


is to be pleaſant upon himſelf. Prince Harry and-Fal- 


af, in Shakeſpear, have carried the ridicule upon fat and · 
Lean as far as, it will, go. Falſiaff is humorouſly called 
Woolſack, Bed-prefſer, and Hill of Fleſtt; Harry, a. Star- 


veling, an Hlves-ſkin, a Sheath, a Bow-caſe, and a Tuck. 


There is, in ſeveral incidents of the convcetation between 
them, the jeſt ſtill kept up upon the. perſan. Great. ten- 
derneſs and ſenſibility in this point is. one af. che greateſt - 
Vcakneſſes of ſelf- love. For my own part, I am a little 
— unhappy in the mould of my face, which is not ſo- 
| long as it is broad: whether this might not are 
n opening my A 
PeOPit 
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pours, and 2 —— — 
— I am not at leiſure to determine 

po yy by I have been often put our of coumengnce by the 

ſhortneſs of my face, and Was-. at pains in 


| thorter, provided it might 
count of. — —— —— — 
with the ſpirit of mirth and ur which is natural 
to that place, . 1 
ater | T 


. Phe profund Sir 
P in the laſt 
of your ſpeculations that I have yet ſeen, by your 

CCC | 
continue, I ſhall take the liberty to furniſh you with a 
| © brief account of ſuch a one as perhaps you have not ſeem 

nal your travels, unleſs it was your fortune to touch 
upon ſome of the wood parts of the A/rican continent, 
© in your voyage to or Grand Cairo. There have 
© aroſe in this uni „long fince you left us without 


- . ying quy-Way, ſeveral of theſe inferior bebdomadal 


— the Handſom Club; as a burleſque upon 
__ © which, a certain <1 
into the world in maſquerade, for ſome years laſt paſt 
have aſſociated themſelves together, and aſſumed the 
name of the Ugly Club : this illfavoured fraternity con- 
« which's — Dr noting — the choice of. - 
which is not confined by patent to any particular ſoun- 
dation, (as. 57. John's men would have the world believe, | 
Dand have therefore erefted a ſeparate withinthem- 
c. ſelves) but is left to elect from any -ſchool in 
Crea Britain, 


as the Punning Club, the Witty Club, and a- 
ſpecies, that ſeem to have come - 


the candidates be within the 


rules of the club, as ſet forth, in a table, entituled, The 


Ad Deformity. A clauſe or twoof which I ſhall trans. 5 
© mit to you. 5 
3 Tu ar no perſon whatſoever ſhall be admitted wich- 


9 
i coumte- 
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© countenance; of which the preſident and officers for the 
*, time being are to determine, and the preſident to have 
* the caſting voice, : wh 
I. THAT a ſingular regard examinati- 
7 on, to the gibboſity of the 3 | 
* ſelves, as founders kinſmen; or to the obliquity of their 
© figure, in what fort ſoever. 
III. Trar if the quantity of any man's uoſe be emi- 
© nently miſcalculated, mm 6 we, 
© he ſhall have a juſt to be elected. 
Laſih, Tur if there ſhall be two or more competi- 


tors for the ſame vacancy, ceteris paribus, he that has 
© the thickeſt ſkin to have the preference. ; 


_ © Evexy freſh member, upon his firſt night, is to enter> 
+ tain the company with a diſh of cod-fiſh, and a ſpeech in 
_ © praiſe of Ep; whof portraiture ey 5 have in full pro- 

portion, or rather diſproportĩon, over the chimney ; ani 
5 1 | 
_ © chaſe the heads of Therfotes, Duns Scotus, Scarron, Hu- 

© dibras, and the old — in Olabam, with all the 
0 2 L» clab- 


admirers of the 


ZZ poſſible encouragement to 
5 5 . th ſara, though none yer have appered to do = 


-— - 
© Tux de le thelr at denn” 
© champien, has ſhewn me two copies of verſes com- 


© poſed by a gentleman of this ſociety ; the firſt, a congra- 


© tulatory ode inſcribed to Mrs. Touchwood, upon the los 


of her two fore-teeth ; the other, a a panegyric upon Mrs. 
< Andiron's left ſhoulder. Mrs. Vizard, ke ſays, ſince the 
_ © fmall-pox;, is grown tolerably ugly, and a top toaſt in the 
( club; but I never heard him fo. laviſh of his fane things, 


© as upon old Nell Trot, who conſtantly officiates at their 
©: tables her he-even adorcs and extols as the very coun» 
of mother Shiptam; in ſhort, Nell, ſays he, is me 


« of the extraordinary works of nature ; but as for com- 
plexion, ſhape, and features, ſo valued by others, they are 
all mere outſide and fymmetry, which is his averſion. 


© Give me Leaye to. add, that the prefident is a facetious ke” 


pleaant 
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—— of the 
1 —— Beige; 
queſtion but our great 


be very curious to know the reaſon w thetr forefathers 


uſed to fat together like an audience of in their 
don country, and to hear. whole. plays's ** 


1 n did not underſtand. 


the fi 


and reaſonable 


upon e ran plans 5 


2 — the poctaſters and-filers of | 

the town, who were uſed to deal in # more ordinary kind 

of ware; 99 ; 
is 


— e inet 5 


1 urn d my rage into pity: 
which the Engliſh for rhyme fake tranſlated, 
Aud into pit turn'd my rage. 


By this means the ſoft notes that were adapted to pity in 
_ the angry ſounds 


%. 


- Ys TRT PEGS UR W. 18. 
ſtowed upon rape FOR, and FROM, to the eternal ho- 
nour of our E particles. 
Tux next ſtep to our refinement, was the introducing 
of Italian actors into our opera; who ſung . —. 4 
their own language, at the fame time that our. cot 

rmed theirs in our native tongue. , The By 5 or he- 
ro of the play generally ſpoke in Taſian, and his Nlaves 
anfrered him in Engliſh: the lover frequently made his 
court, and the heart of his princels, in a languag 
-which ſhe did not underſtand. One would have thought 
Ie very Aa to have carr e Adlogies after ite inmk- 
ner, without an interpreter between the perſons that con- 
verſed together; but this was the ſtate of the Engli/h Rage 
for about three years. | 
Ar length the audience grew tired of underſtanding half . 
the opera; and therefore to eaſe themſelves entirely of the 
e eee ded ee Sans 
| whole opens © in an unknown t We no 
underſtand the language of our on 3 inſo- 
much that I have often been afraid, when I have Cen our | 
Italian in the vehemence of action, 
that they have been calling us ame, and abuſing us 2- 5 
mong themſelves; but I hope, ſince we do put ſuch an en- 
tire confidence in them, they will not talk ag TS heme 


5 cur face, though they may do it with the lame ſafety as i 


it were behind our backs. In the mean time, I cannot for- 
bear thinking how naturally an hiſtorian who writes two 


or three hundred years hence, and does not know the taſte 


of his wiſe forefathers, will make the following reflexion, 
In the beginaing of the eighteenth century, the Italian 


tongue vag ſo well underſtocd in England, that operas 1 


were acted on the public ſtage in that language. 

DO ſcarce knows how to be ſerious n 
af an abſurdity that ſhews itſelf at the firſt fight. It does 
not want any great meaſure of ſenſe to ſce Pe ridicule of 
_ this monſtrous practice; but what makes it the more aſto- 


it is wot the taſte of the rabble, but of perſons of 1 


the greateſt politencks, which has eſtabliſhed it. 

IF the {talians have a genius for muſic above the Er- 2] 

liſh, the Engliſh have a genius for other performances of . 
a much higher nature, and capable of giving the mind a 

much nobler entertainment, — 


— * 
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fible (at a time when an author lived that was able to 
write the Phedra and Hippolitus) for à people to be ſo 


ſtupidly fond of the Italian opera, as * to give a third 


| day's to that admirable tragedy ? Muſic is cer- 
ec mit entertainment: but if it would take 
the entire poſſeſſion of our ears, if it would make us incap- 
TER if it would exclude arts that have a 


e 
̃ par ere, allow it no better quarter than Pla- 

fo has done, who baniſhes it out of his commonwealth. 
. Ar preſent, our notions of muſic are ſo very uncertain, | 
that we do not know what it is we like; only, in 1 
we are tranſported with any thing that is not Eng iſh: ſo 
n be of a foreign growth, let it be Italian, — or 
Higi-Dutcb, it is the fame thing. In ſhort, our En liſh 


. _ OY and nothing yet planted. in its 


Wu a royal is burnt to the ground every man 
is at liberty to his plan for a new one; and though 5 
hat gamer ant ds it may furniſh ſeveral 


hints that to a good architect. I ſhall take 
the fame kiberty in a paper, of giving my opini- 


| on upon the ſubject of muſic ;. which I ſhall lay down on- 


ly in a problematical T 
ne e C 


2 No. 19. Thurſday, March 22. 
D bene — inopis me 3 pufill 


Finxerunt animi, raro et perpauca loguentix. 
| Hos. Sat. 4. I. I. v. 17. 


0 Thank heaven that ads me of an humble mind: ; 
Do action litile, eſo to ur di inclin'd! 


(puns one perſon behold another, who * | 
5 an utter ſtrang ger to him, with a caſt of bis eye, 
which, methought, — an emotion of heart very dif- 

ferent from what could be raiſed by an object fo aprecable 


as the gentleman he looked at, I began to conſider, not 
without ſome ſecret forrow, the e an envious 
G | 


man. 


VOI. I. 
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man. Some have fancied that envy has a certain magical 

force in it, and that the eyes of the; curious have by their 
faſcination blaſted the enjoyments of the happy. Sir Fran- 
cis Bacon ſays, ſome have been ſo curious as to remark the 
times and ſeaſons when the ſtroke of an envious eye is 

moſt effectually pernicious, and have obſerved that it has 
"bran; wh nes ener ere is ours 
of glory and triumph. At ſuch a time the mind of the pro- 
fpcrous man goes, as it were, abroad, among things with- 
out him, and ig mare expolod toche maligni ity. But I ſhall 
not dwell upon ſpeculations fo abſtracted as this, or repeat 
the many excellent things which one might collect out of 
authors upon this miſerable affection; but keeping in the 
road of common life, oonſider the envious man with relati- 
on to theſe three heads, his pains, his rclicks, and his hap- 

inels. 

W * envious man is in pain upon all occaſions which 
ought to give him pleaſure. The reliſh' of his life is in- 
verted; and the objeas which adminiſter the hi fatiſ- 
faction to thoſe who are exempt from this paſſion, give the 
| quickeſt pangs to perſons who are ſubject to it. All the 


of their fellow - creatures are odious: youth, 


beauty, valour, and wiſdom are provocations of their diſ- 
1 What a wretched and apoſtate ſtate is this! 


o be offended with excellence, and to hate a man be- : 


cauſe we approve him! The condition of the envious man 
is the moſt emphatically miſerable ; he is not only incap- 
able of rejoicing in another's merit or ſucceſs, but lives in 
a wW _ wherein all mankind are in a plot againſt his _ ; 
by ſtudying their own happineſs and advantage. il 
Prater ion honeſt tale-bearer, he makes it his buſineſs 
to join in converſation with envious men. He points to 
ſuch an handſom young fellow, and whiſpers that he is ſe- 
cretly married to a great fortune: when they doubt, he 


adds circumſtances to prove it; and never fails to 


aggra” 
vate their diſtreſs, by aſſuring them, that, to his knowlege, 
| ke has an unde will leave him ſome thouſands. Will has 
many arts of this Kind to torture this ſort of temper, and 
_ delights in it. When he finds them change colour, and 
_ ay faintly they wiſh ſuch a piece of news is true, he has 
f GGG ; 
| | ur 
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Tux reliefs of the envious man are thoſe little blemiſhes 


nnd imperfeftions that diſcover themſelves in an illuſtrious 
character. It is matter of great conſolation to an envious 


perſon, when a man of known honour. does a thing unwor- 
thy himſelf: or when any action which was well execut- 

ed, better information appears ſo altered in its cir- 
2 that the fame of it is divided among many, in- 
ſtead of being attributed to one. This is a ſecret ſatisfac- 
tion to theſe malignants; for the perſon whom they before 
could not but admire, they fancy is nearer their own con- 
dition as ſoon as his merit is ſhared among others. I re- 
member ſome years ago there came out an excellent poem 
without the name of the author. The little wits, who 
were incapable of writing it, began to pull in pieces the 
ſuppoſed writer. When that would not do, they took great 


| pains to ſuppreſs the opinion that it was his. That again 


failed. The next refuge was to ſay it was overlooked by 
one man, and many pages wholly written by another. An 
honeſt fellow who fat among a cluſter of them in debate on 
this ſubject, cried out, Gentlemen, if you are ſure name of 
| you yourſelves had an hand in it, you are but where you 
were, whoever writ it, But the moſt uſual ſuccour to the 
_ envious, in caſes of nameleſs merit in this kind, is to keep 
the property, if poſſible, unfixed, and by that means to hin-. 
der the reputation of it from falling upon any. particular 
erſon. Jou fee an envious man clear up his countenance, 
i in the relation of any man's great, happineſs in one point, 
you mention his uneaſineſs in another. When he hears 
fuch a one is very rich he turns pale, but recovers when 
vou add that he has many children. In a word, the only 
ſure way to an envious man's favour is not to deſerve it. 
Bor if we conſider the envious man in delight, it is like 
reading the ſeat of a giant in a romance; the magnificence 
dot his houſe conſiſts in the many limbs of men whom he 
Mas ſlain. If any who promiſed themſelves ſucceſs in any 
_ uncommon undertaking miſcarry in the attempt, or he, 
that aimed at what would have uſeful and laudable, 
meets with contempt and deriſion, the envious man, under 
 _ the colour of hating vain-glory, can ſmile with an inward 
wantonnels of heart at the ill effect it ny. have upon an 
: boneſt nnen for the future. 


62 | 5 | Having | 
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 _ Havin thoroughly conſidered the nature of this paſ- 
fon, I have made it my ſtudy to. avoid the envy that max 
accrue to me from theſe my ſpeculations; and if Iam not 
miſtaken in myſelf, I think I have a genius. to eſcape it. 
Upon hearing in a coffee -houſe one of my paperscommend- 
ed, I immediately apprehended the envy that would ſpring 
from that app lauſe; and therefore gave a deſcription of my 
face the next day; being reſolved, as I grow in reputation 
for wit, to reſign my pretenſions to beauty. This, I hope, 
may give ſome rg to-theſe unhappy gentlemen, who do 
me the honour to torment themſelves upon the account of 
this my paper. As their caſe is very deplorable, and de- 
' ſerves compaſſion, I ſhall ſometimes be dull, in pity to them, 
and will from time to time adminiſter conſolations to them 
by further diſcoveries, of my perſon. In the mean while, 
| * one ſays the SPECTATOR has wit, it may be ſome 
relief to them, to think that be W ine wy coyprogts ed 
ny. And if any one praiſes his moralit Bet 

— ae ans 8 
10 | 


the 
K 
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55 Hen. U. i. 1.225. 


Then hop Ber in » forehead —— Porz. 


\ MONG the other nt, I have 
| propoſed to myſelf, that of the correction of impu- 
dence is what I have very much at heart. This in a par- 

ticular manner is my province as SPECTATOR; for it s 
generally an offence committed by the eyes, and that againſt 
tuch as the offenders would perhaps never have an oppor- 
__ of injuring any other way. The following letter is 
4 complaint of a young lady, who. ſets forth a treſpaſs af 
_ this kind, with that command of herſelf as befits | 
and innacence, and yet with ſo much ſpirit as ſuſfciently 


_ expreſſes her indignation. The whole tranſaction is per- 


formed with the eyes; and the crime is no leſs than em- 
ploying them in ach 8 ner, 25 to divert the eyes of 


0. 20% THE SPECTATOR „„ 
E eie 
Ing up to heaven. 


5 8 7 N, 
| . OT fever wat 1 hello, an acceptable marr but 
| Hail ſome aukward imitators. Ever ſince the Spe c- 
c 13 rr 
©. 1 chuſe to call Starers; that without any regard to time, 
| © place, or modeſty, diſturb a large company with their im- 
pertinent eyes. Spectators make up a proper aſſembly 
Mb 4s ſhow or a bear- garden; but devout ſuppli- 
| attentive hearers, are the audience one ought 
to to ti churches.. I am, Sir, member of a ſmall pi- 
© ous congregation near one of the north gates of this ci-- 
© ty; much the greater part of us indeed are females, and 
_ © uſed to behave ourſelves in a regular attentive manner, 
till very lately one whole iſle has been diſturbed with 
© one of theſe monſtrous Starers; he is the head taller _ | 
© any one in the church ; ere, pe 


4 expoſing himſelf, ſtands upon a „ and commands 


the whole congregation, to the great annoyance of the 
devouteſt part gf the auditory ; for what with bluſhing,. 
© confuſion, and vexation, we can neither mind the prayers: - 
nor ſermon. Tour animadverſion * this inſolence 
6 ee N 

. S 1 R, | 
| Tour 7 bud] fro, = 


an flequently Gen of el fort of fellows, and 45 
not think there can be a greater aggravation of an offence, 


chan that it is committed where the criminal is protected 


by the ſacredneſs of the place which he violates... Many 
reflexions of this ſort might be very juſtly made upon this. 
Ferrer! . e e ee r 
be convinced b yt el ee 
is capable of impudent frotit before a whole 


congregation, and can © boar bet being a public ſpectacle, is not: | 

ſo eaſily rebuked as to amend by uti. Tiherss 
fore my correſpondent does not inform me, that within ſe- 

: Wo ks wan tes ond, wit ante at leaſt ſtand? 
u own * without n eninener friend 
* legs only, G3 „ my Will 
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i Profper has promiſed to take an haſſoc oppoſite to 
binn, and ſtare againſt him in defence of the ladies. I have | 


to cap. whoweer be thorn: em + Linens * 

renn 

at their champion, he will have ſome ſhame, and feel a lit- 
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Ir bes indeed been time out of mind g y remarks . 

add, and. as often lamented, that this family of Starers hav 
infeſted public aſſemblies: and I know no other way to 

ebviate ſo great an evil, except, in the caſe of fixing their 

C 

ſuch as are under the of 1 end en- 


| 2 for his own life has over his adver- 
* While the generality of the world are fettered by 
and move bi proper and juſt methods; he who has 


tha propriety of behaviour, with no ather m, but that 
of king negleted K. TO 
3 TAKE an impuident fellow to be a ſort of outdaw in | 


n away the reward due to 


good-breeding, and therefore what is faid of him no nation. 


a perſon can concen fr. For this reaſon one may 
be free upon him. I have put myſelf to great in con- 

Jcdering this prevailing quality which we call i 
And have taken notice that it exerts itſelf in a different man- 
ner according to the different foils wherein ſuch ſubjecta 


F theſe donunjons, as are maſters of it, were barn... Im- 


8 quence in an Engliſhman is ſullen and inſolent; in a > 
cot/man.it is untractable and 
S_— as. the 


of the world now runs, 
man behaves like a fur landlord, the 


Scot 


an ill received gueſt, and the /riſhman like a 
At who knows he is not welcome. There is ſeldom... 
1 4 
1 * 


3. in an Triſhman. 1 — 
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or North Briton; but that of an Iriſhman is al 
ne in : is cver the © 


1 cannot tell how to account for it, but theſe p 


have uſually eln opi- 
ENA Perhaps it is that 
; an Engliſh . - 

one ;, and when the 


Pele N | 
rated, than a. ſet of fellows among us who mock impr- 


dence with an air of humour, think to carry off the 


OT CS am we with ng other 


than ſaying in a gay tone, I put an impudent face 


| or e matter. No; no man ſhall be allowed the ad- 


tages of impudence, who. is conſcious that he is ſuch: 
: if he bn knows he is iropudent, he as well. be otherways; 


adadlnqd it ſhall be expected that he when he ſecs he 


SE No. 27. 


makes another do it. For nothing can atone for the want 
i 2 without ITE WOE 
Kell: * 


| Saturday, Merch 24. 


| —hoew f et pluribus umbris. © 
©... "Hor. Ep. ex 1. v. 28. 
There's rom n enough, and each may bring bis friend. 
Cxxzen. 5 


: TA owner very mach would, when Ire upen 5 
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S 


r chat 
Karre one another. 


and ſubalterns. 1 reckon bop ” 


deans, and arch- deacons. Among the 


of divinity, prebeindarics, and all ſhut wear ſcarves. * 
nded under the fubalterns. As for the 


22 our conſtitution it from any redundan- 
ey of incumbents competitors are num- 
Roby Oro ina Fe Wine ee 
been a r 
ſeveral i 
| ſubalterns into ſcarf | 
the price is rai 
As for the ſubalterns they are not to be numbered. 


| the ly, by che pling of their freeholds, they would JJ 


o carry moſt of the elections in England. ets 
"Tat body aFike leh 1 kf iniuenbered with faper- 


= Wan that are like Yirgil's army, which he tells 
us was fo crouded, 9 had ere to uſe 
their = eapons. This roch ious ſociety men may be 


r — . — — and M 


are comprehended ale : 


fuls to Weſtminſter-hall, every morning in term-time. 
MartiaP's deſcription of this ſpecies of lawiers is * 


ä Tras et verba locant. | 


| Men that bire our their words and anger ; that we mon 
or leſs paſſionate according as they are paid for It, and al- 
low their client a quantity of wrath proportionable to the 


fee which they receive from bim. I muſt however obſerve 


to the reader, that above three parts of thoſe whom Ireckon- 
among the litigious are ſuch as are only quarreliom in their 
hearts, and have no opportunity of ſhewing their paſſion at 


the bar. Neverthelcſs as they do not 2 


may ariſe, they appear at the hall every day, that they 


mm ſhew themſclves in a readineſs to enter the * when-- 


| ever there ſhall be accaſien for them. | 
Tux peaceable hawiers are, in the firſt place; many of | 


5 te benchrs af de eral inn of cou who fem to be 


the | 
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the dignitaries of the law, and are endowed with thoſe = 
qualifications of mind that accompliſh a man rather for a 
ruler than a pleader. Theſe men live peaceably in their 


ons, cating once a day, n 


S 
N 
| n 
ee — 2 y- 
Weftminſfter-hall, and are feen 1 — —.— 

—— a cc if fiee. I ſhall ſay ng 
of thoſe filent and buſy multitudes that are employed with- 
in doors in the drawing up of writings and conveyances; 


nor of thoſe greater numbers that palliate their want of bu- | 


= ſineſs with a pretence to ſuch chamber- 


Irx, in the third place, we look into the profeſſion of 
phyſic, we ſhall find a moſt formidable body of men: the 
fight of them is enough to make a man ſerious, for we may 
lay it down as a maxim, that when a. pation abounds in 


7 ** it grows thin of people. Sir William Temple 


is very much puzzled to find out a reaſon why the northern 
hive, as he calls it, does not ſend out fuch prodigious 


ſwarms, and over- run the world with Goths and Vandals, 


as it did formerly; but had that excellent author obſerved 
that there were no ſtudents in phyſic among the ſubjects 
of Thor and Woden, and that this ſcience very much flou- 


|  - riſhex in che nonth at preſent, he might have found a bet- + 


NN 
uſe of. This of men, in our own country, may be 
ä ſome of 
them ſlay in chariots, and ſome on foot. If the 
do leſs execution than the charioteers, it is becauſe they 
cannot rr Fr wrap ry gy er 


being duly liſted 
thoſe who are ſo unlucky as to fall into their hands. 3 
Fux are, beſides the above-mentioned, innumerable 
retainers to phyſic, who, for want of other patients, amuſe 
themſelves with the ſtifling of cats in an air- pump, cutting 
up dogs alive, or impaling of inſects upon the point of a 
_ needle for microſtopical 1 beſides thoſe that 
co any, and the chaſe of 


butter» 
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dutterſſies: FF a6 aan e973 avg 
ſpĩder-catchers. 

WHEN 1 confder how ech of thes profeſions arc 
crouded with muhitudes that ſeek their livehhood in them, 
| and how many men of merit there are in euch of them, 
who may be rather faid to be of the ſcience, than the pro- 
feſſion; I very much wonder at the humour of parents, 
who will not rather chuſe to place their ſons in a way of 
life where an Honeſt induſtry cannot but thrive, than in 
— ——— 
ſenſe may How many men are country- curates 
chat might have made themſchves aldermen of London, by 
a right improvement of a ſmaller ſum of money than what 
is uſuall laid out upon a learned education? A ſober fru- 
of ſlender parts and a flow apprehenſion, might 
| have thrived in trade, though he ſtarves upo n phyſic 

a man would be well e pleaſed to buy r 
Ane en Vagelliur 
is careful, ſtadious, and ob 


liging, but withal a berle d. thick- 
 ſkulled; he has not a client, 1 


| abundance of cuſtomers. The misfortune is, that ; 
| take a liking to a particular „ and — waar 
fire their ſons may be of it: whereas, in ſo great an affair 
of life, they ſhould conſider the genius and abilities of 
| their children more than their own inclinations. 
Ir is the great advantage of a nation, that there 
| we very few in it G da and heavy, Who may not be 
placed in ſtations of life, which may give them an oppor- 
tunity of making their fortunes. A well regulated com- 


merce is not, like law, phyſic, or divinity, to be over- 


ſtocked with hands; but, on the c flouriſhes by 
multitudes, and gives emp 1 
rr 


of floating 


its profeſſors. 


thou, that vend our wares and manufaRtures in all the = 
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1 2 Aandey, March a 


deaf, Meni mibi , ab 1 
| Hon. Ars poet. v. 188, 

—IFtatever contradi@ts my ſenſe 

I hate to ſee, and never can nn, | Rosconnon, 


T* ward SPECTATOR being 4 uſually under- 
ſtood N 
; ons. in our theatres, I ſeldom fail of many letters relating 
to plays and operas. But indeed there are ſuch monſtrous 
Glenn See nba; that if one had not been an eye · wit- 
ne of them, one could nat. believe that ſuch matters had 
really been erhibited. Fhere is very little which con- 
— „ - 
ed the the co E and- 
in rr Our mirth is 
the laughter of fools, and our admiration the wonder of 
idiots; elſe fuch improbable, monſtrous, and incoherent 
dreams could not go off as they do, not only without the 


: utmoſt ſcorn and contempt, but even with the loudeſt ap- 


2 But the letters of my correſpon- 

ents will repreſent this affair in a more lively manner than 
= of my own; I ſhall therefore give them to 
my reader with only this preparation, that they all come 
from players, and that the, buſineſs of playing is now ſo 
managed, that you are not to be ſurprized when I fay one 
or two of them are rational, others ſenſitive and vegetative 
actors, and others wholly inanimate. I ſhall not place 
theſe as J have named them, bas as they have W 

| in the opinion of their audience. 


As. Sprergron, 5 | 
OUR CS tandem endemic? 
the epiſtles of other animals, emboldens me who 


1 « am the wild boar that was killed by Mrs. Tefts, to re- 


| 2 you, that I think I was hardly uſed in not 
the part of the lion in Hydaſpes given to me. It 


7 5 « w——_ WE been but a natural ſtep for me to have per- 
5 ' lonated that noble creature, afier FO * _ 


= _—_—— j — — 06 7 n . — 


© erect mein, hearing her 
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0 to Geifatticn in the part abore-mcationed: but that of a 


| © lion is too great a character for one that never trod the 


© ſtage before but upon two legs. As for the little reſiſt- 
© ance which I made, I hope it may be excuſed, when it 
E is conſidered that the dart was thrown at me by lo fair an 
© hand. I muſt confeſs I had but juſt put on my brutali- 
© ty ; and Camilla's charms were ſuch, that beholding her 
voice, and aſtoniſhed 
with her graceful motion, I not keep up to my aſ- 
* ſumed ele, bu ed like a man. 1 am, 
| 3 | 


_ Ma: srseraron, 5 
HIS is to let ee chat the 


OM «repreemtain of che world, in nothing fo much 


< as in this particular, that no one riſcs in it 


his merit. 1 have acted ſeveral parts of bouſhold 4 
with great 


applauſe for many Lam one of the men 
© inthe hangings in the Emperor of the Moon ; I have twice 
« performed the third chair in an Engliſh opera; and have 
— the in the Fortune-bunters.” I am now 
© grown old, and hope you will recommend me fo effec- 


_ - tually a that 1 may A ſomething before I go off the 
© Rage: in which hich you will do a great act of charity to, 
Tour ef nbl ſervant, | 


Nur. SPECTATOR, 3 5 
ERSTANDING that Mr. eee e 
you, and deſired to be raiſed from dumb and ſtill 
parts; I defire, if you give him motion or ſpeech, that 
« you would advance me in my way, and let me keep on 


in what I humbly preſume Lama maſter, to wit, in repre= 
© ſenting human and {till life together. I have ſeveral 
IM times acted one of the fineſt flower-pots in the ſame ope- 
© ra wherein Mr. Screne is a chair therefore upon his pro- 
0 motion, requeſt that I may ſucoecd him in the hangings 
Md oo: Tele 4h, | 


Your — ervant, 
1 * 3 
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1 R, Drury-Lane, Marth 24, 1910-11. 


DS * 


1 


727272.ͤ SIOCS 


2 6464 : 


4 


0 


SAW your friend the templar this evening in the pit, 

and thought he looked very little pleaſed with the re- 
< preſentation of the mad ſcene of The pilgrim. 1 wiſh, Sir, 
\ you would do us the favour to animadvert frequently up- 
© on the falſe taſte the town is in, with relation to plays 


as well as operas. It certainly requires a degree of un- 
« drftanding to play juflly ; but ſuch is our condition, 


that we are to ſuſpend our reaſon to perform our parts. 
As to ſcenes of madneſs, you know, Sir, there are noble 
inſtances of this kind in Steben, but then it is che 
diſturbance of a noble mind, from generous and humane 
reſentments : it is like that grief which we have for the 
deceaſe of our friends: it is no diminution, but 2 recom- 
— of human nature, that in ſuch incidents paſh- 

n gets the better of reaſon; and all we can think to 
dos. ourſelves, is impotent againſt half what we feel. 


I will not mention that we had an idiot in the ſcene, and 


all the ſenſe it is repreſented to have, is that of luſt. As 


for myſelf who have Jong taken pains in perſonating the | 
paſſions, I have tonight ated only an appetite. The 


part I play'd is thirſt, but it is repreſented as written ra- 


ther by a dray- man than a poet. I come in with a tub 


about me, that tub hung with quart- pots, with a full gal- 
lon at my mouth. I am aſhamed to tell you that I plea 
ed very much, and this was introduced as a madneſs ; but 


fare K& was ot hanna catch, for a _ 


have been as dry as ever I was in my life. 
lam, & 1 K, | 


Your moſt obedient and humble ſervant. Ty 


Mr. serer Aon, 5 Fre the Saviy in the Strand. 


F yau can read it with Wk eyes, I give you this trouble 
to acquaint you, that I am the unfortunate king J. a- 


tinus, and * I am the firſt prince that dated from 
mJ ace ſince John of Gaunt. Such is the uncertain- 


all human greatneſs, that 1 who lately never moved 


Si a guard, am now preſſed as a common ſoldier, 


and am to fail with the fuſt fair wind apa inſt my brother 


Lewis of France. It is a very hard thing to 2 of + 


. this 
Vor. I. | Fr I ex- | 


: : 

| 

_ 
1 1 . 
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© I experienced ſince the loſs of my diadem; for upon 
< quarreling with another recruit, I ſpoke — indignation 

: — out of my part in recitativo. 


Mel audacious Sine; 


Dur ſt thou an angry mogarch's fury brave ? 4 


The words were no ſooner out of my mouth, when a 
| © ſerjeant knocked me down, and asked me if I had a- mind 
to mutiny, in talking things nobody underſtood. You 
< ſee, Sir, my unhappy circumſtances; and if by your me- 
© diation yon can procure a ſubſidy for a prince, (who ne- 
© ver failed to make all that beheld him merry at his ap- 


"IO" you will merit the thanks of 
_ Tour Freed, - 
The King of LaTIUM. 
ADVERT ISEM E N T. 
For the Good of the Public. 


WITHIN two doors of the maſquerade lives an emi- 
nent Italian chirurgeon, arrived from the carnival at Ve- 
nice, of. great experience in private cures. Accommodati- 
ons are provided, and perſons admitted in maſquing habits. 
E has cured ſincè his coming thither, in 17 than a 
fortnight, four ſcaramouches, a mountebank dottor, two 


Turkiſh Baſſas, three nuns, and a morris-dancer.. 
; Venienti occurrite morbo. 


N. B. 4 NY perſon may agree by the great, and be kept 
5" th repair by the year. The doctor draws Jeeth without | 
ailing of your maſt. | 


No. 23. T, ueſday, March 27. 


Sevit atrox V, olſeens , nec teli conſpicit — | 
- Audttorem, nec yoo ſe ardens immittere poſit. 


.  Vigs. n. 9. v. 420, : 
Fierce V alſcens foams with 2 and gazing round 


85 . not him, who 2 e fatal wound ; 
N or knew to fix revenge. DavopkEx. 


HERE is nothing that more betrays a baſe 1 
" oo __ tan the giring of er tab ox man 


, * 


| — 20. 69 


* 8 * 
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reputation. Lampoons and ſatires, that are written with 


wit and fpirit, are like poiſoned darts, which not only in- 
flict a wound, but make it incurable. For this realon I 


am very much troubled when I ſee the talents of humour 
and ridicule in the poſſeſſion of an ill-natured man. There 

cannot be a greater gratification to a barbarous and inhu- 
man wit, than to a wo ie up forrow in the heart of a private 
perſon, to raiſe uneaſineſs among near relations, and to 


_ expoſe whole familics to deriſion, at the ſame time that he 
remains unſeen and undiſcovered. If, beſides the accom- 


pliſhments of being witty and ill-natured, a man is vicious 
into the bargain, he is one of the moſt miſchievous crea- 


. tures that can enter into a civil fociety. His ſatire will then 


chiefly fall upon thoſe who ought to be the moſt ex- 
empt from it. Virtue, merit, and every thing that is praile- 


worthy, will be made the ſubject of ridicule and buffoon- 


It is impoſſible to enumerate the evils which ariſe from 


| theſe arrows that fly in the dark, and I know no other ex- 


cuſe that is or 1 than that the wounds 
they give are only imaginary, and produce nothing more 
than a ſecret ſhame or forrow in the mind of the filfering 
n. It muſt indeed be confeffed, that a lampoon or 
do not carry in them robbery or murder; but at the, 


| — how many are there that would not rather loſe 
_ cotiſiderable ſum of money 8 
ſet up as a mark of infamy and derifion ? and in this caſe a 
man ſhould confider, that an injury is not to be meaſured 
E gives, but of bim that receives 5 


, or even life itſelf, than be 


"ua who can put the beſt countenance upon ilic out- 85 


rages of this nature which are offered them, are not with. 
out their ſecret anguiſh. I have often obſerved a paſſage | 

in Secrater's behaviour at his death, in a light whetein | 
none of the critics have es it. That excellent 


man, entertaining his friends, a little before he drank the 


| bowl of poiſon, with a diſcourſe on the immortality of the . 
_ Joul, at his entering upon it, ſays, that he does not believe 
any of the moſt comic genius can cenſure him for talking 
upon ſuch a ſubje at ſuch a time. This paſſage, I think, 
evidently glances upon Ariſftephanes, who writ a comedy on 
. Ties to ridicule the diſcourſes of that divine philoſopher.. 


ä many 3 Socrates was ſo 
H 2 -— little 
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little moved at this piece of buffoonry, that he was ſeve- 
ral times preſent at its being acted upon the ſtage, and nt- 
ver expreſſed the leaſt reſentment. of it. But, with ſub- 
miſſion, 1 I think the remark I have der made ſhews un, 
that this unworthy treatment made an impreſhon upon his 
mind, though be had been too wiſe to diſcover it. | 
Waun ulius Ggſar was lampooned by Catullus, he in- 
vited him to a ſupper, and treated {him with ſuch a generous - 
civility, that he made the poet his friend ever afier. Cai 
dinal Mazarine gave the ſame kind treatment to the learn- 
ed Quillet, who had reflected upon bis eminence in a ta- 
mous Latin poem. The cardinal ſent for him, and after fone 
kind expoſtulations upon what be had written, aſſured him. 
of his ch , and ditmificd him with a promiſe ef the next 
good abbey that ſhould fall, which he accordingly con- 
* terred upon him in a few months afier.. This had fo good 
an effect upon the author, that be dedicated the ſecond 
edition of his book to the cardinal, after having _——_—_ 
the paſſages which had given him offence. 
4 SEXTUS QUINTUS was not of ſo generous and 
a Pole ng.2-temper. Upon his being made pepe, the ſtatue = 
N one night dreſſed in a very dirty ſhirt, with 
aan excuſe written under it, that he was forced ta wear | 
| Gaul linen, 8 This 
was a xeflexion pe's ſiſter, who, before the 
promotion of her _ —. 4 thole mean circumſtances. 
that Paſquin re her.. As this palquinade made a 
great noiſe in Rome, the pope offered a conſiderable ſum 1 
of money to any perſon that ould diſcover the author ß . 
it. The author relying upon his holineſs's generality, as 
alſo on ſome private overtures which he had received from 
him, made the diſcovery himſelf; upon which the pope 
gave him the reward be - kad promiſed, but at the ſame time, 
to dilable the ſatiriſt for the | ca er his tongue to 
be cut out, and both his hands to be chopped off. Are- 
tine is too trite an inſtance. Every one knows that all the 
_ Kings in Eurqpe were his tributarics. Nay, there is a lei. 
ter of his. extant, in which he makes. bis boaſts that be 
badi laid the ſophy of Perfia under contribution. 
Tuo in, the various examples which I have bene ES 
| drawn together, theſe ſeveral great men behaved them 
8 dffcremly — the wits of the age who had. 


8 5 — | 
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| reproacked them: all of them plainly ſhewed that 
were very + ſite of their reproaches, and * 
quently that received them as very great injuries. For 
Were Per re il n 
theſe ſecret wounds; and cannet 
— hurt the perſon, r 
he thus aſſaults, in his body or in his fortune, could he 
do it with the ſame ſecurity. There is indeced ſometi- 
very barbarous and inhumane in the ordLury feribbſers of 


| lampoons. An innocent ,oung lady ſhalt be expoled for 
an 1 watüre. A 2 of a family turned to ridi- 
we, for ſome domeſtic calamity. A wife be made un- 
ceaſy all her life for a miſinterpreted word or action. Nay, 
a good, a temperate, and a juſt man, ſhall be put out of 
countenance by the repreſentation of thoſe qualitics that 
ſhould do him honour. So pernicious a thing is wit, You. 
it is not tempered with virtue and humani 2 

| I nave indeed heard of heedleſs. inco 

that without any malice have ſacrificed the reputation. — 
their friends and acquaintance, to a certain levity of tem- 
and a filly ambition of diſtinguiſhing themlelves by a 
Bun of a and ſatire: as if it were not infinitely more 


honourable to be a good-natured man, than a wit. Where 


1 there is this little petulant humour in an author, he is often 
very miſchievous without deſigning to be ſo. For which 
realon 1 it down. as a rule, that an indiſcreet 


man is more 1 than an ill-natured one: for as the 


latter will only atack his enemies, and thoſe he wiffies ill 


= to; the other injures indifferently both friends and foes... 


I cannot forbear, on this occaſion, tranſcribing a fable out 


of Sir Roger PEftrange, which accidentally lyes before 
me. A company of waggiſh boys were watching of 


© frogs at the fide of a pond, and ſtill as any of them put 
© up their heads, they'd be pelting them down again with 
_ © ſtones. Children, fays one of the frogs, you never con- 


< fider that though this may be play to you, it is death to us. 


As this week is in a manner {et apart and dedicated. to 

ö Gros thoughts, I ſhall indulge myſelf in ſuch ſpeculati- 

ons as may not be altogether unſuitable to the ſeaſon ; and 
in the mean time, as the ſettling in ourſelves a charitable _ 

5 frame of mind is a work very proper for the time; I have 

5 * paper endeavoured 1 expoſe that particular 2 
| 3 e 
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of charity which has been generally overlooked by divines, 
OE SEDAN . 


No. 24.  Weduſday, Merch 28. 


Accurrit quidam notus mihi nomine tantiim ;— © 
. manu, guid agis dulciſſime rerum? 
; Peg x, rp das 
Comes up'a fob (1 tyew him but by fame © 
Ad ſeiz'd my hand, and call 7 me 9 * name — 
 — Mh dear 7 how deft ? 


HERE are in W Asen le eh 

2 ficant people, e eee 

ter fort of conyerlation, and yet have an im 

bition of appearing with thoſe to whom they are not wel.. 

come. If you walk in tite park, one of them will vertain- 

_ Iy join with you, though you are in company with ladies; 

i you drink a bottle, they will find your-hannts. . What 
makes ſuch fellows the more burdenſgm, is, that they nei 


ther or nor pleaſe fo far as 10 be taken 2 


either. It is, I reſume, for this reaſon, that my corre-- (i 
 fpondents are wil. ng by my means to be rid- of them: The = g 
two following — are writ by perſons who ſuffer by 
ſuch impertinence. A-worthy old batchelor, who ſets m. 
for his doze of claret every ni night at ſuch an hour, is teazed 
by a ſwarm of them; who, becauſe they are ſure of room |: 
and fire, have taken it in their heads to keep a fort. ] 
bf cl b in his company: OE BH GO hi 
elf is an utter enemy to . 8 


> 
Mx. SPECTATOR. ED 


= HE uten k for der ee ber ies dicks i m. 
7 general, gave me a perfect reliſh-for your ſpecula- | 
tion on that: ſubje@;- but I have ſince been extremeli 

7 mortified, by the malicious: world r | 

'.: «whe ſupporters of ſueh- impertiient aſtemblies + 
leave to ſtate my caſe fairly; — es | 

r | 9 
lau, Sr, a batchelor of ſome ſtanding, anda travel. 

4 rs wy bunch) 1 conf an oa binn which { - 

g 


- 
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.* gratify without controlling other people's; I have a room 
and a whole bed to myſelf; and I have a dog, a fiddle, 
* and a gun; they pleaſe me, and injure no creature alive, 
My chief meal is a ſupper, , which I always make at a ta- 

© vern. I am conſtant to an hour, and not ill-humoured; 

for which reaſons, though I invite nobody, Ihave no fooner 
© ſupped, than I have a croud about me of that ſort of good 
© company that know not whithes elſe to go. It is true 
© every man pays his ſhare ; yet as they are intruders, 1 
have an undoubted- right to be the only ſpeaker, or at 
4 leaſt the loudeſt; which I maintain, and that to the 
great emolument of my audience. I ſometimes tell them 
© their own in pretty free language; and fometimes divert 
© them with merry tales, according as I am in humour. I 
© am one of thoſe who live in taverns to a great age, by a 
© ſort of regular intemperance ; I never go to bed drunk, 
© but always fluſtered ; I wear away very gently, am apt 
© to be peeviſh, but never angry. Mr. SpECTATOR, if 
© you have kept varieus company, you know there is in 

© every tavern in town ſome old kumouriſt or ether, who 
© is. maſter of the houſe as much as he that keeps.it. The 
© drawers are allin awe of him; and all the cuſtomers, who 
© frequent his company, yield him a fort of comical obe- 


„ dience.. I do not know but I may be ſuch a fellow as. 


© this myſelf. But I appeal to you, whether this is to be 
© called a club, becaule fo many impertinents will break. 


© in upon me, and come without appointment? Clinch of 


© Barnet has a nightly meeting, and ſhows to every one 


© that will came in and pay; but then he is the only actor- 


Why ſhould people miſcal things ? if his is allowed to | 
be a conſort, why may not mine be a lecture? How- 
© ever, Sir, I ſubmit it to you, and am, _ FD 


Tour maſt obedient, &c. 


NVL OU ad were preſſed againſt each other laſt wia- 

4 ter in à croud, in which uneaſy poſture we ſuſſer- 

d ed together for almoſt half an hour. I thank you for all 

_ © your civikities ever ſince, in being of my acquaintance 
* wkerever you meet me. But the ocher day you mo 
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© off your hat to me in the park when I was walking with 


© my miſtreſs. She did not like your air, and ſaid ſhe won- 
6 Za e eie Dear 


„Sir, conſider it is as much as my life is worth, if ſhe 


c ſhould think we were intimate; therefore I earneſtly en- 


8 treat you for the future to take no manuer of notice of, 


SIR, 
our obliged bumble Servant, 
Will. Faſhion. 


4 LIKE impertinence is allo _ troubleſome to the ſu- 


perior and more intelligent part the fair ſex. It is, it 

ſeems, a great incomeiene, tht tho of e . 

| pacities will pretend to make s, though indeed they are 

F by 
an 


empty chair, than to the converſation they come 


into Then r xd viſit. A friend of mine hopes for redreſs. 


in this caſe, by * the publication of her letter in my paper; 
which ſhe thinks thoſe ſhe would be rid of will take to 

themſelves. It ſeems to be written with an eye to one of | 

thoſe pert giddy unthinking irls, who upon the recom- 


mendation only of an perſon, and a faſhionable 


MADAM, 


mon rules and forms would never permit me to tell 


2 you otherways; to wit, that you and I, though equals 


n quality and fortune, are by no means ſuitable com- 
7 panions. 


lence are your beſt recommendations; therefore let me 
beg of you never to make me any more viſus. You 
come in a literal ſenſe to. ſee one, for you have nothing 
1 to ſay. I do not ſay this, that I would by any means. 


2 loſe your acquaintance; but I would keep it up with the 
© ſtricteſt forms of good breeding. Let us pay viſits, but 


> ever foe ans mother: of RR aaa 
3 | b 


air, take themſelves to be . women of the 
1 TAKE chis way to 3 you with what com- 


Lou are, it is true, very pretty, can dance, 
© and make a very good figure in a public aſſembly; but 
alas, Madam, ee ee ee diſtance and {i= 


a 
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ny yourſelf always to me, I ſhall return the obligation 
by giving the ſame orders to my ſervants. When acci- 

dent makes us meet at a third place, we may mutually la- 

© ment the misfortune of never finding one another at home, 
goa in the ſame party to a beneſit- play, and ſmile at each 

_ © other, and put down glaſſcs as we paſs in our coaches. 

85 Thus we may enjoy as much of each other's friendſhip as 

wee are capable: for there are ſome people who are to 
Abe known only by fight, with which fort of ONE 

© I hope you will always honour, , 


MADAM, 
Tuour moſt obedient humble n 5 
Mary Tueſday. 


. S. IS ssen nyſelf by the name of the day 
N | hoop, that wy — leads way haoer wth 


NO 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


20 prevent all miſtakes that may happen among gentle 
men of the other end of the. town, aube come but once 4 


week te St. James's coffee-houſe, either by miſcalling the 


' ſervants, or requiring ſuch things from them as are nt 


| Properly within their reſpective provinces : this is to giue 


notice, that Kidney, keeper of the baok-debts of the outlying 
cuſtemers, and obſerver of thoſe who go off without paying, 


baving refigued that employment, is ſucceeded by John Sow- Ss 


ton ; to whoſe place of enterer of meſſages and firſt coffee- 
grinder William Bird 7s promoted ; and Samuel Burdock | 


comes As . in the room er the fend Bird. * £ 


No. 2 5. mali, March 29. 


= — Egreſeitque medendo. | Vine, Kn. 12.1 v. 6. he 

And fickens by the very means 1 health. 

- Te b will explain , and needs no 
„ 1s | 
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IAM one of chat ſickly tribe who are commotilyk 


< | by the name of Valetudinarians; and do che 


, 
3 


„you, that 1 firſt contracted this ill habit of body; or 14. 


© ther of mind, by the ſtudy of phyſic. I no ſooner be- 


gan to peruſe books of this nature, but I found my pulſe 


© was irregular; and ſcarce ever read the account of any 


© diſeaſe that I did not fancy myſelf afflifted with. Dr. 
© Sydenham's learned treatiſe of fevers threw me into a 
© lingering hectic, which hung upon me all the while 1 


© was reading that excellent piece. I then applied myſelf 
© to the ſtudy of ſeveral authors, who have written upon 
« phthifical diſtempers, and by that means fell into a con- 


_ © ſumption; till at length, growing very fat, I was in a 


manner ſhamed out of that imagination. Not long after 


2 this I found in myſelf all the ſymptoms of the gout, ex- 
* cept pain; but was cured of it by a treatiſe 25 Ke gra- 
vel, written by a very ingenious author, who (as it is 
uſual for * to convert one diſtemper into an- 


myſelf by a ſcheme of rules which Thad collected from his 
obſervations. The learned world are very well acquaint- 
mathematical chair, which was fo artificially hung upon 


of his food paſſed by perſpiration, what quantity of it 
was turned into nouriſhment, and how much went away 


by the other channels and diſtributions of nature. 


2 


ſprings, that it would weigh any thing as well as a pair 
of ſtales. By this means he diſcovered how many ounces 


other) caſed me of the gout by giving me the ſtone. 1 

at length ſtudied myſelf into a complication of diſtempers ; 
but, accidentally taking into my hand that ingenious dif- 
courſe written by Sanctorius, I was refolved to direct 


ed with that gentleman's invention; who, for the bet= 
ter carrying on of his experiments, contrived a certain n 


CHavinG provided myſelf with this chair, I uſed | 


to N drink, and feep in it; inſomuch that 1 


c 
© may be ſaid, for theſe three laſt years, to have lived in a 
c 


4 pair of ſcales. I compute myſelf, when I am in full 
1 Peak pu , 


h, to be preciſely two hundred weight, falling ſhort 
J of it about a pound after a day's faſt, and exceeding it 
l as much after a very full meal; fo that it is my continual 


(employment to trim the balance berween theſe two vo. 


latile 
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© latile pounds in my conſtitution. In my ordinary meals 
7 I fetch myſelf 1 two 1 weight and half a 
« pound; and if having dined I find myſelf fall ſhort 
of it, I drink juſt ſo much beer, or eat ſuch a quan- 
« tity of bread, 2s is ſufficient td make me weight. In my 
ect eck I do not rrangres more than the other 
1 pound; which, for my health's ſake, I do the firſt 
6 „ Monday i in eyery month. As ſoon as I find myſclf duly 
© poiſed after dinner, I walk till Ihave perſpired five ounces 
and four ſcruples; ; and when I diſcover by my chair, 
© that I am ſo far reduced, I fall to my books, and ſtudy 
C - L lang As for the remaining 
cep no account of them. I do not 
Ge and fp by the 232 but by my chair; for when 
DE en con- 
53535 and lay in another with all 
c diligence. In my days of abſtinence I loſe a pound and 
© an half, and on folern fats am two pound lighter than 


— on other days in the year. 


*Iaitow pet ogy oe with ke, a quarter 
| { of = pound of ſleep within a few grains more or leſs; 
ad F yon my I find that I have not conſumed 

I take out the reſt in my chair. Up- 
55 
© the laſt year, which I always regiſter in a book, I find 
the medium to be two hundred weight, ſo that I cannot 
diſcover that I am impaired one 6unce in my health dur- 
ing a whole twelvemonth. r notwithſtand- 
_ © ing this my great care to ballaſt myſelf equally every day, 
and to keep my body in its proper poiſe, it is that 1 
5: Foro oe = My com- 


« 
c 
'4 


ion is grown very fallow, my pull low, and my 


hydropical. Let me therefore beg you, Sir, 
1 . 5 
— — ety ebiorvod, | 
| * 


Tour Ne humble Servant. 


Tas 6 mind of an Italian hk writ- 
ten on the monument of a Valetudinarian ; Stavo ben, ma 
per ſtar Meglio flo gui: which it is impoſlible to tranſlate. 
Tix far of death die proves mor, . 
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methods to fave their lives, which infallibly deſtroy them. 
This is a reflexion made by ſome hiſtorians, - 55 obſerv- 
ing that there are many more thouſands in a flight 
than in a battle; and may be applied to thoſe H 
maginary ſick perſons that break their conſtitutions by 
* and throw themſelves into the arms of death, by 
endeavouring to eſcape it. This method is not only dan- 
gerous, but below the practice of a reaſonable creature. 
Fo conſult the preſervation of life, as the only end of it, 
to make our health our buſineſs, to in no action 
that is not part of a regimen, dr courſe of phyſic, are pur- 
poſes ſo abject, ſo mean, ſo unworthy human nature, that 
rr Be- 
fides, that a continual anxiety for life vitiates all the re- 
| Hiſhes of it, and caſts a g ee in 
ture; as it is impoſſible we take delight in any thin 
rr cathy 55 
I Do not mean, by what 1 have here ſaid, that 1 think 
any one to blame for taking due care of their health. On 
| the contrary, as chearfulneſs of mind, and capacity for 
buſimeſs, are in a great meaſure the effects of a well tem- 
pered conſtitution, - a man cannot be at too much pains to 


cultivate and preſerve it. But this care, which we are = 


| 88 not only by common ſenſe, but by duty and 
| in, ſhould never engage us in groundleſs fears, me- 
lancholy apprehenſions, and imaginary diſtempers „ which 
are natural to every man ebnen 
bo to live. In ſhort, the preſervation of life ſhould be 
_ only a ſecondary concern, and the direction of it our prin- 
cipal. If we have this frame of mind, we ſhall-take the beſt 


means to preſerve life, without being over- ſolicitous about 


the event, and ſhall arrive at that point of felicity which 
Martial has mentioned as the perfection of happineſs, of 
neither fearing nor for deal: 

—— anfwer to the pentleman, who ers his hang | 
ounces and by ſcruples, and inſtead -< E 

thoſe natural 


or love of exerciſe, governs himſelf by the preſcription of 
dis chair, I ſhall tell him a ſhort fable. Jupiter, ſays the 
mythologiſt, to reward the picty of a certain countryman, 
promiſed to give him whatever he would aſk: the country 
tran delved that he wight are the managemene of the 2 
| n n. 


olicitations of hunger and thirſt, drowſineſs 
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weather in his own eſtate : he obtained his requeſt, and 
immediately diſtributed rain, ſnow, and ſunſhine among 


his ſeveral fields, as he thought the nature of the foil re- 
quired. At the end of the year, when he expected to fee a 


more than ordinary crop, his harveſt fell infinitely ſhort of 


| that of his neighbours: upon which, ſays the Fable, be 


deſired Jupiter to take the weather again into his own 
hands, or that otherways he ſhould * ruin himſclf, 


No. 46. Friday, Arch 30. 


Pallidu mort aquo pulſat pede pauperum tabernas. 
Kegumque turres. O beate Sexti, 

Vitæ ſumma brevis ſpem nos vetat inchoare longam, E- 

Jam te premet nox, fabulægue manes, 

| E domus exilis Plutonia: 


Hos. Od. 4. L Jo . 13. 


With equal foot, rich friend, impartial fate, 
7 nocks at the cottage, and the palace gate: 
_ Life's ſpan forbids thee to extend thy cares, 
Fay retch thy hopes beyond thy years : 
Night ſpon will ſeize, and you muſt quickly go 
To flory'd ghoſts, and Pluto's houſe Gow. > Caxnxcn, 


HEN Iam in a ſerious humour, 1 | very often walk 
by myſelf in Weſtmin/ter- Abbey ; Ec the gloomi- 
| mh | of the place, and the uſe to which it is a „ with 


the ale of the building, and the condition of che FO 


people who lye in it, are apt te fill the mind with a kind 
2 . or 2 thoughtfulneſs, that is not diſ- 
| gratis NN 
A and the church, amuſing my- 
with the romb-ſtones and inſcriptions that I met with. 
-- 2 — ions of the dead. ed 
© the buried perſon, but that he was born 
= ypon ene day and dicd upon another; the Whole hiſtory” | | 
of his life being comprehended in thoſe two ci 
that are common to all mankind. I could not 'but look 
upontheſe regiſters of exiſtence, whether of braſsor marble, | 


aa kind of — ron ama. 
A no 


/ 
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no other memorial of them, but that they were born, and 
that they died. They put me in mind of ſeveral perſons 
mentioned in the battles of heroic poems, who have ſound- 
ing names given them, for no other reaſon but that they 
may be killed, and are celebrated for nothing but mY 
Knocked on the head. e 


12 TE Mela Te n „ 5 Hon. 


| Glaucumque, Medontaque, Therfilochumgue. VI IG. 
| Glaucus, and Medon, and Therſilochus. 


The life of theſe men is finely Arbe in holy writ by te 
path of an arrow, which is immediately cloſed up and loſt. * 
Don my going into the church, I entertained myſelf 
with the digging. of a grave; and faw in every ſnovel- full 
of it that was thrown up, the fragment of a bone or ſkull 
 Intermixed with a kind of freſh mouldering earth that ſome 
time or other had a place in the compoſition of an human 


body. Upon this I began to conſider with myſelf what in- 


numerable multitudes of people lay confuſed together un- 


der the pavement of that antient cathedral; how men and 
women, friends and enemies, prieſts and ſoldiers, monks 
and prebendaries, were crumbled amongſt one another, 
and blended together in the ſame common maſs; how beau- 
2 and youth, with old-age, weakneſs, and defor- | 


: lay undiſtingniſhed in the fame protniſcuous heap of 
E 


_, AFTER having thus furveyed this great magazine of mor- 
ality, as it were in the lump; I examined it more particu- 
larly by the accounts which I found on ſeveral of the mo- 
numents which are raiſed in every quarter of that antient 
fabric. Some of them were covered with ſuch extrava- 
2 phs, that if it were poſſible for the dead perſon 5 
5 with them, he would bluſh at the 
which his friends have beſtowed upon him. There 3 

| IS ſo exceſſively modeſt, that they deliver the cha- 


5 aver of the perſon Fr in Ereet or * Hebrew, and 


by that means are not underſtood once in a twelvemonth. 

| 7 the poetical quarter, I found there were poets who had 

no monuinents, and monuments which had no = 

Ae indeed ä A 
„„ 


» 
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with many of theſe uninhabited monuments, which had 
been erected to the memory of perſons, whoſe bodies were 
perhaps buried in the plains of B/enheim, or in the boſom 
of the ocean. | 3 
cov LD not but be very much delighted with ſeveral 
modern epitaphs, which are written with great elegance 
of expreſſion and juſtneſs of thought, and therefore do ho- 
nour to the living as well as to the dead. As a foreigner 
is very apt to conceive an idea of the ignorance or polite- 
nels of a nation from the turn of their public monuments 
and inſcriptions, they ſhould be ſubmitted to the peruſal of 
men of learning and genius before they are put in execu- 
tion. Sir Cloudeſley Shovel's monument has very often 
given me great offence: inſtead of the brave rough Egli 
admiral, which was the diſtinguiſhing character of that 
Flain gallant man, he is reprelented on his tomb by the 
figure of a beau, dreſſed in a long periwig, and repoſing 
himſelf upon velvet cuſhions under a canopy of ſtate. 
The inſcription is anfwerable to the monument ; for in- 
| ſtead of celebrating the many remarkable actions he had 
performed in the ſervice of his country, it acquaints us on- 
ly with the manner of his death, in which it was impoſ> 
ſible for him to reap any honour. The Dutch, whom we are - 
apt to deſpiſe for want of genius, ſhew an infinitely greater 
_ taſte of antiquity and politeneſs in their buildings and works - | 
of this nature, than what we meet with in thoſe of our 
own country. The monuments of their admirals, which 
have been erected at the public expence, repreſent them 
like themſelves ; and are adorned with roſtral crowns and 
naval ornaments, with beautiful feſtoons of ſea-weed, ſhells, 
Bu r to return to our ſubject. I have left the repoſito- 
ry of our Engliſh kings for the contemplation of another 
day, when | ſhall find my mind diſpoſed for ſo ſerious an 
amuſement. I know that entertainments of this nature are 
apt to raiſe dark and diſmal. thoughts in timorous minds, 
and gloomy imaginations; but for my own part, though 
I am always ſerious, I do not know what it is to be melan- 
_ Choly ; and can therefore take a view of nature in her deep 


| _ and ſolenm ſcenes, with the fame pleaſure as in her molt 


lelf with tho objefts, which others conſider with * | 
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When I lock upon the tombs of the great, every motion 
of envy dies in me; when Iread the epitaphs of the beauti- 
ful, every inordinate deſire goes out ; when I meet with 
the grief of parents upon a tomb- ſtone, my heart melts 
- with mock” wg when I ſee the tomb of the parents them- 
ſelves, 1 bu er the vanity of grieving for thoſe whom 


Conſiliumgue morantur agen 


— ES ena Aro It tm arr IA... 
= « 


That keep me from myſelf, and ſti 
8 Life s inſtant buſineſt to a future day: 


— 


we muſt quickly follow: when I ſee kings lying by thoſe 


who depoſed them, when I conſider rival wits placed fide 

by fade, or the holy men that divided the world with their 

. conteſts and diſputes, I reflect with forrow and aſtoniſh- 

ment on the little competitions, factions, and debates of 

' mankind. When I read the ſeveral dates of the tombs, of 

ſome that died yeſterday, and ſome fix hundred years ago, 
I conſider that great day when we ſhall all of us be contem- 


e FF e 
Ne . Saturday, March 3 1. 


Ut nox longa quibus mentitur amica, dieſque 


Longa videtur opus debentibus, ut piger annus 


Papillis, ques dura premit cuſtodia matrum ; 


Sic mihi tarda fluunt ingrata _ tempora, que Jem 
gnaviter id, quad 
HEque pauperibus prodeſt, locupletibus aque, 


Egue — Pueris . nocebit. 


Hon. Ep. 1. I. I. v. 20 


| 1111412 3 
Long as 10 him, auh works for debt, the * 


7, Long as the night to ber, whoſe love's away ; 


Long as the year's dull circle ſeems to run, 
When the briſk minor pants for twenty one: 


= flow th* unprofitable moments roll, 


| That lack up all the function: of my 70 ſoul; : 
I delay 


That taſt, which at we fallow, or deſpiſe 
The elde ft is a fool, the youngeſt wiſe ; g 


: 45 Which done, the pooreſt can no wants endure ; 3 bh 
| 5 Aud which not done, the richeſt muſt be poor. Porr. a 


"HERE is ſcarce a thinking man in the world, who 
A but Lives under a 
Acre | 


been a common topic of diſcourſe ever fince there was fuch - 


= conquered ; r : 
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ſecret impatience of the hurry and fatigue he fuffers, and 
has formed a reſolution to fix himſelf, — or other, 
in ſuch a tate as is ſuitable to the end of his being. You 
hear men every day in converſation profeſs that all the ho- 
nour, power, and riches, which they propoſe to them- 
ſelves, cannot give Atisfaction enough to reward them for 
half the anxiety they|\ derpo in the purſuit, or poſſeſſion 
of them While mom are in this temper, which happens 
| How inconſiſtent are they with themſelves ? 
they are wearied with the toil they bear, but cannot find 
in their hearts to __— it; retirement is what they 
want, but they cannot betake themſelves to it : while they 
pant after ſhade and covert, they ſtill affect to appear in: 
the moſt glittering ſcenes of life : but ſure this is but juſt. 
as reaſonable as if a man ſhould call for more * when | 
he has a mind to go to fleep. = 
SINCE then it is certain that ew ws ds 
in the love of the world, and that we cannot command 
_ ourſelves enough to reſign i it, though we every day wiſh. 
ourſelves diſengaged from its allurements; 22 us not ſtand 
upon a formal taking of leave, but wean ourſelves from 
them, while we are in the midſt of thgem. 
Ir is certainly the general intention of the greater part 
of mankind to accompliſh this work, and live accord-- 
ing to their own approbation, as ſoon as they poſſibly can, 
but ſince the duration of life is ſo uncertain, and that has 


ga @ thing as life itfels, how is it poſſible that we ſhould de- 
| 1 the Tegan ov the ernenting ts 0 eules + 
of xealon? __ 
Dur man of buſineſs has ever ſome one point to carry, 
and then he tells himſelf he will bid adieu to 1 
of ambition: the man of pleaſure reſolves to take his leave 
at leaſt, and part civilly with his miſtreſs; but the ambi- 
_ tious man is entangled every moment in afreſh purſuit, and 


the lover ſees new charms in the obje he fancied he could 5 


_ abandon. It is therefore a fantal way of thinking, 
when we promiſe ourſelves an alteration in aur- conduct - 
from change of place, aud difference of circumſtances ; tie : 

ſame paſſions will attend us wherever we are till chey. ale 
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| t retirement, unleſs we are capable of living ſo in 
ſome meaſure amidſt the noiſe and buſineſs of the world. 

| I HAVE ever thought men were better known, by what 
| could be obſerved of them from a peruſal of their private 
letters, than any other way. My friend the clergyman, 
thbe other day, upon ſerious diſcourſe with him concern- 
| pcm 8 procraſtination, gave me the following 
letters from — with whom ke Ives in great friend- 

| © ſhip and intimacy, accor to. breeding and 
[| * 2 err 
3 who is his convert: the ſecond from one of whom. 
3 1 — the third from one who is in no 
| : ſlate at all, but cared one way and awothr by far. 


| — 'S1R, SD 5 
GEL K NOW not with what words to expreſsto ye ou the 
e e 97 rg 3 up- 
Me, in the penance you enjoined me of doing ſome 
En — _ 
"56 I am in furniſhes. me with daily opportunities of 
© this kind: and the noble principle, with which you have 
* inſpired me, of benevolence to all I have to deal wich, 
© quickens my application in every thing I undertake. 
26 When I relieve merit from diſcountenance, when I aſſiſt 
_  « a friendleſs perſon, when I produce cencealed worth, 1 
- © Tam diſpleaſed with myſelf, for having to leave. 
the world in order to be virtuous. lam you de- 
Nr 
afford me of enlarging your fortunes; but know I con- 
© tribute more to your Latisfacion, when 1 acknowledge 
„ and authority | 
_ 


A Tour mach elined and 
I =P humble 2 KY 
KM nin convinocofhe ak of what you were 
to ſay to me, when I was laſt with you alone. 
50a we thn. of te Glly way Is in but you 
me ſo, W * — 


; —_ 
— 
— 


— 


* 


3 


R 
1 


4 


_ © you that my love of retirement firſt 
court; but this will be no riddle, when I acquaint you 
ati neee 
money as might enable me to purchaſe a handſom retreat 
12 At preſent my circumſtances enable me, 
1 nd my y prompts me, to paſs away the remaining 
: pt ern; in ſuch a retirement as at firſt propoſed 
* to but te my 1 

© loſt reliſh of it, and ould now return to the 5 

with greater reluctance than I at firſt came to court. 
am ſo unhappy, as to know that what I am fond of are 
© rifles, and that what 1 
AN ance: in ſhort, I find a conteſt in my own mind between, 
m © reaſon and faſhion. I remember you once told me, that 
Il might live in the world and out of it, at the fame time. 

, F 

5 „ eee if poſſible, _ 
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not obey yo r ee | Sang age Aves ly 
© ſo ſincerely as I do at preſent 
© whom! reign ſo much of my e all that you ſaid 


of her; but then the trifler has ſomething in her ſo unde- 


J „ fignin and harmleſs, that her guilt in one kind diſap- 


4 pears y the compariſon of her innocence in another. 


Will you, virtuous men, allow no alteration of offences? 
„ Muſt dear Chloe be called by the hard name you pious | 
TL, © people give to common women? I keep the ſolemn pro- 
2 pan wot $6: pr he Be of ann, 5 


© after your kind admonition; and will endeavour to 
© the better of this fondneſs, which makes me ſo much 


humble ſervant, that I am almoſt aſhamed to fee 
2 3 Wy 


SIR, 


5 his own reaſon. - * when I aſſure 


neglect is of the greateſt import- 


« my duty and my inchaton. Iam 
| 7 our mel bumble 5, ervant, 


%% os 7 


. 29. 


know the creature for 


TD. 


HERE is as flats of Iife ſo an 
man who does not live according to the dictates of 


all brought me to 


ng 


— 


; 
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N. o. 28. | unde April 2. 


——Ne e ſemper arcum 3 
Tentit Apollo. Honk. Od. 10. L 2. v. 10. | 
' Nor does Apollo abways bend bis bow... 


SHALL here preſent ac es hw fairs. 
— CY a new office which he thinks 


244 driving barbarity out of our ſtreets. I conſider 


it as a ſatire r n T 


of the whole art of modern criiciln 


E772 


0 BSERVING that you ſhin — San | 
certain officers under you, for the i inſpection of ſe- 
enormities which you yourſelf cannot attend 


- 10; and ding ily dude ung out upon the ogn- 


6; poſts of this city, to the great ſcandgl.of foreigners, as 


<- well as thoſe of our own country, ho are curious ſpecta- 
tors of the ſame: I do humbly propoſe, that you would 
be pleaſed to make me your ſuperintendent of all ſuch. 
figures and devices as are or ſhall be made uſe of on this 
_© eccation; with full powers to rectify or expunge What 
ever ſhall find irregular or defective. - For want of tuch 
Ian officer, there is nothing like fonnd literature and good 
ou ſenſe to be met with inthole objedts, that are every whete 
4 
become viſible. Our ſtreets arm filled with blue boars, . 
black ſwans, and red Hons; not to mention flying pigs 
BG: aud hops in armour, with many other creatures more ex- 
7 traordinary than any in the defarts of Hic. Stravge! 
_ © that one who has all the birds and beaſts in nature to 
© thuſc out of, ſhould live-at ibe ſign of an e ration 


themſelves out tothe eye, and cudearouring to 15 


My firſt tafk therefore ould be, like that of Heren/es, 


4 to clear the city from monſters. In the ſecond place 1 


5 © would forbid, that creatures of | jarring and inco 
1 


natures ſhould be joined together in the ſame fign; ſuch 


© as tte bell and the neat's tongue, the dog and the grid- w 
r —_— The — and the — my be ſuppoſed to have. 


much.contribute to the embelliſhment of the city, 
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© met, but what has the fox and the ſeven ſtars to do to- 
gether? And when did the lamb and dolphin ever meet, 
except upon a fign-poſt ? As for the cat and fiddle, there 
is a conceit in it; -and therefore I do not intend that any 
thing I have here faid ſhould affect it. I muſt however 


obſerve to you upon this ſubjeR, that it is uſual for a young 


tradeſman, at his firſt ſetting up, to add to his own ſign 


that of the maſter whom he ſerved ; as the huſband, after 


marriage, pives a place to his miſtreſs's arms in his own 
coat. This I take to have given riſe to many of thoſe 


abſurdities which are committed over our heads; and, as 


I am informed, fiſt occaſioned the three nuns and a hare, 
which we fe fo frequently joined together. I would 
therefore cſtabliſh certain rules, for the determining how - 
far one tradeſman may give the ſign of another, and in 


What caſes he may be allowed to quarter it with his own. 


© In the third place, I would enjoin every ſhop to make 
uſe of a ſign which bears ſome affinity to the wares in 
which it * What can be more inconſiſtent, than 


to ſee a bawd at the n or a tailor at 


the lion? A cook ſhould not live at the boot, nor a 


© ſhoe-maker at the roaſted pig; and yet for want of this 
regulation, I have ſeen a 1 ſet up before the door of 


a perfumer, and the Frenc 


King's head at a ſword-cut- © 
ler's. 


Wk ingenious foreigner obſeryes, that ſeveral of hole 


gentleman who value themſelves upon their families, and 
overlook ſuch as are bred to trade, bear the tools of their 
forefathers in their coats of arms. I will not examine 
how true this is in fact; but though it may not be ne- 
ceſſary for poſterity thus to ſet up the fign of their fore 
fathers, I think it highly proper for thoſe who actually 
profeſs the trade, to ſhew "ome ſuch marks ny it before Po 
their doors. . 
Wurx the name gives 3 an occaſion for an ingenious 
© ſign-poſt, I would likeways adviſe the owner to take 
that opportunity of letting the world know who he is. 
It would have been ridiculous for the ingenious Mrs. 
Salmon to have lived at the fign of the trout; for which 
reaſon ſhe has erected before 4 houſe the figure of the 
fiſh that is her name-ſake. Mr. Bell has likeways diſtin- 
— bimſclf by rs of the fame nature: and Fro 
7 


- - 4 Wy 
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Sir, I muſt beg leave to obſerv u, that this parti- 
5 „ iven n to ſeveral pieces 
© of wit in this kind. N reading muſt know 


© that Abel Dry r AS. by. ele 


time of Ben Johnſon. Our hal heathen god is 
© alfo repreſented by this figure; which, in conjunction 
with the dragon, ade a very handſom picture in ſeve- 
© ral of our ſtreets. As for the Bell-ſavage, which is the 
_ © fign of a ſavage - man ſtanding by a bell, I was formerly 
very much puzzled upon the conceit of it, till T accidem- 
ally fell into the reading of an old romance tranſlated out 
aof the French; which gives an account of a very beau- 
« tiful woman who was found in a wilderneſs, and is call- 
ed in the French la belle ſauvage; and is every where 


© trauſjated by our countryman the bell-Aavage. This piece 


© of philoſophy will, I hope, convince you that I have 


made ſign- my ſtudy, and conſequeni ly qualified my- 
« ſelf for the employment which I ſolicit at your hands. 
But before I conclude my letter, I muſt communicate to 
* you another remark, which I have made upon the ſub- 
I ject with which I am now entertaining you, namely, 
that I can give a ſhrewd guels at the humour of the in- 
habitant by the ſign that hangs before his door. A ſur- 
Illy choleric fellow generally makes choice of a bear; as 
men of milder diſpoſitions frequently live at the —— 
. a punch-bowl hen — range 
e and ory 5 garniſhed, with a couple f 
.4 hovering over it, and ſqueezing a limon into it, .I 
c had the cariaiity to aſl after the maſter of che boule, and + 4 
found, upon inquiry, as I bad gueſſed by the little agrie- 
ment upon his ſign, that he was a Frenchman, Iknow, 
Sir, it is ngt requiſite for me to enlarge upon theſe hints | 


1 to a gentleman of your great abilities; ſo humbly recom- 


4 mending * to — 8 and 1 
1 remain, 4. = 


— 
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"I SHALL add to the foregoing letter, r Which 
came to nie * the ſame penny· poſt. 


From my e apartment near Charing-croG. 


2 cared Si ir, 


8 AVING heard that this nation is a great en- 
* 4 4 courager of ingenuity, I have brought with me a 
rope - dancer that was caught in one of the woods belong- 


ing to the great Mogul. He is by birth a monkey; but 


c wings y. a rope, takes a pipe of tobacco, and drinks 
7 a glaſs of ale, like any reaſonable creature. He gives 

con ſatisfation to the quality; and if they will make 
© a ſubſcription for him, I will ſend for a brother of his 
out of Halland that is a very good tumbler; and allo for 
another of the ſame family whom I deſign for my Mzrry- 
65 Andrew, as being an excellent mimic, and the greateſt 
« droll in the country where he now is. I hope to have 
this entertainment in a readineſs for the next winter; and 
doubt not but it will pleaſe more than the opera or pup- 


© pet-ſhow. J will not ſay that a monkey is a better man 


© than ſome of the opera-heroes; but certainly he is a bet- 

; 42 repreſentative of a man, than the moſt artificial com- 
5 *. poſition of wood and wire. If you will be pleaſed to 

give mea good word 1 L paper, you ſhall be uy Vo 
1 —_—_ a * to * ow for — S 

WE 4 Tan, Kc. M0 
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— 33 lingud concinnus utrdque 


| Suavier: ut Chio nota fi commiſta Falerni 4. 
| Hog. Sat. 10. I. 1. v. TY 


* Both 38 united Auerrer ſounds e 5 
* Chian mix d with the Falernian / Juice. 


HERE is netking that has more ſtartled our r Engliſh = 


audience, than the Italian recitativo at its fult en» 


b . upon the ſtage. People were wonderfully ſurprized 
tod hear generals ſinging the word of command, and ladies 
delivering meſſages in muſic. 8 


for · 
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forbear laughing when the — a lover chanting out 
billet-doux, 2 e 
tune. rler 


and two fidlers ſolus, was now no longer an abſurdity; 


- when it was impoſſible for a hero in a deſart, or a princeſs 


in her cloſet, to — any thing unaccompanied with mu- 
fical 2 


Bo r however this ralian method of ating in recita- 
0 tivo might appear at firſt hearing, I cannot but think it 


much more juſt than that which prevailed in our Eng/i/h 


opera before this innovation; the tranſition from an air to 
recitative muſic being more natural, than the paſſing from 
a ſong to plain and ordinary ſpcaking, which was thecom- . 


mon method in Purcell's 


Tax only fault I ind in our preſent practice is the mak- 


ing uſe of the Italias recitativo with Engliſh words. 
To go to the bottom of this matter, I muſt obſerve, 


that the tone, or, as the French call it, the accent of eve- 


nation in their ordinary ſpeech is altogether different 
that of every other people; as we may ſee even in the 


Welſh and Scotch, who border ſo near upon us. By the | 

tone or accent, I do not mean the pronunciation of each | 

particular word, but the ſound of the whole ſentence. Thus 
i ts very common for an Engliſh gentleman, when he hears = 
2 French tragedy, to complain that the actors all of them 
ſpeak in a tone; and therefore he yo Or — 


own countrymen, not conſidering that a 
plains of the fame tone in an Engliſh actor. 


Fon this reaſon, „ 5 

ſhould be as different as the tone or accent of each language: I 

for otherways, what may properly 3 2 : 
x „ will not do it in another. 8 | 


: been long in nah knows very well, 2 


the recitative bear a remote affinity to the tone 2 
Vvoices in ordinary converſation, or, to ſpeak more proper-- 
15 9 are only the accents ere 

1 | ; 


interrogation, or admiration, the. 1 
italian muſic, if one may fo call them, which 2 5 
0 'Pheir accent in dſcourle on ſuch occaions, are not unlike 
1 rr I 
* ns nur OE GT 


al and tuneful. 
 Tavs the notes of 


«A co cc 2 ** 


gliſh muſic as much as ma 


— 8 ARK . 


| olive ond! vary 


„ 
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| miſtaken as to what has been doing upon the ſtage, and 


expecłing to ſee the hero knock down his meſſenger, when 
he 3 him a queſtion; or fancying that he 


: _ with his friend . — he only bids him good-mor- 


us this reaſon the Italian artiſts cannot agree with 
our Engliſh muſicians, in admiring Purcell's compoſitions, 
and thinking his tunes {o wonderfully adapted to his words; 
| becauſe both nations do not always expreis the lame paſſions | 


W 


I ax therefore humbly of o opinion, that an Engliſh : 


fer ſhould not follow the Italian recitative too ſer- 


vilely, but make uſe of many gentle deviations from it, 


in compliance with his own native language. He may 
copy out of it all- the lu lofinels and hing falls, 48 


Shakeſpear calls them, but 


had to theirs whom he profeſſes 
of eur own country learn to ſweeten their voices, and 


mellow the barſhacis of their natural notes, by practiſing 


under thoſe that come from warmer climates. In the ſame 
manner I would allow the /talian opera to lend our En- 
and foften it, but never 


entirely to annihilate and 


diſſonance to another. 


| Tax fame obſervations which 1 have made upon the 
recitative part of muſic, may be applied | to all our ſongs | 
and avs in general. 


Sion OR Baptiſt Lully added like a man of ſenſe in this 


: — "ITY 


cher be | 


QT to accommodate himſelf to an Engli/h audience; 
humouring the tone of our voices in ordinary con- 


to the accent of his own _ 


that ſeveral of the Cinging birds 


| 
9 
| 
4 
4 
j 
1 


A deer .. Let the infalion be as 
| firong as ou pleaſe, but ll Le the ſubjeR-mantr of it 
de EHu 8 
Acohrosga ſhould fit his muſic to the genius of the | 
people, and conſider that the delicacy of hearing, and taſte = 
af harmony, has been formed upon thoſe ſounds which 
every country abounds with: in ſhort, that muſic is of a 
relative nature, and what is harmony to one car, may be : 


particular. He found the French muſic extremely de- 
W 3 1 


" —— 
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genius of the people, the humour of their language, and 
the prej judiccd ears h he had to deal with, he did — pre- 
tend to extirpate the French muſic, and plant the Itali- 
an in its ſtead; but only to cultivate and civilize it with 

innumerable graces and modulations which he borrowed 
| Fiom the Italian. By this means the French muſic is now 
perfect in its kind; and when you ſay it is not ſo good as 


ite /talian, you only mean that it does not pleaſe you ſo 


ſtage is a beau 


| - is what we call folly and im 


well; for there is ſcarce a Frenchman who would not 
wonder to hear you give the Italian ſuch a preference. 
The muſic of the French is indeed very properly adapted 
to their 1 and accent, as their whole opera 
wonderfully favours the genius of ſuch afpay airy people, 
2 . in Which that opera abounds gives the par- 
terre frequent opportunities of joĩning in concert with the 
ſtage. This inclination of the audience to ſing along with 
rag aQors, ſo prevails 
known the performer on the * no more in a cele- 
brated ſong, than the clerk of a pariſh church, who ſerves 
only to raiſe the plalm, and is afterwards drowned in the 
muſic of the . preg} Every actor that comes on the 
and heroines are ſo painted, 
that they appear as ruddy — — 
The ſhepherds are all embroidered, and ** themſelves 


in a ball better than dur Engliſh d danci ers. I have 
| {een a couple of rivers appear ue ** __ : 
pheus, inſtead of having his 1 covered ; 


bull-ruſhes, making love in 'a fair — — ir , 
and a plume of feathers ; but with a voice ſo full of ſhakes F 
and quavers, that I ſhould have th wght the murmurs of 
2 country brook the much more — 
I REMEMBER the laſt opera I ſaw in that merry nation, 
was the rape of Proſerpine, where Pluto, to make the 
more tempting figure, puts himſelf in a French equipage, 

and brings /calaphu; along with him as his valet de chan. 

-; but 


what the French look upon as gay and 


IsSRAII add no more ata, than 
that muſic, architecture, and painting, as well as 


15 and oratory, are to deduce their laws and rules from the 


general ſenſe and _ cn mankind, and not from the prin- 
* arts | themſelves; * * 


- 0 


with them, that I have ſometimes 
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taſte is not to conform to the art, but the art to the taſte. 
Mufic is not deſigned to pleaſe only chromatic ears, but 
all that are capable of diſtinguiſhing harſh from diſagree- 


able notes. Aman of an ordinary car is a judge whether a 


paaſſion is expreſſed in proper ſounds, and whether the me- 
RF E 
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Si, Minmermus uti cenſet, fine amore jociſque | 
Nil eft Jucundum ; ; vivas in amore jociſque. 


Hor. Ep. 6. J. 2. v. 65. 


I nothing, as 8 Arives to prove, 
(an &er be pleaſant without wanton love, 


Then live in wanton love, thy ſports purſue. CREEC * 


0 NE common o calamity makes men extremely aſſect 


cach other, tho they differ in every other particu- 


laf. The paſſion of love is the moſt general concern a- 


mong men; and I am glad to hear by my ny laſt advices from 


Oxford, that there are a ſet of Sighers in that univerlity, 
who have erected themſelves into a ſociety in honour of 


that tender paſſion. 'Theſe gentlemen are of that fort of 


. Inamoratos, who are not ſo very much loſt to common 

"ſenſe, but that they underſtand the folly they are guilty of; 
and for that reaſon ſeparate themſelves from all other com - 

pany, becauſe they will enjoy the pleaſure of talking in- 


coherently, without being ridiculous to any buteach other. 


| When a man comes into the club, he is not obliged to make 
any introduction to his diſcourſe, but at once, as he is ſcating 
him elf in his chair, ſpeaks in the chread of his ownthoughts, 
© She gave me a very obliging glance, ſhe never looked ſo 
well in her life as this evening; or the like reflexion, 
| without regard to any other member of the ſociety : for 


in this aſſembly they do not meet to talk to each other, 


but every man claims the full liberty of talking to himelf. 


Inſtead of ſnuff- boxes and canes, which are uſual helps to 


diſcourſe with other young fellows, theſe have each ſome 
piece of ribbon, a broken fan, or an old girdle, which 
: * Play wah while "mw talk of the fair perſon remem- 


K 2 bered 
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| bered by each reſpective token. According to the 
CTY ch pe 2 
pear like ſo many players rehearſing behind the ſcenes; 
one is Schung and lamenting is deſtiny in tefceching 
terms, another declaring he will break his chain, and an- 
_ ether in dumb-ſhow. ſtriving to expreſs his paſſron by. his 
geſture. It is very —_— TO 
| ſudden to riſe and make a diſcourſe concerning his 5 
in general, and deſcribe the-temper of his mind in Sch 5 
manner, as that the whole company ſhall join in the de- 
 {cription, and feel the force of it. In this caſe, if any man 
has declared the violence of his. flame in more pathetic 
terms, he is made prefident for that night, out of reſpect 
10 his ſuperior paſſion. | 
Wr had years ago in this town a (et of pcople who. 
met and dreſſed lovers, and were {ti by the 
name of the Fringe glove club; but they were perſons 1 
ſuch moderate intellects, even before they were imp: * 


by their paſhon, that theit 3 ularities could not 
_ Tufficient variety of folly to daily 1 

cies; by which means that inſtitution "dropped. : 
Flows could expreſs: their paſſion in nothing inch der 1 
dreſs; but the )xonians are phantaſtical now they are 


vers, in proportion to their earning and underſtanding 


before they became ſuch. n 
ports on thi ek phre , are tranflated'in honour? 
of ſome modern beauty and Cheri ts won toy by 
fare complimem that was made ro Lo eee wel 
ngo. But as far as I can learn, the — b is 
the renowned Don "The adi entures of that gentle 
Knight are ently mentioned in the ſociety, re 
colour of ing at the- paſſion and themſelves: but at 

tho they are ſenſible of the 


+ of that unhappy no „ 5 


all the reading of the beſt and wiſcſt ont 2 

| dies of love, is a phrenzy no leſs diverting Sr thas e bag: 
aforeſaid accompliſſied Spaniard. A | 
hope, will continue his correſpondence, 2 


| ted imo the arent, and ſeu we the following lener. 
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SIX, 
1825 I find you take notice of dats, 1 beg leave 


e you an account of one in e, which you 
have no 1. A. mentioned, and perhaps never heard of. 
| 6 ; diſtingu th ourſelves by the tithe of the e AMIFAUS club, | 
e all — of Cupid, and admirers of the fair Er. 
The reaſon that we are fo little known in the world, is 
© the ſecrecy which we are obliged to live under in the u- 
© niverſity. Our conſtitution runs counter to that of the 
© place * we lire: for in love there are no doctors, 
and we all profes ſo high paſſion, that we admit of no 
 *-graduates in it. Our preſidentſhip is beſtowed accord- 
ing to the dignity of paſſion; our number is unlimited ; 
and our LY are like thoſe of the Druids, recorded 
in our own breaſts only, and explained by the majority 
of the company. A miſtreſs, and a pocm in. her praile, 
will introduce any candidate: without the latter no one 
can be admitted; for he that is not in love enough, to 
Thyme, is unqualified for our ſocicty. To ſpeak diſre- 
ſpectfully of any woman is expulſian from our gentle ſo- 
ciety. As we are at preſent all of us pown-men, inſtead 
of duelling when we are rivals, we drink together the 
health of our miftrek. The manner of doing this ſome- 
times indeed creates debates; on ſuch occaſions we have 
recourſe to the rules of love among the antients. IE 


- os cyathir, uw Jaſina bibatur. (+ 
5 MART. Epig. 72. L ; +4 


ir axe te: Nama, to Juſtina ſeven. : | 
This method of a glaſs to every letter of her name, oc- 
caſioned the other night a diſpute of ſome warmth. 4 


young ſtudent, who is in love with Mrs. Elizabeth 
Dimple, was ſo unreaſonable as to beg} n her health un- 


* . n= oy R K 4 „ 6 a 2 2 ry 


club, that by common conſent we retrenched it to Berry. 


q 
3 i 
2 
EF 


times in a quarter of an hour; and look upon a member 
as very abſurd, that is ſo much himſelf as to make a di - 
rect anſwer to a queſtion. In fine, the whole affembly 
„ r men, that is, of ſuch perſons 28 
3» | K 3 | 8 * Lave 


2 — 5 8 


of 
We 


— a ᷣ — — 


der the name of Elizabetha ; which ſe exaſperated the | 


Wi clookupon 2 man as no company, that does not ſigh five. 


— —UDPPBVBVyx— ́—— ñ —̃ 2 


F ˖ rr 
2 d — 1 
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have loſt their locality, and whoſe minds and bodies. ne- 


Fox nigh, upon wy going 9 


tt2 THESPECTATOR. Nog! | 


ver keep. com pany with one. another. As Jam an uns 
+ fortunate member of this itiuged et, you 


: 12 regular account of it; for which 1 
: * cee Ge wy: 
F1R, 
Lear mf den, 
GY ou, | 
- 3 


A roneonto tell you, that Altina, (who has fx vo- 
readers... 


* rake Ine hu, is ane of your 
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dr mal; far audite 11 


1 | What have beard, permit me to relate. 


a « 
| for 1 found he 
was treated as fuch by his. ; was entertaining 2 


whole table of-liſteners with the 


. 


proje of an opera, which 
Ae told us had not colt him above two or three | 
— — y to 


upon our ſtage : In one 


5 the oracle at Del phos, in which 
rn 


ine ee de repreſented all the diverſions of that 
which cannot poſ- 
1811 Adee cane e 


8 
< 
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before they have ſeen all che ſtrange fights about. it. In 
order to remedy this great inconvenience, our projector 


Seen S entituled, 
The Ant ar. of Alexander the Great ; in which he bad 
e alt the remarkable ſhows about town, among the 
rr e The thought, he con? 
n but that he had taken 
n vrhich he had ſeen 
which there was a raree - ſnow; 
in another, a ladder- dance; and in others a poſture- man, 
a moving picture, with many curiofities of the like nature: 


Tris expedition of — opens with 1 


Cty ki tears 
is to be introduced as te Hing hi = 
fime Clinch of Barnet is repreſented i another corner of 
I the bells of Delpbor, for joy of his 

The tent ED Darius is to be people 
— Salmon, where 17 
with 2 piece of war- work, that repreſents the beautiful 


Statira. When Alexander comes into that country, in 
uhdch Gpintur Cortiur wie <a; the dngp wene to excoods | 


— oi not Heil ae Lab, though they 


pieces limb by limb, and that they wo 
by their teeth when had nothing but 
— > Tied inns — ockley in the bele, 


of the roof. The ſeveral woods in fra, which Alexander 


33 will give the audience a 
of monkies . many other 
of that hudicrous ſpecies. A the fame time, 


52 of ths Tera r Pimkethmar | 
is to perſonate king Porus 
encountered by Powell, 


„ and is to be 
xander the Great, 
upon a dromedary, which nevertheleſs My. Powell is de! 


132 Upon the cloſe 
2 der, when the two: —_ 


* N 
n 


2 run src rern. No =; 


277. ying his whole art of | 
yg wh Some at the table urged, that 4 
-ſhow f not a r Nerger Alexander 
Great; that it might be introduced more properly, 
| irc pas the conqurr touched upon tha fen 
dia which is {aid to be inhabited by the pigmies. But this. 
objection was looked upon as frivolous, and the propoſal 
immediately over · ruled. Our further added, that 
after the 3 theſe two kings, they might invite 
one another to dinner, rn 
gueſt with the Corman: artiſt, Mr. Pinkethman's heathen. 
| gods, or any of the like diverſions, which ſhall then chance 
to be in vogue. \ 


THis project was received with very great applauſe by 3 


the whole table. Upon which the undertaker told 3 any 
: he had not yet communicated to us above half his def 
for that Alexander a Greek, it was his1 intention that 
the whole opera ſhould: e ated in that language, which 
was a tongue he was ſure would wonderfully. pleaſe the 
| Kidies, eſpecially when it was a little raiſed n 
by the Ionic dialect; and could not-but be acceptable to 
the whole audience, becauſe there are fewer of them wh 
; — — 2 
22 ics to Jearn to fi : 2 
F; but ths 


empire, hey 6d — 7 —— * 
Smyrna to furniſh, us every year with a colony of 
ans, 1 the Taber — L 


be, if we want any ſingle voice for any lower part in the 
Lowrence can-earm wo e Greek, 2s "well as be 


does Italian, in a ht's time. 
8 „ 
Fing of all that heard him, he left his ſeat at the table, 
: er u, fe . b. fr, where I had unlucki- 


the n 
N 1 
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What he ſaid. Whether he had obferved me to be more 
attentive than ordinary, I cannot tell, but he had not ſtood 
by me above a quarter of a minute, but he turned ſhort up- 
on me on a ſudden, and catching me by a button of my 


coat, attacked me very abruptly after the following man. : 


ner: Beſides, Sir, I have heard of a extraordinary ge- 
mus for muſic that Ives in Switzerland, who has fo ſtrong 


— 
a4 ke © rom, and if I could but procure a ſub- 


of about tenthoufand pound every winter, I would 
8 . ch him over, and oblige him by anickst 
88 ſhould be ſung upon the Engliſh ſtage. 
ate dil in un ha, expecting I would 
„ luck, a gentleman that 
dad entered the coffee - ho ſmoe the projecbor a lied 
himſelf to me, hexring ble talk of bis Swiſs compolitions, 
cried out with a kind of laugh, Is our muſic then to re- 
ceive farther improvements from Switzerland! This alarm 
ed the projeftor, who immediately let go my button, 7 


turned about to anſwer him, I took the 


: the diverſion, which fremed to be mnie in favour of mc, 
aca” 


+ 


No. 3 Friday April 6. 
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He aca; wo tragic vizor to i 


tis natural deformity 7 Jour 


HE late diſcourſe * wb 
club, having been ſo well received at Oxford, be, 

to. the firi&t rules of the ſociety, they have been 
5 o and admit me in- 
to that ſelect body ; I could not reſtrain the vanity of pub- 
 Iiſhing to the world the honour which is done me. It is 


in his fingers, thet he en the bend of ak —- 


no finall fatisfa&fion, that] have given occaſion for the pre- © 


| fident's ID both his invention 8 to ſuch ad- 
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pauſes in his harangue, which loſe their uglineſs in the nar- 
ration, and which my correſpondent, begging his pardon, 
| has no very good talent at repreſenting. I very much ap- 
prove of the the ſociety has of beauty: no;hing 
gfe to he in a man, in which his will is nat 
concerned; _— can follow nature, and 
| where ſhe has thou ht fit, as it were, to mock herſelf, we 
can do fo too, and be merry upon the occaion 


„Mn. SPECTATOR, 


OUR making public the late weckls I gave you, 
C ou will find to have been the occaſion of this: 
© who ſhould 1 meet at the coffec-houſe door the other 


night, but my old friend Mr. Prefident ? I ſaw ſome- 


mw der all corporal 


© What had pleaſed him; and as ſoon as he had caſt his 
eye upon me, © Oho, doctor, rare news from London, 
« fays he; the SPECTATOR has made honourable men- 


| « 4jon of the club (man) and publiſhed to the world his 


< ſincere deſire to be a member, with a recommendatory 


« deſcription of his phiz : and:tho' our conſtitution has 


* made no particular proviſion for ſhort faces, yet, his be- 
ing an extraordinary caſe, I believe we ſhall find an 
5 be for him to creep in at; for 1 aſſure you he is not 
« againſt the canon; rn 
« joles, he need not diſguiſe himſelf to make one of us 
cj preſently calle@ for the paper, to ſee how you looked 
in print; r 
© on the pleaſaut 


told me I ſhould 


Pen ee of praſclyte, Mr. Prefident | 
2 next night's dub: 


© where we were no ſooner come, and pipes brought, but T 


Mr. Pre/ident began an harangue upon your introducti- 


© on to my epiſtle, ſetting forth with no lels volubility of 


- ,* ſpeech than ſtrength. of reaſon, © That a ſpeculation of 
* this nature was what had been long and much wanted; 

and that he doubted not but it would be of iveſtimable 
value to the public, in reconciling even of bodies and 
« ſouls; pede rs nm oe = 3 Barge och 


4 larities whatſoever; pa jt every one ſi down con- 
4 tent in his own carcaſe, though it were not perhaps ſo 


8 © mathematically put together 2 he could vi. And 


8 een - 
3 0: ou 


deficiencies, and irregu - 


EZ 
„ 
= 

0 
5 
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2 vir. 8＋＋ tos tefonr one 
le had been tranſported beyond all 


« chufing, 
1 — 
2 as, how many impartial Iooking- 
* glaſſes 122 and gr Arm — nay, — 
4 poten ſhivered into ten thouſand ſplinters, only for 
« a fair repreſentation of the truth? how many head- 
« ſtrings and garters had been made acceſſary, and atually 
« forfeited, only becauſe folks muſt needs quarrel with 
« their own ſhadows? and who, continues he, but is 
deeply ſenſible, that one great ſource of the uneaſineſs 


and miſery of human life, eſpecially amongſt thoſe of 


« diſtin&ion, ariſes from nothing in the world elſe, but too 


« ſevere a contemplation of an indefeaſible contexture of 
our external parts, or certain natural and invincible dil- | 
"0 poſitions to be fat or lean? when a little more of Mr. 


* SPECTATOR's philoſophy would take off all this; and 


“ in the mean time . obſerve, that there is not one 


of their grievances of this ſort, but perhaps, in ſame ages 
< of the world, has been highly in vogue; and may be 
&« ſo again; nay, in ſome country or ether, ten to one is 


„ fo at this day. My lady Ample 3s the moſt miſerable 
<« woman in the world, purely of her own making: ſhe _ 
6 0 even grudges herſelf meat and drink, for fear ſhe ſhould 


“ thrive by them; and is conſtantly crying out, In a quar- 


* «-ter of a year more hall be quite out of all manner of 

3 ſhape! Now the lady's misfortune ſeems to be only this, 

| © that ſhe is planted in a wrong ſoil; for, go but t other 
& ſide of the water, it is a jeſt at Harlem to talk of a ſhape 


« under eighteen ſtone. Theſe wiſe traders regulate their 
< beauties-as they do their butter, by the pound; and miſs 
« Croſt, when ſhe firſt arrived in the 2 was 


&© not computed to be ſo handſom as madam Van Briſket, 


E On the other hand, a e 
« 'Lath, a proper gentleman of fifteen hundred pound per 
4% annum, as well as of an unblameable life and conver- 


« Eden; yet would not I be the eſquire for half bis eſtate; 
* for if it was as much more he'd freely part with it all 
* for a pair of legs to his mind: whereas in the reign of 
*- our firſt king Edward of plorious memory, nothing 


« more modiſh than a brace | your fine taper ſupporters, | 


3 3 * * af- 


* fairs 


hunied —— into unaccountable — 5 
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fairs in peace and war as laudably as the braveſt and. 
3 1 
| under the royal name Shanks, as 
9 e Let. 
« farther back into hiſtory, we ſhall find that Alexander. 
„the Great wore his head a little over the left ſhoulder ; 
« and then not a ſoul ſtirred out till he had adjuſted his 
« neck-bone; the whole nobility addreſſed the prince and 
« each other obliquely , and all matters of importance were 
4 1 adams wah 
„ their polls on one fide. For about the firſt century no- 
„ thing made more noiſe in the world than Roman noſes, 
. and then not a word of them till they zeviyed again in = 
* eighty-cight. Nor is it ſo very long fiance Richard the 
* third ſet up half the backs of the nation; and high ſhoul- 
5 4:29, 00 well ee high, pales, rene the top of the frſkion. 7 
+ Dat. do qoonr 20 quniihor, qantiemens I find by my - 
— . ———— 
| to make a 2 — mi 
ä — mes Bo 2 
% And what think you our hou e Duck pee 
| © Truly Im of opinion, thats odd-2 e appear i fc 
and blood, we ſhould be no ſuch 


1 Mr. SPECTATOR. Lou 
© and perhaps we may not have his fellow. _ 
EI FOUND og ea kn ir. I 
e Breet but one of the ſeniors (whom by-the-bye | 
refidentad taken all this pains to bring over) fat = 
= Kill, and cocking his chin, which ſeemed. ouly to be 
© levelled at 1 very gravely declared, That in 
cCcaſe i 


: 4 to ſpeak ik for themſel Ives,” Mr. Prefident ; 
_ © torted, A handſom fellow i why = 
« know the proverb,” e 


«ney 3h, Th for mater mark we 


241 
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4 one, you might wear a maſk.” This threw him into a 


| © pauſe, and he looked deſirous of three days to conſider 
on it; bat Mr. Prefident improved the thought, and fol- 


© lowed him up with an old ſtory, That wits were 


_ © leged to wear e and 
1 that a vizard à ad been the con 


& bours, which was generally preſented them by the hand 
« of ſome Satyr, and ſometimes of Apollo himſelf: For 


ant crown of their la; 


© the truth ef which he appealed to the frontiſpiece of ſe- 


2 veral books, 2 uvenal, to 


© which he referred him; and only added, That uch? aus 


6 thors were the Laroati,or Larva dondti of the antients.* 
© This cleared up all, and in the conclufion you were choſe 
probationer ; aud Mr. Prejident put round your health 
© as ſuch, proteſting, © That though indeed he talked of | 
wy a vizard, he did not believe all the while you had any 


6 


& more vali for it than the cat a- mountain; ſo that all 


©. you have to do ow is to pay your fees, which here are 
1 if you are not impoſed upon; and 


you 
may ſtile yourſelf informis ſocietatis ſocius: which 1 am 
to acquaint you with; and upon the ſame I beg 


— — e 
+ 
Oxford, : Lo our —— bumble Servant, © „ 


No. : 33. "Aided, Aru. 


| 1 ervidus tecum puer, et ſcluri⸗ 


— ratiæ zonis, Properentque nymph, 
Et parum comis fine te Fuventas, 


' Mercutinſyue, A = Od. 30. 1. r. v. 0 ä 
The graces with their zones unloot d; | 


- The nymphs, their beauties all expos 4; . 
From every ſpring, and every plain; 


3 1 , hot, and winged boy ; 
1 


And Mercury compoſe thy rain. | Cartcn, 


that's dull de thy J2y s 


Avis ef duc has ewe dangers, whom Twit 


call Letitia EIT? the former i is one of the 


Vor. I. 3 gone 


4 8 we. hy - 
l A - - - — - - _ 
— — —  —  — — — ——————————— — 
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greateſt beauties of the age in which ſhe lives, the latter 
no way remarkable for any-charms in her perſon. Upon 
this one circumſtance of their outward form, the good and 

il of their life ſeems to turn.  Letitia has not, from her 
very childhood, heard any elſe but commendations 


E 
conſciouſneſs of her charms has rendered her inſupportably 
vain.and —— towards all was have to do-with: her. 


of i, r 
y well condered what th was to fa before the 
; while Letitia was liſtened to with 


* confident of favour, has ſtudied no arts to alas, 
| Daphne, deſpairing of any inclination towards her perſon, 
pended only on her merit Letitia has always ſome- 


9 -- "of 
nocence of a ſiſter: that he would ſay to 
her | Dear Daphine, ere 2 
She received ſuch 


with that ingenuous and pleaſ- 
mirth, which is natural to a woman without f 

ſtill fighed i in vain for Lætitia, but found certain re- 
— — Daptar:. — 


RE WEE with the CC 


Wich 1 
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and charmed with the repeated inſtanoes of good- humour 
he had obſerved in Daphne, he one day d the latter, 
that he had Jomething to to-her he hoped the would be 
pleaſed with---Faith, Daphne, continued he, I am in love 
_ ewith thee, and deſpiſe thy filter fincerely. The manner of 
his declaring himſclf gave his m miſtreſs occaſion for a very 
1 er.---Nay, fays be, I knew you would laugh 
at me, but I'll aſk your father. Hedid ſo; the fat her received 
his intelligence with no leſs joy than ſurprize, and was ve- 
28 nnen which 
he thought he could carry to market at his leiſüre. I do 
not know any thing that has pleaſed me ſo much a great 
while, as this conqueſt of my friend Daphne's. All her 
r acquaintance congratulate her upon her chance-medley, and 
laugh at that premeditating murderer her filter. As it is 
an argument of a light mind, to think the worſe of our- 
ſelves far the imperfections of our perſons, it is equally be- 
low us to value ourielves upon the advantages of them. 
The female world ſeem to be almoſt incorrigibly goue 
aſtray in this particular; for which reaſon, I ſhall recom- 
mend the following extract out of a friend's letter to the 
| _ profeſſed beauties, who are a — unſufferable 


. ee 


ONSIEUR St. e one of 
< - his eflays with affirming, that the laſt fighs of a 
3 woman are not ſo much for the lots of her life 
8 2e. Perhaps this rallery is purſued too far, 
it is turned upon a very obvious remarł, that woman's 
1 paſſion is for her own beauty, and that ſhe va- 
| © Jues it as ber favourite diſtin&ion. From hence it is that 
_ © all arts, which pretend to improve or preſerve it, meet 
general a ion among the ſex. To ſay no- 
MY thing of many falſe be ps, and contraband wares of beau- 
© ty, which are daily vended in this great mart, there is 


r : 
county of South-Britain, who has not heard bo bend 


. © tues of May-dew, or is unfurniſhed with ſome receipt or 
«other f hor cnn Gs and 1 have known a 
< phyſician of learning and ienſe, after eight years ſtudy 
ine univerſity, and a courſe of craves ine moſt coun 

L 2 | tries 


Bo is not incapable of 
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© ties in Europe, owe the firſt raiſing of his fortune to a 


© colmetic waſh. 
me occaſion to conſider how ſo uni- 
© verſal a difpo — which ſprings from a 
< Jaudable motive, the deftre of plealing, and proceeds up- 
© on an opinion, not altogether groundleſs, that nature 55 
1 * be helped by art, may be turned to their advantage — 
< methinks, it would be an acceptable robes aps. apron | 
« out of the hands af quacks and pretenders, and to pre: 
vent their impoſing upon themſelves, by diſcovering to 
them the true ſecret and art of improving ; 
IN order to this, before I touch upon it directly, it will 
| © be neceſſary to lay down a few preliminary maxims, viz. 
* THAT no woman can be handiom. by the force of 
. Any none hay Ge can. be wig andy by. | 
the help of ſpeech... 5 
NN and af. 
< foctation is a more terrible . 
ſmall- pox ; 
Tur no woman i capable of being beautiful, who 


* Ann, that what wanld be chen: i. cud, s- 
< mity in a miſtreſs. 8 
Fon theſe few principles, thus laid down, it will be 


CO wand ones of 1 7 
1 < upon a level with their pictures at Kneller s. How much | 
_ © nobler is the contemplation of beauty heightened. by 

RR and love, * 
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© draws our obſervation ? How faint and ſpiritlefs are the 
* charms of a coquette, when compared with the real love · 
© lineſs of Sophronia's innocence, piety, , and 
© truth; virtues which add « new i Conte gre vr pac 
"9 ven beautify her beauty! That agreeableneſs which m 
© otherways have appeared no longer in the. modeſt e 
gin, is now preſerved in the tender mother, the prude 
c friend, and the faithful wife. Colours analy read 
© upon. canvas may entertain the eye, but not 


| © homr'; PPP | 


© graces of her. perſon any excelling ualities, may be al- 
1 ſtill to amuſe, — not to triumph, 
© asa 

© Warn Adam i is introduced by Milton, deſcribing 
Eve in ile, and relating to the angel the impreſh- - 


ons he At upon ſeeing her at her firſt creation, he does 5 


© hot repreſent her like a Grecian Venus, by her ſhape or 

© features, but by the luſtre of her mind which ſhone in 
them, and gave them their power of charming. | 
| Grace was in all her abt, head in her de, 
Ix all ber geſtures dignity and love“ 


Wirnovr this irradiating power che proudeſt fair 
* one ought to know, whatever her glaſs eee e 
2 the er, aha ber moſt perfect features are 2 


5 ed and dead. 


I caNNOT better choſe this moral, than by a "LIU 
pitaph written by Ben Johnſon, with a ſpirit which no- 


= « Sp Co RC 


* ſetibing ; 


Underneath this Kane doth he 

As much virtue as cou'd die 
Which when alive did vigour give 
Toas much beauty as cou d hoe. 


Jaws: 1 K. 
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* From gene akin 1 wy does refrain... ; 


EE dub of which Lam a member, is wckily | 
' compoſed of ſuch perſons as are e in diffe-. 
3 wet Wh; and deputed as it were out of the maſt 
oonſpicuous claſſts of mankind : by this means I am fur 
Pe Wy fans 9d a, ah. 
know every thing that paſlcs in the different quarters and 
diviſions, not only -of this great city, but of the whale king- 
ddm. My readers too haye the frridtation to Bad thet there 
is no rank or degree among them who have not their re- 


56 that thore is always ſome bo- 
dy preſent who will take care of their reſþeftive intereſts, 


| dat nothing may be written or publiſted to the prejudice | 1 


ar wy et jd ge ad en OO 
IIA night fat very late in company with this ſelect 
body of friends, who entertained me with ſeveral vemarks 


which they andotherx had mage upon theſe my ſpeculations, 
as alſo with the various ſacceſs which they 7 bod wer with, 
among their ſeveral ranks and degrees of readers. WILL 


Hon rcon told me, in the ſofteſt-manner he could, that 


there were ſome ladies (but for your comfort, fays WILL, 
they are not thole-of the moſt wit) that were offended at 
the liberties I had taken with the opera and the puppet-- 
ſhow; that ſome of them were likeways very much furpriſ-. 
ed, [ther Lfhould think ſuch ſerious points as the dreſs. and. 
Z equi af perſons of quality, proper ſubjects for rallery.. 

| was going on, when Sir ANDREWFREEPORT took | 
55 him=p bort, apd told bim, that the papers he hinted at 
bad dane great goed in the city, and that all. their wives. 
and daughters were the better for them; and further add- 

ed, that the whole city thought themſelves very much o- 


bliged ta me far declaring v generpu intentions ta- 


ſcourge 


= 
* 
8. 

jy - 
Ou 
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ſcourge vice and folly as they appear in a nwhitude, with- 
out condeicending to be a publiſher of particular intrigues 


and cuckoldoms. In ſhort, ſays Sir Ax DbRE w, if you a- 


void that fooliſh beaten road of falling upon aldermen and 
citizens, and employ your pen upon the vanity and luxury 
of courts, your paper muſt needs be of general-uſe. © _ 

Uron this niy friend the FEMPLAR told Sir Au- 


' DREW, that he wondered to hear a man of his ſenſe talk 


after that manner; that the eity had always been the 
vince for ſatire; and that the wits of king Charles time 
jeſted upon nothing elle during his whole reign. He then 
ſhewed,. by the examples of Horace, Juvenul, Boileau, 
and-the beſt writers of every ape, that the follies of the 
ſtage and court had never been accounted too ſacred for 
ridicule, how great ſoever the perſons might be that patro- 
nized chem. But afier all, ſays he, I think your rallery 
has made too great an excurſion, in attacking ſeveral per 


ſons of the inns of court; and I do not believe you can 
ſhew me apy precedent for your behaviour in that Per- 


My good friend Sir Rocex DE CoveERLEY, who had 


| ſaid nothing all this while, began his ſpeech with a pifh + - 


and told us, that he wondered to ſee ſo many men of ſenſe” 


ſo very ſerious upon fooleries. Let our good friend, ſays. 
he, attack every ane that deſerves it: I would only advile- 
you, Mr. SrECTaroR, applying himſelf to me, to take 
care how you meddle with country ſquires: they are the 
ornaments of the En 1 men of good heads and 


ſound bodies ! and let me tell you, ſome of them take it 
3 e 


Capra Sentry oke very ſparingly on this wack... 


What he faid was. only to commend my prudence in not 


touching upon the army, and adviſed me to continue to» 
act diſcreetly in that point. | 


Re ths Hens L Godt cveiy; fabjetof my Geeolarione: 


Was taken away from me, by one or other of the club; 


and began to think myſelf in the condition of the food: 
man that had one wife who took a diſlike to his grey hairs, 
and another to his black, till by their picking out what 
cach n A 
8 and naked. 


Why 


is THE SPECTATOR Na 34. 
Walls I was thus muſing with myſelf, my worthy. 
friend the clergyman, who, AN 
the club that night, undertook my cauſe. He told us, that 
be wondered any order of perſons ſhould think themſelves 
| too conkiderable to be adviſed: that it was not 2 
but innocence, which exempted men from 8 
vice and folly ae a wheres n 
met with, — TT high 
and conſpicuous fl — ef, l Fe farher added, that 
my paper would only ſerve oat; the of 
verty, if it chiefly cxpaled that who are 2 
ed, and in ſome meaſure turned into ridicyle, by the mean 
nels of their conditions and circumſtances. He afterwards 
ed to take notice of the great uſe this paper might 


of to the public reprehending thoſe vices which are I 
— — 


> > 7 


. dal cheafulnek, and aſſur- 
1 with me, I ſhould 
. rer praiſes does honour l 
the peribns on whom they are beſtowed. = 5 
Tu whole club pays a particular deference to the di!- 
| courſe of this gentleman, and are drawn into what he lays, 
| R rn | 
delivers himſelf, as by the ſtrength of argument and force 


immediately agreed, that what he bad faid was right; and 
that for his part, he would not infilt upon the quarter which 
| he had demanded for the ladies. Sir ANDRE w gave up 
thecity with the ſame frankneſs. The TENTLAR would 
not ſtand out; and was followed by Sir Rocts and the 


3 carry the war into what quarter I pleaſed; provided I con- 
tinued to combat with criminals in a body, and to aſſault 
” the vice without hurting the perſan- ; 
5 „Tals debate, which was held for the good of mankind, 
| put me in. mind of that which the Roman triumvirate were 
formerly engaged in, fur their d ſtruction. Every man at 
Guſt ood bard for his fiend, . g 
FE and at X 
making a lactifice of all els pogaatance: and Senn, 
furniſhed out a very decent execution... = 


; | Having 15 


e , er * 


t of the law, and too fantaſti- 
pulpit. He then adviſed me 


of reaſon which he makes yſe of. WIII HoxETcoůu s | 


Carr: who all agreed that I ſhould be at liberty to- 


3 ons, which is capable of furniſhing the wor 
ſions of this nature; and if we look into the producti- 


FTE 
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_ HavixG thus taken my reſolutions to march on boldly 
in the cauſe of virtue and good ſenſe, and to annoy their 
adverſaries in whatever degree or rank of men they may be 
found; I ſhall be deaf for the future to all the remonſtran- 
ces that ſhall be made to me on this account. If Punch 
grows extravagant, I ſhall reprimand him very freely: if 
the ſtage becomes a nurſery of folly and impertinence, I 


ſhall not be afraid to animadvert upon it. In ſhort, if I 


meet with any thing in city, court, or country, that ſhocks 
modeſty or good manners, I ſhall uſe my utmoſt endeavours 
to make an example of it. I muſt however intreat every 


A particular perſon, who does me the honour to be a reader 


of this paper, never to think himſelf, or any one of his 


triends or enemies, aimed at in what is faid : for I promiſe 
him, never to draw a faulty 


character which does not fit 


at leaſt a thouſand people; or to publiſh a og, papers 
hat is not written e 


a — to mankind. | I e 
| No. 35- : wean, a; 10. 25 
Fife inepto res ineptior zulla off. © - Mane: 


_ Nothing + foolifh as the laugh of fools. 


A one Mind efwiking, hav ks aac winlict 


authors are more apt to miſcarry than in works of 


humour, as there is none in which they are more ambi- 
tious to excel. It is not an imagination that teems with 


monſters, an head that is filled with extrav 


t concepti- | 
with diver- 


ons of ſeveral writers, who ſet up for men of humour, 
what wild irregular fancies, what unnatural diſtortions of 


thought, do we mect with ? If they ſpeak nonſenſe, they 


believe they are talking humour ; and when t they have 
drawn together a ſcheme of abſurd inconſiſtent ideas, they 
are not able to read it over to themſelves without laughing. 
Theſe poor gentlemen endeavour to themſelves the 
reputation of wits and humouriſts, by IS con- 
ecits a8 * quality them for bedlam; not conlidering 
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chat humour ſhould always lye under the check of reaſon, 
and that it requires the direction of the niceſt j z by 
rr bound- 
leſs freedoms. There is a kind of nature that is to be ob- 
ſerved in this fort of compoſitions, as well as in all other; 
and a certain regularity of thought which muſt diſcover 

the writer to be —— at the ſame time that he 
s appears altogether given up to caprice: For my part, when 
] read the delirious mirth of an unſkilful author, I cannot 
be ſo barbarous as to divert myſelf with it, but am rather 
* the man, than to laugh at any thitig he writes, 
Tua e Mr. Shadwell, who had himſelf a great 
- deal of the talent which 1 am treating of, repreſents an 
empty Take, in one of his plays, as very much ſurpriſed to 
; * ſay that breaking of windows was not humour ; 
3 but ſeveral Engliſh readers will be as 

is hear me oc chat mmniy fd cening 
: — pieces, which are often ſpread among us, un- 
der odd chimerical titles, are rather the — of a di- 
tempered brain, than works of humour. 
I r is indeed much eaſier to deſcribe what is net humdur, I 
| than what is; and very difficult to define it otherways than 
as Connley has done wit, by-negatives. Were I to give my 
own notions of it, I would deliver them after Plato's man- 
ner, in a kind of allegory, and by ſuppoſing humour to be 
a perſon, deduce to him all hs ances, according 
to the following genealogy. TkvTH was the founder of 
= and the father of GOOD SEN SE. Goop Stents 
was the ather of Wir, who married a lady of a collate- 
ral line called Mix TR, — iſſue Humour. 
Hun therefore being the youngeſt of chis illuſtrious 
family, 3 —— Evo 
ſitions, is and amequal in his temper ; fome- 
| S | 
© bit, ſometimes airy in his behaviour, and fantaſtic in his 
dreſs: inſomuch that at different times he 
dus as a judge, and as jocular as a 


be has a great deal of the mother in his conſtitution, what- ” 


ever mood he is 3 2 


Br Gage her is an impaſtar abroad, who takes upoti | 
36 


as ſeri- 
Andrew. But as 
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ee to the end that well-mean- 
1 n ee 5 
re my hen they meet with this , to 
ook — 8 and to examine him 7 be. 
ther or no he be remotely allied to Tur, and lincally 
. re if not, they may conclude 
him a counterfeit. ,They may like ways di inguiſh him by _ 
a loud and exceſhve lanes, ts which he ſeldom gets his 
company to join with him. For as Ta uE Humour ge- 
nerally looks ſerious, whilſt every body laughs about him; 
_ Faise HuUmouUR is always laughing, whilſt every body . 
about him looks ſerious. | *T ſhall only add, if he has not 
in him a mixture of both parents, that is, if he would paſs 
for the offspring of WIr without MixTHh, or MixTH 
without WIr, you may conclude him to be ns nd 
and a cheat. . 
THe impoſtor, of whom 1 ee Abend, ori 
 ginally from Fa Ls HOOD, who was the mother of Nox - 
| SENSE, Who was brought to bed of a ſon called FRENZY, 


Known the name of LauGaTER, on whom he begot 

that rous infant of which I have been here 1 

. . 

Hu NOR, and, at the fame time, - lace under it the ge- 
t 


ew Eo TxUR HumouUR, that the reader may at ons. 
| OR EIT e LR EAT. 5 
Fals RhOOpD. | | : 
Ko NoNSENSE. | 
FRENZY. LAUGHTER« 
Fay Hv uoοοα⁰. 
Tarn. 
Gus: SENSE. 
WIr. — MTR. 
| Hu MOUR. 


1 MIGUT extend the allegory, vy meiniohing ſeveral of 


who married one cf the daughters of Fo:.LyY, commonly - 


the children of FALSE 1 num _ 


ber than the ſands of the fea, and might in particular enu- 


merate the many ſons and daughters which he has begotin © 1 


this iſland. rere 
ſhall only obſerve in general, that FALSE HU NMOUR dif- 
Ste the Tur, as a monkey docs from a man. 2558 
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n to little tricks 
exceedingly given apiſh 
wy 6" He fo much 


luxury and avarice ; ar on ts . virtue and wie 


dom, pain and poverty. 
. Thirdly, Hx is wonderfully unlucky, beck that 


eee eee 


dicule both friends and foes indifferently. For having but 


ſmall talents, he muſt be merry where he can, not where 


he ſhould. 


| Fourth, BEING — of realon, he purſues no 5 


either of morality or 
y for the fake of being e. 


Fifthly, Brix incapable ef baring any thing ae mock = 


repreſentations, his ridicule is always perſonal, and aimed 


at the vicious man, or the writer ; nor at the vice, or at 


writing. 
3 Ince hrroenly ae whele focks of das 3 
humouriſts; but as one of my principal in this pa- 


per is to beat down that malignant ſpirit, which diſcovers 
of the preſent age, I ſhall not ſeruple, 

for the future, 2 out any of the ſmall wits, that in- 

Felt the world with ſuch compoſitions as are ill-natured, 

immoral, and abſurd. This is the only exception which ; 

I ſhall make to the 


itſelf in the writi 


rule I have preſcribed myſelf, 
of attacking multitudes: ſince every honeſt man ou ht to 


: Look upon himſelf as in a natural ſtate of war with t li- 
beller, and lampooner, and to annoy them wherever they 


© fall in his way. This is TIS Hey Gans and 
8 


| treming them as they treat others. | 


No. 36. Wedneſday, * 11. 
— — aaa. 


Perſerimu⸗ 


- Things the moſt a of nature we endure. 


[SHALL not put myſelf to any farther ins for this 
. day's entertainment, e be wal the letters 


delights in mimickry, that it is 
all one to him whether he expoſes by it vice and folly, 


'Vins. Xa. 3. . 


K a K _Aa 1 8 5 


- and titles of potions from the ka with * 


© well-bred. I am to 
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nal | heve made upon the Tater for my conduct in rela- 
tion to them. 


Drury lane, April the rb. 


PON reading the project which is ſet forth in one 


of your late papers, of making an alliance between 


| « all — bears, elephants, and lions, which are ſe- 
expoſed to public view in the cities of London 


© and eee, eftminſler ; together with the other wonders, 


© ſhows, and monſters, whereof you made reſpective men- 
_ © tion in the ſaid ſpeculation; we, the chief actors of this 
„ play-houſe, met and fat upon the ſaid defign. It is with | 
great delight that we expect the execution of thiswork ; 
and in order to contribute to it, we have given warning to 
all our ghoſts to Joh _ livelihoods where they can, 
© and not to appear us after day-break of the =o 
_© inſtant, — to take this opportunit 3 


© with every 


thing which does not contribute to 


© ſentation of human life: and ſhall make a free g * 
1 all animated utenſils to your projector. The 2 
you formerly mentioned are run away; as are likeways 
© a ſet of chairs, each of which was met upon two legs 
* going through the Roſe-tavery at two this morning. We. -: 
_ © hope, Sir, you will give proper notice to the town that 


© we are endeavouring at theſe regulations ; and that we 


© intend for the future to ſhew no monſters, but men who 
© are converted into ſuch b their own induſtry and afſec- 
© tation. If you will to be at the houſe to-night, 
= you will ſee me do my endeavour to ſhew ſome unnatu- | 
ral a ppearances which are in v among the polite and 
| Laer of « fine | 
lady dancing, all the diſtortions which are frequently 


© taken for in mien and geſture. 'This, Sir, is a ſpc- 


© cimen, of the method we ſhall take to expoſe the mon- 
© ſters which come within the notice of a regular theatre: 
© and we deſire nothing more groſs may be admitted by 
2 you Spectators for the future. We have caſhiered three 
© companies of theatrieal , and defagn our ings : 


C ſhall for the fature make ve, "at ie fn councdl, vi 


© out an army, and wait only your direction, whether you 
will have them reinforce king Poras, or join the troops 
© of Macedon. Mr. Penkethman reſolves to conſult his 


© Pantheon of heathen ** . 


Vor. I. M Det: 


— — ⁊ — 


x! 
. 
N 
it 
41 
' 
1 
14 
by 
N 


46 


| i W made them devils. | 
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Delpbos, and doubts not but be ſhall turn the fortunes 
© of Porus, when he perſonates him. I am deſired by the 


company to inform of gs that they ſubmit it to your cen- 


< ſures; and ſhall have you in greater veneration than 


Hercules was in of old, if you can drive monſters from 
the theatre; and think your merit will be as much great- 
er than his, rag tooemanamTEIn wn ponttthd 


SIR, 


, T. D. 
$1R, 


c Wurzen acquaint you with the great great and unexpedt 


ed viciſſitudes of my fortune, I doubt not 
© ſhall obtain your pity and favour. 1 have for many years 


by laſt paſt been thunderer to the play-houſe; and have not 


made as much noiſe out of the clouds as any 
Mr” of mine in the theatre that ever bore that charac- 
« ter, but alſo have deſcended and ſpoke on the ſtage as the 
© bold thunderer in The Rebearſal. When they got me 


down thus low, they thought fit to degrade me further, 
and make me a ghoſt, I was contented with this for 
I theſe vo lat winters; but they carry their tyranny ſtill 


„ further, and not ſatisfied that I am baniſhed from above 
ground, they have given me to underſtand that I am 


© Le and taken from me 
even my ſubterraneous employment. Now, Sir, what 1 
d eſie of you is, that if your undertaker thinks fit to uſe 
fire - arms, as other authors have done, in the time of 4- 
leranmder, I may be a cannon againſt Porus, or clic pro- 
*+ vide for gne-im the burning of Perfepolit, or what other | 
25 W, 


 Salmoneus of Covent garden. 
Tat \pericion of all the evils of the : play-hout ons fe ke in be- 


half of themſelves and families, ſetting 
on from thence, wh ceſs of their good Ki an 
conxerſation, and praying relicf. 


THE merit of his petition . to Mr. Chr. Rich, 
Tu 


| 7 our mf obedient ſervant, 


" 
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” 
— 
« : 


: Y Tas petition of the grave-digger in Hamlet, to com- 


mand the pioneers in the expedition of Alexander. 
. , Granted. © A ; 


ö 
2 ; — | 
Tux petition of William Bullock, to be Hepheſtion to wy | 
Penkethman the great. = | 5 | 
Granted, | 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


Aol gentlewoman, well born both by father and 
mother's fide, being the daughter of Thomas Prater, once an. | 
eminent practitioner in the law, and of Letitia Tattle, 4 } 
ſumily well known in all parts of this kingdom, having been E 
reduced by misfortunes to wait on ſeveral great perſons; 
and for ſome time to be teacher at a boarding ſchecl of 
* goung ladies, giveth natice to the public, that ſhe hath lat: - 
| ty taken a houſe near Bloomsberry-ſquare, comme 7-7: (y : 
ſituated next the fields in a good air; where He tende | 
all forts of birds of the loguacious kinds, as farts, [far- i 
lings, maghies, and others, to imitate human voices in gr 1 
er perfection than ever yet was practiſed. They are nt 


only inſtructed to pronounce words diſtintly, and in a pre- 


| | 
ber tone and accent, but to ſpeak the language with great 
purity and volubility of tongue, together with all the fa- Z 


| Fhionable phraſes and compliments now in uſe either at 
ten- fables or viftting days. Thoſe that have good voices mag 
be taught to fing the neweſt opera airs, and, if required, to 

ſpeak either Italian or French, paying ſomething extraordi- { 
nary above the common rates. They whoſe friends are not | 
able to pay the full prices may be taken as half-boarders. | 
She teaches fuch as are defigned for the diverſion of the pu- 

blic, and to ad in enchanted woods on the theatres, by the 
* great. - As ſhe has often A with much concern hows - 


A  Sndecent an education is uſually given theſe innocent crea- 
a 17%, which in ſome meaſure is owing to their being placed 


| in rooms next the ſtreet, where, to the great offence of chaſte 
1 and tender ears, they learn ribaldry, obſcene ſongs, and im- 
28 modeſt expreſſions from paſſengers and idle people, as alſo 

| 1 cry fiſh and card-«matches, with other uſelefs parts of 
* i deurning to birds who have * wo 
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proper and neat apartments for them in the back part of 
her ſaid houſe ; where ſhe ſuffers none to approach them 
but herſelf, and a ſervant-maid who is deaf and dumb, and 
whom ſhe provided on purpoſe to 4 their food and 
cleanfe their cages ; having found by long experience how 
hard a thing it is for thoſe to keep }+ Hem, have the uſe 
. of Beech, and the dangers her ſcholars are expoſed to by the 
trong impreſſimns that are made by harſh ſounds and vul- 
gar dialefts. In ſhort, if they are birds of any parts or 
capacity, ſhe will undertake to render them ſo accompliſh- 
ed in the compaſs of a twelvementh, that they ſhall be fit 
converſation for ſuch ladies as love to — their * 
* companions out eb this — R 


1 No. 37. | Thur, April 12. 


: 3 illa cols —— Minerva 
F. — manus- 
Vin. A. 7. v. bes. 


| Unbred to ſpinning, in the loom until d. 


Da v DEN. : 


* 


„ 


Sen mem Rag Kg being in 


whom I ſhall here call by the name of Leono- 
ra, and as it contained matters of , defired me 
to deliver it to her with my own hand. Accordingly I 
wal ip pretty early inthe morning, and 


ſound of a s library care me 2 pregt euriclity to. 
— — before the lady came to 
me, I had an opportunity of turning over a great many of 
her books, which were together in a very beautis 
of the Folios, which were ſmelx 
jars of china placed one above 


incloſed a letter to directed to a 


SY es. —o& iii hs a oe Nu rae oe ang 
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ſes, which were ſo diſpoſed on a wooden frame, that 


they looked like one continued pillar indented with the 


fincſt ſtrokes of ſculpture, and ſtained with the greateſt va- 
riety of dyes. That part of the library which was de- 


ſigned for the reception of plays and pamphlets, and other 


looſe papers, was incloſed in a kind of ſquare, conſiſting: 
ob one of the prettieſt groteſque works that ever I ſaw, md 


made up of ſcaramouches, lions, monkies, mandari | 
trees, ſhells,. and a thouſand other odd figures in chin 

ware. In the mid(t of the room was a little japan table, 
with a quire of gilt paper upon it, and on the paper a ſil- 
ver · nuff· box made in the ſhape of a little lk. I ET und 
there were ſeveral other count books upon the upper 
ſhelves, which were carved in wood, and ſerved: only to 
fill. up the number like fagots in the muſter of a regiment. 
I was wonderfully pleaſed with ſuch a mixt kind of fur- 
niturc, as ſeemed very. ſuitable both to the lady and the 
ſcholar, and did not know at fi.ſt whether I ſhould fancy” 


myſelf in a grotto, or in a library. 


VDro my looking into the books, Lfoend there were 
ſome few which the lady had bought for her own uſe, but 
that moſt of them had been got together, either becauſe 
the had heard them praiſed, or becauſe ſhe had ſeen the 
authors of them. Among ſeveral that [ cxamined, I rey 
well remember thele- that —— I 


* 
& 


* 


7 Geilly's] "irgil. 
ryden's Juvenal. — 


= Caſandra. 


Cleopatra. 
t Aftrea.: | 
Sir [aac Newton's 8 Works. | 
The Grand Cyrus ; with hog Get hem fine A- 


5 dle leaves. 


 Pembroke's Arcudia. 
By of Human Uaderſinding; with a paper of r 
„ 
A Spe 1 8 
al 2 for the 8 of hard words. 
_ Sherlock upon Death. : 
Ihe fificen r 
S William 3 $ * 3 


| 7 


A * 


137 5 


— uo ee —„ _ rr umn are ee. = — F 


4 ; 18 4 


Lec Ä ͤ—!— 


dae of it. 


and ſeveral other authors, when Leonora 
on my preſenting her with the letter from the 


1 


- U 
1 
— , rod . ˙— — Ä — — — * w . 
TT —U— —ꝛnſ — een ea 
' , = . 
A s * 5 . 
. 0 
9 4 
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Father Malbrauche's Search after Truth, — 

to Engliſh. | 

A Book of Novels. | 8 

| The Academy of Compliments. 

Culpeper's Maury. | 

| Take in Verſe by fr. Durfey : ad © a. 


gilt on the back, r 


All the Claffic Authors in Wood. 
A Set of Elzevirs by the ſame hand. 
Clelia : which opened of te in the place that a. 


Erbes two lovers in a bower. 


Baker's Chronicle. 
Advice to a daughter. 
The New Atalantis, with a keyto it. 
Mr. Steele s. Chriſtian Hero. 

A Prayer Book: with « bondeof Hunger water bythe. 


' Taylor's Holy Living and Dying, Os, 
1 — 


L was who's rattan 
entered, and u 
knipht, told 
me, with an unſpeakable prace, that ſhe hoped Sir Ro-- 
health : I anfwered Yes, for I hate long 


after a bow or two retired.. 
SNR wa formerly a celebrated beauty, and 


PE eee She has been a widow for 


Find Sir Ro- 
intp.s kind of fe 


0-7 ba it i ly in der wg 3 


— 


”. - * 


* 

= 

4 
3 
— 
4 

1 


wood - bines and 


Bor the manner of a lady's employing bert u 

in reading ſhall be the ſubject of another paper, in | 
„ =, only ea a and. wagons + - 4 
Ln Koto 3 2 


DnD 


Sir ROGER has entertained me an hour together with a 
2 n ntry- ſeat, which is ſituated in a kind 
of wilderne 


about an hundred miles diſtant from Lon- 
Co Fe ih 6 Re AG. The rocks. 
about her are ſhaped into artificial grottoes covered with 
..The woods are cut into ſha- 
dy walks, twiſted into bowers, and filled with cages of 
turtles. The fprings are made to run among pebbles, 


and by that means taught to murmur very agreeably. 
in 


are like ways collected into a beautiful lake, that is 
d | 


green meadow, and is: 
the name of 7 he be purling Pream.. 


1 
5 
N 
; 


7 
110 
II: 
F 
4 
8 
f. Er 
als 
FF 


1 
87 
z 
"| 
L 


ER, e 
phealants, 2s upon her larks nd u 


Ann 
FE: 


l 


it a conſort, T_T 


11 
F 
ENTS 
4+ 
+ 
E | 
A 
f 


ö rr ap- 
pear than thoſe of her ſex, who employ themſelves in di- 


i fach books as have 3 tendency to aig - 
| and rectify the paſſrons, as well as to 
thoſe which are of liule more uſe than to divert the im. 


lays, that every bird which is killed in her 


Ae pe- tho marc in faſkicn ? = 
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fibje& of 4 very nice nature, I ſhall deſire ——— ; 
We move dee ben a. ad 7 


No. 38. Fridey, April = 


5 — Cupias won placuiſt nimis. N RT. 
e. wor'd not pleaſe too much. : 


LATE — which E Kal into, gave me * 
opportunity of obſerving a great of beauty in 
à very handſom woman, and as much wit in an ingenious 
man, turned into deformity in the one, and abſurdity in 
the other, by the mere force of affectation. The fair one 


1 FT yen pant —— 


Dj 
2 5 


„that ſhe att to ſhew to- advantage in every 
word, and re. Phe gentleman was as dili- 
————— as the lady to her beau 
form: you might ſee his imagination on the ſtreten 
out ſomething uneommon, and What they call 
to · entertain ber ʒ while ſhe writbed herſelf into as 

Wben ſhe laugh» 


FEE 


177 
mt 
VL 
HUE 
1 


o ſhew her neck ; her fan was to point to ſomewhat 
that in the reach ſfie may diſeover the round- 
falls back, ſmiles at her own tolly, and is {© Woll 
that her tucker is 40 be adjuſted, her boſum 
ſed, and the whole woman put inte new airs. and 
graces. While ſhe was doing all this, the gallant had 

time to think of ſomething very plra ant to ſay next to her, 


111 
54 
LE 
© 
4 
PB; 


Hare 
11 


diſtance than ordi- 


er make ſome unkind obſervation on ſome other lady to 


fred her vanity. Theſe unhappy effects of affectation, na- 
turally led me to look into that ſtrange ſtate of mind which 


_ generally diſcolours the- behaviour of moſt-people — 


meet with. | 
_ Phe band Dr: Borne, 1 bi theory of the card, 
makes the occaſion: to obſerve, that every. thought is attend- 
od with conlciouſnz's and reprefcntativenels ; the mind has 
nothing preſented to, it but what is immediately 
— or C. a dence, which tells you whaher 


% p 
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that which was ſo is ar unbecoming. 
This at of the mind diſcovers it£1f in the geſt —_ 5 
proper behaviour in thoſe whoſe conſciouſneſs * 
ther than to direct them in the juſt progreſs of their preſent 
thought or action; but betrays an interruption in every 
ſecond thought, when the — is employed in 
| too fondly approving a man's own conceptiohs ; "wn 
| fort of conſciouſneſs is what we call affectation. | 
. As the love of praiſe is implanted in our boſoms as a 
ſtrong incentive to worthy actions, it is a very difficuk 
task to get above a deſire of it for things that ſhould be 
wholly indifferent. Women, whoſe hearts are fixed up- 
on the pleaſure they have ee he: they are 
the objects of love and adrniration, are ever changing the 
ir of their countenances, and altering the attitude of their 
bodies, to ſtrike the hearts of their beholders with new 


fſenſe of their beauty. The dreſſing part of our ſex, whoſe 


minds are the ſame with „ne are 
exactly in the like uneaſy condition to be regarded for a 
well-tied cravat, an hat cocked with an unuſual briskneſs, i 
a very well choſen coat, or other inſtances of * Which 
they are impatient to ſee unobſerved. | 
Bo r this apparent affectation, ariſing from an i- ge- 
verned conſciouſneſs, is not fo much to be wondered at in 
ſuch looſe and trivial minds as theſe: but when you ſee it 
_ reign in characters of worth and diſtinction, it is what you 
cannot but lament, not without ſome indignation. It 
| creeps into the heart of the wiſe man as well as that of 
the coxcomb. When you ſee a man of ſenſe look about 
for applauſe, and diſcover an itching inclination to be 
commended; lay traps for a little incenle, even from 
_ thoſe whole opinion he values in nothing but bis own fa- 
vour; whois ſafe againſt this —— or who knows 
whether he is guilty 2 it or not? The beſt way to get 
clear of ſuch a light fondneſs for applauſe, is to take all 
= poſſible care to throw off the love of it upon occaſions that 
are not in themſelves laudable, but as it appears, we hope 
for no praiſe from them. Of this nature are all graces in 
mens perſons, dreſs and bodily deportment ; which will 
naturally be winning and attractive if we think not of them, 


OOO ER nr CEOs 5 


Warn 
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Wu x our conſciouſneſs turns upon the main deſign of 
kfe, and our thoughts are employed upon the chief pur- 
poſe either in buſmeſs or pleaſure, we ſhall never betray 
5 an affectatĩon, for we cannot be guilty of it: but when we 
give the paſſion for praiſe an unbridled liberty, our plea- 
fure i in little perfections robs us of what is due to us for 
| virtues, and worthy quahries. How many excellent 
— and honeſt actions are loſt, for want of being in- 
different where we ought ? Men are oppreſſed with regard 
to their way of ſpeaking and acting, inſtead of having 
ler thoghts bent upon what they ſhould do or fay ; and 
by that means bury a capacity for great things, by their 
far of failing in indifferent things. This, perhaps, can- 


not be called affectation; but it has ſome tincture of it, at 


leaſt fo far, as that their fear of erring in a thing of =o 
conſequence, argues they would be too much plcaſcd in 
performing i = | 
IT is only from a thorough Giregard to himſelf in ſuch 
83 that a man can act with a laudable iufficiency : | 
is heart is fixed upon one point in view: and he commits 
no errors, becauſe he thinks nothing an error but n 
deviates from that intention. 
Fux wild havock affectation makes in that _ of 5 
world which fhonld be moſt poli e is viſtble Wherever 
we turn our eyes: it puſhes men not only into-mpertinen- 
dies in converſation, but allo in their premeditated { - 
es. At the bar it torments the dench, whoſe eſs is 
bs to cut off all ſuperfluitics in what is ſpoken before it by 
the practitioner; as well as ſeveral little pieces of injuſtice 
which ariſe from the law itſelf. I have ſeen it make a man 
run fiom the purpoſe before a judge, who was, when at 
| — bar himſelf, fo cloſe and Igical à pleader, that with 
all the homey of eloquence 1 m his power, * a 
| Ir mh be born even here, but it often aſcends the 
pit itſelf ; and the dechaimer, in that ſacred ji 
ee o . witty, ſpeaks. of the laſt day it- 
elf with fo many quaint phraſes, that there is no man 


ho underſtands rallers, but muſt reſolve to fra no more: 


_ Gay, you may behold 2 — for a pro- 
| ene dehvery of the areas truths he is to utter, bumble bum 
with fo very al ue rat, 2 rat 

5 un wor- 


- 4h. ds ( 
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unworthineſs in a way ſo very becoming, that the air of 


the pretty gentleman 1s — under the lowlinels of 
the preacher 


ISInAII end this with « 2 ſhort letter 1 writ as er 


day to a OF witty man, over-run with the fault I am 


Dzan Sin, 
© | SPENT ſome time with you the other for, and 
K muſt take the liberty of a friend to tell you of the 
unſufferable affectation you are guilty of in all you ſay 
© and do. When I gave you an hint of it, you asked me 


„ whether a man is to be cold to what his friends think 
© of him? No; but praiſe is not to be the entertainment 


of every moment: he that hopes for it muſt be able to 
© ſuſpend. the poſſeſſion of it till proper periods of life, or 


death itſelf. If you would not rather be commended 


than be praiſe-worthy, contemn little merits ; and allow 


0 no man to be ſo free with you, as to praile you to your 


£ face. Your vanity by this means will want its food. At 


| © the ſame time your paſſion for eſteem will be more fully 
. 2 gratified ; men will praiſe you in their actions: whefe 


£ you now receive one compliment, you will then receive 


© twenty civilities. Till then _ will never have of ei- 
Re _ further than, 


232 YT LO 


— 


. e bumble feen. 77 


* 


IMITATE p. 


4 fuer, much, to keep in peace 
| * Jealous, waſpi/h, wrong-head, rhimung race. Pore. 


KS. prrfolt tragaly is the nobleft produfiicn. of hnmen 
nature, fo it is capable of giving the mind one of 


£ moſt * and moſt nn: entertainments. 


e A ir- 


2 — — —— 
* 


2 this and in other fo 


5 Greek tongue was the moſt 
| the ſame time that it lified up the diſcourſe proſe, it 
was that which approached nearer to it than any other kind 
of verſe. For, ſays he, we may obſerve that men in ordina- 
rary diſcourſe very often ſpeak lambics, without | 
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A virtuous man, ſays Seneca, ſtruggling with misfortunes, 


is fuch a ſpectacle as gods might look upon with pleaſure: 


and ſuch a pleaſure it is which one meets with in the re- 


| F Diverſions of this 


wear out of our thoughts every thing that is mean and 


| little. They cherith and culivate that humanity which ie 


the ornament of our nature. They ſoften inſolence, footh 
affliction, and ſubdue the mind to the diſpenſations of pro- 


| : v idence . 


IT is no wonder therefore that in all the polite nations 
of the world, this part of the drama has met with public 


encouragement. 
THe modern excels that of Greece and Rome, 


in the intricacy and dif of the fable ; but, what a 
_ Chriſtian writer would 
ſimort of it in the moral part of the 


aſhamed to own, falls bach 
hereafter ; and in the | 


Tnis I may ſhew more at large 


FTT towards the 2 


improvement of the 


nghiſo tragedy, I ſhall take notice, 

owing papers, 6 
in it that ſeem liable to exception. 

ARIST| OTLE obſerves, that the /ambic verſe in the 


notice of it. We may make the ſame obſervation of our 


| Engliſh blank verſe, which often enters into our common 
_ diſcourſe, though we do not attend to it, and is ſuch a due 
medium between rhyme and proſe, that it ſeems wonder- 


fully adapted to tragedy. _I am therefore very much of- 


| fended when I fee a play in rhyme ; which is as abſurd 
im Engliſh, as a tragedy of Hexameters would have been 
in Greek or Latin. The ſoleciſm is, I think, ſtill greater 


in thoſe plays that have ſome ſcenes in rhyme and ſome in 
blank verſe, which are to be looked upon as two ſeveral 

or where we ſee ſome particular ſimilies dig- = 
"nn, = the fame me that every thin about 


them lyes in blank verſe. I would not however the 


poet from concluding his tragedy, or, if he pleaſes mn 
IOES with ro or three couples, tans Lam = 


for : becauſe at 


the other, 1 
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ſame effect as an air in the Italian opera after a long Reci 


tative, and give the actor a graceful Exit. Beſides that we 

ſee a dĩverſity of numbers in ſome parts of the old tragedy, 
in order to hinder the ear from being tired with the ſame 
continued modulation of voice. For the ſame reaſon I do 


not- diſlike the ſpeeches in our Engliſt 2 that cloſe 


with an hemiſtich, or half verſe, notwithſtanding the 


ſon who ſpeaks after it begins a new verſe, without filling 
one ; nor with abrupt pauſes and 2%" 


— that is expreſſed by it. 


| Since I am upon this fabjeR, I muſt obſerve that our 
Engliſh pocts have ſucceeded much better in the ſtile, than 


in the ſentiments of their tragedies. Their language i is very 


often noble and ſonorous, but the ſenſe either very trifling 


or very common. On the _— in the antient trage- 


es, and indeed in thoſe of Corneille and Racine, tho the = 


EX are v , it is the thought that bears them 
e A ONT I prefer a noble 
Pr inſinite- 
FFF 
and energy of expreſſion. Whether this defect in our tra- 
gedies may ariſe from want of genius, knowledge, or ex- 
perience in the writers, or from their compliance with the 
vicious taſte of their readers, who are better judges of the 
than of the ſentiments, and conſequently reliſh 
the one inore than the other, I cannot determine. But 1 
believe it mi ht reRtify the condu& both of the one and of 
the writer laid down the whole contexture 
of his dialogue 3 in plain Engli/Þ, before he turned it into 
blank verſe; and if the reader, after the peruſal of a ſcene, | 


would conſider the naked thought of every ſpeech in it, 


when diveſted of all its tragic ornaments. By this means, 
without being impoſed upon by words, we may judge im- 
partially of the thought, and conſider whether it be natu- 
ral on great enqugh for the perſon that utters it, whether 
u deſerves to ſhi P 
. generally 2 


itſelf in ſuch a variety 


by the writers 3 Engliſh : 
I MusT in the next by obſerve, that when our 
great and juſt, they are often obſcured by the 
ana ds and nas expreſſions 


in 


—— 


Vor-. 


in the middle of a verſe, 3 | 


Et tragicus 1 dolet ſermone pedeftri : 


Tragedians 
Peleus and Telephus, exil'd and poor, | 
5 Forget their Fwelling and gigantic werde. | 


ſmoke, that it does not appear 
quently ſucceeds in the 
——— be fackons — and caſcs 
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and puſtons of men are not eprom — 
44 manners, and paſſions, . 


| Card by pompous phraſes and elaborate 
race, W 


copied malt of lis cridicifins after dat, 


| ſeems to have had | his eye ee io the | 


following verſes: s 


Telephus et Peleus, cum pauper et exul uterquey | 


_ Projicit ampullas et ſeſquipedalia verba, 


Si curat cor pectantis tetigiſa querela. Ars Port. v. 95. = 
ns too lay by their ſtate, to grieve: 


RosCoMMoN. 5 


Sy Anons 1 doe is taco whe 
was better turned for tragedy than Lee ; if inſtead of fa- 


vouring the impetuoſity of his genius, he had reſtrained it, 


nn _ His thoughts are 
wonderfully ſuited to tragedy — hop: — tma-qal 


n 
there is an infinite fire in his works, 1 | 
in half its luſtre. He fre- 


parts of the tragedy, but 


the ſtile of thoſe and in which he ſo 
much abounds. What can be more natural, more ſoft, or 
more paſſionate, than that line in Sratira's ſpeech, where 
ſhe deſcribes the charms of Alexander's converſation ? 


Then he would talk—-Good gods! how be would tall? 
Tuar unexpected. break in the line, and turning the 


deſcription of his manner of talking into an admiration of 


it, is inexpreſſibly beautiful, and wonderfully ſuited to the 
* * | 


| than any of our Engli/h poets. 
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n outſhines the utmoſt pride of ex- | 
on. 
Orwaer has followed nature in the language of his 
tragedy, and therefore ſhines in thaepathonate parts, more 
- As there is ſomething fa- 
miliar and domeſtic in the fable oF = tragedy, more than 
in thoſe of other poet, ttle pomp, but 
force in his — d, For which we” 2 gh — | 
admirably ſucceeded in the tender and meltin — of his 
tragedies, he ſometimes falls into too r Ballast of | 
phraſe in thoſe parts, which, by 2 Me s rule, ou pd . 
- gh been raiſed and ſupported by the dignity of expret- 
n. 0 
Ir has been obſerved by others, that this poet has found- 
ed his tragedy of Venice preſerved on fo wrong a plot, 
that the greateſt characters in it are thoſe of rebels and trai- 
tors. Had the hero of his play diſcovered the fame good 
qualities in the defence of his country, that he ſhewed for 
its ruin and ſubverſion, the audience could not enough pi- 
ty and admire him: but as he is now repreſented, we can 
only fay of him what the Roman hiſtorian ſays of Cati- 
line, that his fall would have been glorious ( F; pro patria 
fe OO COT fo allen in he ſervice" of his _ 


— — — - 9 


—— . 1 oe —— — n . eo — bo . = 


necent perſon in diſtreſs, they 
- they have delivered hie out of his troubles, or made him 


And ſucceſaful. Whatever croſſes and di 
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e 


ah per 3 wiki poſſo ar 


— 
22 . 2 


1 3 
opit Atheniz. 
"SSIS s.- 


Hon. Ep. 1. . 2. v. 208. | 
Io 1 think 1.rallymore than teach, 
Or praiſe malignly arts 1 cannot reach, 
Let me for ence preſume tinfirutt the timer, 
De know the pact {rom 8 rhymes. 3 
Ts he, aube gives my paint, 
Can make . Leach pr that ee, 5 


Wa pity, quith — | 
And 22 the earth, or thro the air, 
KLE: 5, , when he wil, n 5 


Po *. 


Pu — of tragedy we poſſeſſed with 2 


notion, that when they repreſent a virtuous of in- | 
not to leave him till 


over his enemies. 


rere 
an ſure it has no foundation in nature, in reaſon, or in he 
practice of the antients. We find that good and evil hap- 


pen alike to all men on this {ide the grave; and as the 


principal deſign of tragedy is to raiſe commileration and 


terror in the minds of the audience, we ſhall defeat this 
great end, if we always make virtue and i innocence > happy 


the audience in ſu 
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ntake but ſmall impreſſion on our minds, when we know 
that in the laſt. act he is to arrive at the end of his wiſhcs 
and deſires. When we ſee him engaged in the depth of his 
afflitions, we Eau een Eros, becanE we arc 
fare be will fad his way out of the ; and that his gricf, 
| how great ſoever it may be at prele „will ſoon terminate; 
in gladnefs. For this reaſon the antient writers of trage: 

dy treated men in their plays, as they are dealt with in the 
World, by making virtue ſometimes happy and ſometimes = 


choice 4© 33 


| mchte; as they found it in the fable which 2 5 


_— 7 their audience in t 
agrerable manner. i/tefle conſiders the tragedigs 
were written in either of theſe kinds, 1 Sr am 
thoſe which ended unhappily had always pleaſed * 
: 8 r the 
E Terror and com- 
ration leave 8 

a ſerious cmpaſure thought; as is 
much more laſting and ddightful than any little tranſient 
ſtarts of joy and fatisfaction. Accordingly, we find, that 
more of cur Enelih have ſuccecded, in which 

the favburites © 


f 000 


The beſt plays of this kind are The Orphan, Venice pre- 5 


ſerved, Alexander the yk 2 ofeus,. All for Love, Oe. 
Aipur, Oroanoto, Othello, King Lear is an 
| geh of the Fame kink, as Sf eſpzar wrote it ;. but as 
: k js prerened occanifingſts the cliquevieat pucign of ques 1 
cal juſtice, i in my opinion it has loſt half its 


% ET a oo oe Ry 


noble | which have been framed upon the other 
plan, and h ve ended happily ; as indeed molt of the good 
tragedies, which have been written ſince the ſtarting of the 
above-mentioned: criticiſm, have taken this turn: as the 
Mourning Bride, Tamerlane, Ulyſes, Phedra and Hippo 5 
2 Shak 5 eee = 

ar's,. brated 
e Ido not there | 
fore dilpute againſt this way of writing but a- 
gainſt craicifin that would dab this as the only 
method ; e 


„ NZ „ Englifhy 


* 4 


* 
- 
” 


* 
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Englith tragedy, and perhaps give a wrong bent to the ge- 
3 which is the product of the Eagl;/h 
HE 5 is t 

theatre,, aer monſtrous inventions ther er 
ver entered into a poet's thoughts. * 
f the Gbps of nov ae udi- 
bras into one poem, ſuch a motly piece of 
EN Ba the ty of theſe performan- 
ces is ſo very viſible, that 1 hall pot uuf upen k. 

Tux fame objections which are made to tragi- comedy, 


| I nr oh 


DN 
by throwing it into different channels. This inconveni- 
ence, however, may in a i 


5 wholly removed, by the ſkilful choice of an 
Which may bear ſuch a near —_— 
gn, as to-contribite towards the ct a of it, and be 


_ concluded by the fame cataſtrophe. 


Er © 
which the auther writ with 
A that they ſhould have been fo 
very often raiſe himſelf a loud cla hp by 1 
inted with this ſe- 


ator, by 


7 or 

' 3 — 

| rater om: «fo 

| or — exclama | 
Vos, aid, » K if main 1 an out- 


| raging of the goes . 


Tux N e . | 
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towering thoughts, and have accordingly met with infinite 
aule. 
—_ CM Le 
| Ab preg ag har” gee r 
nerally lovers, their fwelb bluſtering upon x 
Fery much recammends them to the fair of their au- 
dicnce. The ladies are wonderfully plealed to ſee a man 
inſulting kings, or affronting the gods in one ſcene, and 
throwing bangt « the foe of his miſtreſs ini cer. Let 
' him behave himſelf infolently towards the inen, and ab- 
jeMly towards the fair one, and It is ten to anc but he 
proves a favourite of the boxes. Dryden and Ler, in ſe- 
Eee Er muat 
ſucceſs. | 
- Bur to ſhew how a rant pleaſes beyond the moſt juſt 


7 end natural thought that is not pronounced with vehe- 


mence, I would deſire the reader, when he ſees the 
dy of Gedjpus, to obſerve how the hero is di 
| © the end of the third act, n 
F l 
t to moe compaſhon; 
| To you, good gd, 1 make my left ape, 
Or clear my virtues, or my crimes ee. 
Tf in the maze of ſate I blindly rum, 
And backward tread thoſe paths 27 fought to ſuns | 
| Trupute my errors to your own decree; 
VV 


| Let us then obſerve with what thunger-claps. of opplauſe 


COLTS OT Rn and execratiqus at 
dhe end of the fourth act; and you will wender to ſre an 
audience ſo curſed and ſo d at the ſame time; 


* Ocho, T have at Athens . : 
| Dian, by the way, the was no lag Kill many 


| Te. age ri and the bis clouds deſcend ; 

So now, in very deed, I might bebold 
_ This pond'rous globe, "and all yon marble roof, 
Meet like the hands of Jove, — mankind. 
5 — * xc. e 1 
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ADVERTISEMEN T. A 


H AV ING ſpoken of Mr. Powell, as ſometimes raiſeng 
himſelf appla 8 the ill taſte of an audience; 1 m 


do him the juſtice to own, that be ts excellently formed for. 


a tragedian, and, when he pleaſes, deſerves the admira- 
tion of the beft judges ; as 1 doubt not but he will in The 
Conqueſt 


of Mexico, which i is OPEN? own benefit to- 
C 


morrou 5 


No. 4¹. Tueſdey, Aprit 17. 


| — r non invent repertd Ws. - 
Ovp. Met. 1 1. v. 654. 


E — is wb than 12 2 Apis ox. 


Q for che . who writes the 
aro Mg ſhould not prevail upon me to fall 


upon the fair iF it were not that I find they are fre- 
. quits fairer than they ought to be. Such impoſtures are 
MR, il ſociety; and I think his miſ- 


fortune ought to be made public, as a warning for other 


men W 
4 | 


© a mere man of the town, and have very little improve- 


© ment, but what 1 have got from plays. I remember-in 
© The filent woman, the learned Dr. Cutberd, or Dr. O- 
©" ter, I forget which, makes one of the caules.of ſepara- 


© tion to be error perfong, when a man marries a women, 


and finds her not to be the ſame woman whom he in- 

. OT but another. If that be law, it is, I 

ta y my cale. For you arc to know, Mr.“ 
.. = that there are women who 3 


W | 


UPPOSING you to be a n of general know- ” 
See on a very parti- 
: occaſion. I have a great mind to be rid of my wife, 

We; hope, when you conſider my caſe, you will be of 
© opinion I have very juſt pretenſions to a divorce. I am 


&.* Kia " AM Ln a. 


ge bd Hobs 182 
Nor to in ſuſpenſe that 
io ee 


©, my dear, never man was ſo enamoured as I was of her 
< fair forchead, neck, and arms, as well as the bright jet of 
© her hair; but to my great aſtoniſhment I find they were 
< all the effects of art: der thin is > rarniſhed with this 
practice, that when ſhe firſt wakes in a morning, ſhe ſcarce 
ſeems young enough to be the mother of her whom 1 
carried to 2 I ſhall take the liberty to 
her by the firſt opportunity, unleſs her father 
her portion ſuitable to her real, not her a- 
enance. e ee 5 
12 
In, SI R, 


Tour weft 2 . i 


| will ao for this injured gentleman but mu w he has 
ery much jultice on his fide. N 
S iſti | 
wear their own, froglthol in I 
FF #the Pids and the Briti/h. m ö 
diſcernment to judge which are which. The B giriſh have 
A lively animated aß the Picts, tho never fo beauti- | 
Sal, haveckeed countenances. The muſcles of 
2 real face ſolthetimes fell with ſoft paſſion, ſudden fur- 
Prize, and we fluſhed with agrecable confufions, accord- 
ing as the objects before them, or the ideas preſented to 
them, affect their i imagination. the 77s behold all 
things with the ſame air, whether they are joyful or fad; 
the ſame fixed inſenſibility appears upon all occaſions. A 
Pict, tho' the takes all that pains to invite the approach of 
lovers, is obliged to keep them at a certain diſtance; a 
ſigh in a lavguiſhipg lover, if fetched too near her, would 
diſſolve a feature; aud a kikfs, ſnatched by a forward one, | 
Fight transfer the of the miſtreſs to the ad- 
mier. k is hard to ſpeak of thele falle fair ones, without 


. - „ 


| 
| 
| 
| 


to be the ſame woman. 
complexion, for which he had ſo languiſhed, he thought 
$ to break from his concealment, repeating that of Cole), | 5 
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ſaying ſomething uncom plaiſant, -but I would only recom- 
mend to them to conſider how they like coming into a 


room new painted; they may aſſure themſelves, the near 
aj mann 


ive. 


WII I Houtrconn told us, one day, an adventure be =] 
once had with a Pick. This lady had wit, as well as beau- 
ty, at will; and made it. her buſineſs to gain hearts, for 
no other reaſon but to rally the torments of her lovers. 


She would make great advances to inſnare men, but with- 


out any manner of ſcruple break off when there was no 


provocation. Her ill-nature and. vanity made my friend 


very eaſily proof againſt the charms of her wit and conver- 
 fation; Arier | 
by her falſhood and inconſtancy, every day increaſed upon 


him, and ſhe had new attractions every time he ſaw her. 


When ſhe obſerved WI II irrevocably her ſlave, ſhe be- 


gan to uſe him as ſuch, and after many ſteps towards ſuch 


2 cruelty, ſhe at laſt utterly baniſhed him. The unhappy 
lover ſtrove in vain, by ſcrvile epiſtles, to revoke his 


doom; till at length he was ary to the laſt refuge, a 
round ſum of money 


He ſtood very conveniently 


Ls * 


hour before he knew het 


teſt ſhe had worked a full 
ſoon as he ſaw the dawn of 


Th adorning thee with fo much art, 
5 Is 8 774 rous till. = A | 
is like the 2 ning of a FEY LE 

Too apt befere t 12 8 


Tur Pic ſtood before him 3 in the ——_ confuſion, | 
with the prettieſt finirk imaginable on the finiſhed fide of 
ber face, pale as afhes on the other. Hontycons ſeized 
ler gala 1 , and carried off his handker- 
5 of bruſhes, ſcra Spaniſh wool, and phiaks 
of unguents. The en wen into the couny; the lover 1 
Was cured. 85 


to her maid. This corrupt attendant 

placed him early in the morning behind the hangings in 

ber miſtreſs's dreſſi - 
to obſerve, with n. The Pi# begins the face 


| ſhe deſigned to ed, and J have heard him pro- 


5 is 


Ro. ek 


1, fi 
# 
E. 
Tr 
8 
er 
” 
Ir 


ö ; 
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IT is certain no faith ought to be kept with cheats, and 
an oath made to a Pict is of itſelf void. I would there- 
fore exhort all the Britiſh ladies to ſingle them out, nor 
do I know. any but Lindamira who ſhould be exempt — 


| ny; for her own complexion is ſo delicate, that ſhe 
: _— be allowed the covering it with paint, as a pu- 


nt for chuſing to be the worſt piece of art extant, 
inſtead of the maſter-piece of nature. As for my part, who 


have no expeQations from women, and conſider t ; only 


. of the ſpecies, I do not half ſo much fear 
as a woman of ſenſe; I ſhall therefore 
. faces which have been in public this many 


ren, It will be a entertain⸗- 


ment in the play-houſe, when I have aboliſhed this cuſtom, 


to ſee ſo many ladies, when they firſt lay it down, incog. 
in their own faces. 


In the: mean time, as a pattern for improving their 


charms, let the ſex ſtudy the agreeable Statira. Her 
features are enlivened with the chearfulneſs of her mind, 
and pgood-humour E an alacrity to her eyes. She is 


8 an ait, and unconcerned with- 
out appearing careleſs. I ll no manner of art in 
her mind, makes her want none in her perſon. 
How like is this lady, and how unlike is a Pict, to 


that deſcription Dr. e 


er pure and eloguent blood N! . 
- Spoke in ber cheeks, and fo diſtinctly wrought, N 
| That one would almoſt ſ ber body thought 


1 ADVERTISEMENT. Dt 
: AYOUNG gentlewoman of about nineteen years of age | 
(tredi in the family of a perſon of quality 2 deceaſec ) | 


who paints the fineſt fleſh-colour, wants a place, and is to 
be beard of at the oy” Yn — a Dutch 


Painter in Barbican. 
N. B. 8 HE is alſo * frilled 5 in the 3 and 


1 Puts on hoods, and mixes ribbons, ſo as to ſuit the colours ; 
1 4 * . art and  ſuceeſe. : 5 N 
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| | Garganum mupire putes nemus aut mare bes, 

Tanto cum firepitu ludi ſpectantur, et artes, 
2 peregrine; quibus oblitus actor 

Cum fletit in ſcena, concurrit dextera leave. 
Dixit adbuc aliguid ? Nil ſane. Quid placet , 


| 
| go Lana Tarentino vialat tmitata veneno. 


Hog. Ep. 1.1. 2. v. * 5 


| JHITATrED | 

= Tank a hs clin, on Orcas ſtormy ſleepy. 

| | Heul to the aria. of of the northern deep ; 
Such is the ſhout, long-applauding note, 
A. Quin's high plume, or Oldficld's petticoat ; ' 
Or when from court a birth-day ſuit - aan ; 
Sinks the loft actor in the tawdry load. 3 
Booth exters---hark ! the univerſal peal ! | _—_ 
F 

2 

I 

t 


But has he ſpoken ? Not a ſyllable. 

| What ſhook the Hage, and made the people 1 Prog: 
| Bagh 7 — with MAID gown, and lacguer d chair. 
8 PoPE. | | 
gn1STOTLEKG obſerved, 3 = | 
tragedy endeavour to raiſe terror and: pity in their 'M & 
audience, not A nk ene and expreſſions, but | 

by the dreſſes decorations of the ſtage. There is | 
| ſomething of this kind very ridiculous in the Engliſh the- re 
atre. When the author has a mind to terrify us, it thun- | | 
ders; when he would make us melancholy, the Rage is | fo 
darkened. But among all our tragic I am the; | be 

; molt offended at thoſe which are made uf f to inſpire us 10 
with magnificent ideas of the perſons that ſpeak. The or- 01 

8 method of making an hero, is to clap.a huge plume. ] li: 
of feathers upon his head, which riſes ſo very high, that pl 
there is often a greater length from his chin to the top ef 7 
his head, than to the ſole of his foot. One would believe, an 
chat we thought a great man and a tell man the fame ting. 1 
: ry very much embarraſſes the actor, who is forced to of 
— camnncty UE ag ds | pl. 


ſpeaks: and notwithſtanding any anxieties which he pre* 


tends for his miſtreſs, his country, or his friends, one ma 


ſee by his action, that his ee hp mar oat 


| keep the plume of feathers from falling off his head. For 
my own part, when I ſee a man uttering his complaints un- 
der ſuch a mountain of feathers, I am apt to look upon 


him rather as an unfortunate lunatic, than a diſtreſſed he- 
ro. As theſe ſuperfluous ornaments upon the head make 
a great man, a princes generally receives her grandeur 


from thoſe additional incumbrances that fall into her tail: 


I mean the broad ſweeping train that follows her in all her 
motions, and finds conſtant employment for a boy who 


ſtands behind her to open and ſpread it to advantage. 1 
affoRted at this fight, Gut 1 
muſt confeſs, 0 


do not know how others are 


part; and as for I am not fo attentive to an 
thing ſhe ſpeaks, as to * the ck adjuſting of her train, le 


it ſhould chance to trip up her heels, or incommode her, 
as ſhe walks to and fro upon the ſtage. It is, in my opi- 
nion, a very odd ſpectacle, to fee a queen venting her 
paſſion in a diſordered motion, and a little boy taking care 
all the while that they do not ruffle the tail of her gown. 
| The parts that the two perſons act on the ſtage at the ſame 
time, are very different: the princeſs is afraid leſt ſhe 


ſhould incur the diſpleaſure of the king her father, or loſe 


Ii the hero her lover, whilſt her attendant is only concern- 


|} <9 leſt ſhe ſhould entangle her feet 1 in * petticoat. 


et, to move the 
pity of his audience for his exiled Ak and diſtreſſed be- 


W are told, that an antient 


races, uſed to make the actors repreſent them in dreſſes and 


clothes that were thread-bare and decayed. This artikce 
tor moving pity, ſeems as ill:contrived, as that we have 


been ſpeaking of, to inſpire us with a great idea af the per- 
ſons introduced upon the ſtage. In ſhort, I would have 
our conceptions raiſed by the dignity of thought and ſub- 


mity of expreſſion, rather than by a train of robes, or a 
| lo „ ER 
ANOTHER mechanical method of making great men, 

I and adding dipnity to kings and queens, is to accompaty 
them with halberts and battle-axes. Two or three ſhifters 

of ſcenes, with the two candle-ſnuffers, make up a com- 


plete body of pals * the Engli/h ſtage 3 ; and by $ 
0 3 


Vo L. I. 
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addition of a few porters dreſſed in red coats, can repre- 


ſent above a dozen legions. I have ſometimes ſeen a couple 
of armies drawn up together upon the ſtage, when the 


Poet has been diſpoſed to do honour. to his generals. It is 


impoſſible for the reader's imagination to multiply twenty 


men into ſuch prodigious multitudes, or to fancy that two 

or three hundred thouſand ſoldiers are fighting in a room 
of forty or fifty yards in compals. — GE 
ſhould be told, not repreſented. = 


Non tamen intus 
Dignag eri promes in ſcenam : multaque tolles 
Ex * fue, mox narret facundia præſent. 


Ho. Ars poet. v. 182, 


; Yet . are things improper for a ſcene, . 
N bich men of / ins. ons only will relate. 


I $nov LD therefore, in this particular, recommend to f 
my countrymen the example of the French ſtage, where 
the kings and queens always appear unattended, and leave 

their guards behind the ſcenes. I ſhould likeways be glad 
if we imitated the French in baniſhing | from our ſtage the 
noiſe of drums, trumpets, and huzza 8; which is ſome- 
times ſo very great, that when there is a battle in the 
 Hay-market . one may hear it as far as Charing- 


creſc. 


tragedy; and ſhall ſhew in another paper the ſeveral expe- 


dients which are practiſed by authors of a vulgar genius 
to move terror, pity, or admiration, in thewhearers. | 


Tax tailor and the painter often contribute to the ſuc- 


ceſs of a tragedy more than the poet. Scenes affect ordi- 
nary minds as much a$s-fpeeches ; and our actors are very 

ſenſible, that a well-drefſed play has ſometimes brought 
them as full audiences, as a well- written one. The 7ta- 
iam have a very good phraſe to expreſs this art of impoſ- 
ing upon the ſpectators by appearances : they call it the 
:N . della ſcena, The knavery er trickiſh part ite 
 _&rama. But however the ſhow aud outſide of the trage- 
dy my work * the W the. more pnderfiand' rg. 
' 


| Roscomnon. | 


I Have here only . upon thoſe 3 which 
are made uſe of to raiſe and aggrandize the perſons of a 


4 2 
er by and £24 w«w_+ a Lied 


1 "% a 


Wet: 
i GOOD. poet will give the 2 a more lively idea 
of an army or a battle in a deſcription, than if he actually. 
ſaw them drawn up in ſquadrons and battalions, or en- 
gaged in the confuſion of a fight. Our minds ſhould be 
opened to great conceptions, and inflamed with glorious 


_ ſentiments, by what the actor ſpeaks, more than by what 


he appears. Can all the trappings or equipape of a king 
or hero, give Brutus half that pomp and majeſty which | 


| "= receives from a ew lines in * i C 
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; He 1ibi erunt ar/es; 3 ue imponere morem, 
Piarcere febfettis, et debeller e ſuperbss. 
 Viks. An. 6. v. 8 5 3 


Be theſe thy arts, to bid contention ceaſe, 
Chain up ſtern war, and give the nations peace, 


Ci'er ſubject lands extend thy gentle ſway, 
Ad teach with iron rod the * to obey. 


HERE are als of n men, whoſe great misfortune 
it is that they were not bound to mechanic arts or 


| . it being abſolutely neceſſary for them to be led by 
fore « continual taſk or employment. Theſe are ſuch as 
we c 


y call dull 5 perſons, who for want 
of to do, out of a certain vacancy of thought, 

rather than _ are ever meddling with things for 
which they are unfit. I cannot give you a notion of them 
better than by preſenting you with a letter from a gemle- 
— op of this order of men, * 
ing at _— | 
| Oxrorn, April 13. 7777. 


55 8 1 * „ Four ocloci i in the morning. 


1 ſome of your hie peculatons I and ſome ſketches 
hiſtory of clubs: but you ſeem to me to 


$ few them — ens ludicrous a light. I have = 
| „well weighed that matter, and think, that the moſt im- 
i OE e 


N — 
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blies. I ſhall, therefore, for the good of mankind, which, 


© Itruſt, you and I are equally concerned for, propoſe an 
« inſtitution of that nature for example fake. 
©ImvsrT confeſs. the deſign and tranſactions of too many 
clubs are trifling, and manifeſtly of no conſequence to 


you muſt do me then the juſtice to own, that nothing can 
Er than the ſcheme we go upon. 


The hebdomadal meeting : our preſident eontinues for a 


{crious, deſigning men, in our way ; we think it our duty, 
as far as in us lyes, to take care the conſtitution receives 
n harm Ne guid detrimenti ret cupiat publica . 


ry on the war abroad, where and in what manner we 
e fit. If other people are not of our opinion, we can- 
not help that. It were better they were. Moreover, 
we now and then condeſcend to direct, in ſome meaſure, 
the little affairs of our own univerſity. 


—: K 


| F rench claret will not only coſt us more-money, but do 


* i: a a A Sa: 


to be heard upon that ſubject. But let that 


with infidels, to be palpably againſt our good-will and 


4 

4 | 
xing; and for all Monſieur Pabmquift a moſt danger- 
© ous innovation; and we are by no means yet fure, that 
ſome people are not at the bottom on't. LN 


on private letters leave room for L 


© SES we bare a arts ine wich the 
1 malecontentsin Hungary, and ſhall clap up a peace there. 
War the neutrality army is to do, or what the army 
FFF 


let 


the nation or public weal: thoſe I will give you up. But 


To avoid nicknames and witticiſms, we call eurſclves 
year at leaſt, and ſometimes four or five : we are all grave, | 


to cenſure doctrines or facts, perſons or things, which 
we do not like: to ſettle the nation at home, and to car- 


VIII, Mr. SPECTATOR, we are much offended 1 
at the a& for importing French wines: a bottle or two | 
of good ſolid edifying Port at honeſt George's, made a 
night chearful, and threw off reſerve. But this plaguy 


us leſs good: had we been aware of it; before it had 
gone too far, I muſt tell you, we would have petitioned | 


©] wivsT let you know Pkeways, good Str, t Uwe lock 
upon a certain northern prince's march, in conjunction 


* 


” WY » 


on 


* 


AAA en 


, Ty is our authentic intelligence, our Ariſtot 
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determined among us; and we wait impatient- 

5 got eee 

poli- 

— CET 
7 1 abſolute decider of all controverſies. 

| . wr gator 1 that the gallent trained- 


apprentices : | 
$1 5 — impoſſible. But Die be * 


© ing poſitive in it, and ſome letters from other people, 


who had talked with ſome who had it from thoſe w uo 
+ ſhould know, iving ſome countenance to it, the chair- : 
© men reported & the committee; appointed to examine 


© into that affair, that it was poſſible there might be ſome- | 
© thing in it. I have much more to ſay to you, but my 
two good friends and neighbours, Dominic and Slyboots,, 


1 * F F = 


Mr. betete | 
Tour admirer and bumble ſervant; 


0700 n Abraham Froth. 
0 may. obſerve the turn of their minds tends only to 


: novelty, and not ſatisfaction in any thing. It would be 
_ diſappointment to them, to come to certaiuty in any thing, : 
tor that would gravel them, and put an end to their in- 


quirics, which dull fellows do not make for information, 
but for exerciſe. I do not know but this may be a very 
good way of accounting for what we frequently ſce, to- 
wit, that dull fellows, prove very, good men of buſinek.. 


Buſineis relieves them from their own natural heavineſs,. 
"by furniſhing them with what to do; whereas buſineſs to 
mercurial men, is an interruption from their real exiſtence 


and happiuels. Tho“ the dull part of mankind are ham 


less in their amuſements, it were to be wiſhed they bad! 
no vacant time, becauſe they uſually undertake ſomething; 


that makes their wants conſjicuous; by their manner of ſup-- 


| Ping e them. You all teldom find a dull fellow of gool | 


Sf „„ 


> | OE NAT IERGNRCEAGAY 
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education, but, if he happens to have leifure u his. 
hands, will tur his head to one of thoſe two * 
for all fooks of emincnee; 


A N 
fe, it generally exerts itſelf in poetry. One might here 
mention a few military writers, who give great entertain- 
ment to-the by reaſon that the ſtupidity of their heads 


_ bs quickened by the alacrity of their hearts. This eonſti- 


tution in a dull fellow, gives vigour to nonſenſe, and makes 


ide puddle boih which would otherways ſtaguate. The 


Britiſh Prince, that celebrated which was writ- 


poem, 
ten in the reign of Charles the-ſcaond, and deſervedly 


called, by the wits of that age, incomparable,. was the 


| effect of ſuch an happy genius as we are ſpeaking of. From: 


among many other diſtichs no leſs to be queted on this ac- = 


count, OE on nd VET N N- 


A painted veſt prince Voltager had on, 
Which from @ naked Pict his . won. 


Hers if the poet had not been vivacious, as welle u · 
pid, he could not, in the warmth and hurry of nonſenſe, I 
| have been capable of that neither. prince Volta— 


ger, nor his grandfather, could ſtrip a. naked man of his 


of the 


ute, what T would propoſe ſhould be, that we imitated 
- thoſe wile nations, wherein every man learns ſome handi- 
craft-work. Would it not employ a/ beau prettily enough, 
i inſtead of eternally playing with a ſnuff-box, he ſpent 
ſome part of his time in making one:? Such a method as 
this would very much conduce to the publio emolument, 


by making every man living good for fancthing 3 for ther 
would dates one member of human ſociety, but 


would have ſome little pretenſion for ſome degree in it; 


|  Fke him who came to Will's coffee-houſe, up the merit 


- baying writ of of a — 9 XR 


3 


or poetry. The former 
of theſe arts, is the ſtudy ef all dull people in general; | 


_ doublet; but a fool. of a colder conſtitution. would have 
Raidto have flea'd the P. and made W for. 


To bring theſe — forme 2 of 


- i 


* 


ringing. 
dur Engliſh theatre ſo much as a ghoſt, + 
he appears i 


= dock in Yexice preſerved, cockize chs lene of the whole 
audience quake; . 82 . 


) y OOO 


W | * thy intents wicked or charitable ; 
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No. .  Pridey, April 20. 


Tu, quid 2⁰ et Populus mecum de fideret, audi. 


Hor. Ars poet. v. 155. | 


| New bear what ev'ry auditor expects. RoSCOMMON. 


As the ſeveral anifices which are put im prafice 


to fill the minds of an audience with 


£2 by 


place is due te thunder and Lightening, 
i rouge ul fre cog a god, or 


23 ghoſt; at the vaniſhing of a devil, or at the 


| 1 6 
Lo 2 —— all the while it has been = 
and dere, 


But there is nothing which del 


than it is for words to do. The 


tte ghoſt in Hamlet is a maſter-piece in its kind, and 
wrought up with all the circumſtances that can create ei- 
| ther attention or horror. The mind of the reader is von- 

8 — 

| but every time he enters, 

be is (till more terrifying. © Who can read the 

| which yeang Hamlet accoſts him, ——_——— 


ES Hen ll to ic comes | 


derfull y prepared for his reception by 
eaſe; 
the imagination very ſtrongly ; 


ſpeech with 


Hau. Angels and miniſters of grace defend us! 
Be thou 4 ſpirit of bealth, or goblin damn d- 
Bring with thee airs from * n, or * ue bell; ; 


1. 
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Thou com in ſuch a queſtionable ſhape 8 
That 1 will ſpeak ta thee. I'll call thee — 
King, father, ral Dane: 0h anſwer me, 
| Let me nat burſt in ignorance; but tell . 
zy thy eamonized bone, hearſed in death, — 
_ Have-burſ their cearments? why the a, 
Mborein aus ſaw thee. quietly in-urn 1 
Hath of'd his ponderous and marble jau 
* 'Torcaft tber up again:?. What: may this man ? 
i That thouz 1 complete fleet 
5. — 4 IEP 2 II 


1 vo not therefore find fake with — above» | 


— 1 


bandkerthief; and indeed in. our! comnion 
2 de now very aten tha the feen wr in re 
by anything} » If. they did not from time to time 
apply their —— their eyes. Far it be from me 
to think of baniſhing this inſtrument of ſorrow! from the 
_ Rage;. I know a tragedy could not ſubſiſt without it: all 
that would aantendfor; is th keep it. from being miſap- 
Plied. In a ond, would A 
10 5 9 12 
_ > A DISCONSAGLATE: mockery: ich @ child in ber lane, 


— 5 a hw years ago introduced three children 


with great ſucce's: and as I am. informed, a young gentle- 
man, who is fully determined io break the moſt obdurate 


| hearts, has a tragedy by him, where the frlc. perſon that 


appears upon the {tage is an afflicted widow in her mourn- 
g weeds, with alf a denen falberleh children attending 


Fo nite acide whey i an prnipl nckin the | 
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ber, like thoſe that uſually hang abput the fig 3 
nity. Thus ſeveral intidents that are beauti 


writer, become ridiculous by falling inc the hands of a 
bad one. 


Bur among all our methods of moving pity or terror, 


there is none ſo abſurd and barbarous, and what more ex- 
. poſes us to the contempt and ridicule of our nei ghbours, 
than that dreadful butchering of one another, Wich! is ſo 


very frequent upon the E 1215 72 2 To delight in ſee- 


ing men ſtabbed, poiſoned, or impaled, is certain- 
ly the ſign of a eruel temper: and as this is often practiſed 


before the Britiſh audience, ſeveral French critics, who 


think theſe are grateful ſpectacles to us, take occaſion from f 


them to repreſent us as a people that delight in blood. It 
is indeed very odd, to ſee our ſtage ſtrowed with cn 
in the laſt ſcene of a tragedy; and to obſerve in the w 


robe of the play-houſe ſeveral daggers, poinards, whee 
bowls for poiſon, and many other inſtruments of death. 


Murders and executions are always tranſacted behind the 
ſcenes in the French theatre; which in general is very a- 
| qr to the manners of a polite and civilized people: 


there are no exceptions to this rule on the French : 


- Rape, it leads them into abſurdities almoſt as ridiculous as 
| that which falls under our preſent cenſure, I remember 


in the famous play of Corneille, written upon the ſubject of 


i the Horatii and Curiatii; the fierce young hero who had 
overcome the Curiatii one after another, inſtead of being 


congratulated by his ſiſter for his victory (being upbraid- 
ed by her for having ſlain her lover) in the height of his 
paſſion and reſentment kills her. If any thing could ex- 


-tenuate ſo brutal an action, it would be the doing of it on 


1 aa ſudden, before the ſentiments of nature, reaſon, or man- 


hood, could take place in him. However, to avoid pu- 


blic bloodſhed, as ſoon as his paſſion is wrought to its 


height, he follows his ſiſter the whole length of the ſtage, 


and forbears Killing her till they are both withdrawn be- 


hind the ſcenes. * I muſt confeſs, had he murdered her be- 
fore the audience, the indecency might have been 


greater; 
but as it is, it appears very unnatural, and looks like kill- 


ing in cold blood. To give my opinion upon this calc, 


the fact ought not to have been repreſented, but to have 
oo opt Era LI, 


5 I 
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5 Ir may not be unacceptable to the reader to ſee how So- 
ploclet has conducted a tragedy under the like delicate cir- 
cumſtances. Oreftes. was in the ſame condition with Han- 
let in Shakeſpear, his mother having murdered his father, 
| and taken poſſeſſion of bis kingdom in conſpiracy with the 
. adulterer. That young prince therefore, being determin- 


ed to revenge his father's death upon thoſe who filled his 


- throne, conyeys himſelf by a beautiful ſtratagem into bis 
mother's apartment, with a reſolution. to kill, her. But be- 


_ cauſe ſuch a ſpectacie would hare been too ſhocking for the 


audience, this dreadful reſolution i is executed behind the 


ſcenes: the mother is heard out to her ſon for 


' mercy; and the ſon anſwering her, that ſhe ſhewed no 
mercy to his father; after which ſhe ſhricks out that ſhe 
is wounded, and by what follows we find that ſhe is lain. 

ne plays there are 
hes made behind the ſcenes, tho there are cher in- 
<1 of this nature to be met with in thoſe of the an- 
_ ticuts: and I believe my reader will agree with me, that 


there is ſomething infiniicly more affecting in this dread- 


ful dialogue between the mother and ber ſon behind the = 
| ſcenes, than could have been in any thing tranſactod before 


the audience. Oreftes immediately afier meets the uſurp- 


er at the entrance of his palace: "od i963 eons 
REER 


. ſome time in his preſent 


rene 
palace Where 


: to retire into that part of the 
a ary ray his father, whoſe murder he would revenge 


in the very fame place where it was committed. By this 


2 88 which Horace after- 
Nee coram pul natos Medea temoddes, 


Lon not: Blades deant har enadining hails; 
nn Mned ups Rags, 


Roscounon. - 


Ne Bl es A. 1 He- 
5 who . never deſigned . 9 


— 


aaa — of fordearing to _ pare | | 
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death from the ſtage; but only ſuch as had too much hor- 
ror in them, and which would have a better upon 
the audience when trainiſacted behind the ſcences. I would 
therefore recommend to my countrymen the practice of the 
antient poets, he were very {paring of their public execu- 


tions, and rather choſe to perform them behind the ſcenes, 
if it could be done 33 an effect upon the audi- 


ence. At the ſame time I muſt obſerve, that though the de- 
voted perſons of the tragedy were ſeldom ſlain beß 


ore the 


audience, which has generally fomething ridiculous in it, 


their bodies were often produced after their death, which 
has always in it ſomething melancholy or terrifying ; ſo 


that the killing on the ſtage does not ſeem to have been 


avoided only as an indecency, but alſo as an improbability. 
- Nee pueros coram populo Medea trucidet : 


Aut bumana palam coquat exta nefarius Atreus ; 
Aut in auem Prigne vertatur, Cadmus in anguem : 


: Nuodcunque Ste ndis mibi fic, incredulus odi. 


Hon. Ars poet. v. 18 3. 


Midas muſt not draw ber murdering knife, 


Nor Atreus there his horrid feaſt prepare: 
Cadmus and Progne's metamorphoſis, 


1 f (She to a ſwallow turn d, he to a ſnake) 


And whatſoever contradicts my ſenſe, 


hate to ſee, and never can believe. RosCOMMON. 


I Have now gone through the ſeveral dramatic inven- 


ply the place of tragedy, and by the 1kilfal to improve it; 


numetable ſhifts that {mall wits put in practice to raiſe a 


laugh. Bullact in a ſhort coat, and Norris in a long one, 
| {don fail of this effect. In ordinary comedies, a broad 
and a narrow brimmed hat are different characters. Some- = 


times the wit of the ſbene lyes in a ſhoulder-belt, and 


ſometimes in a pair of whiſkers. A lover running about the. 
| ſtage, with his head peeping out of a barrel, was thought a 
very good jeſt in king Gharles the ſecond's time; and in- 
vented by one of the firſt wits of that age. But. becauſe 


Sq - 4 


* 1 _- , 


tions which are made uſe of by the i nt poets to ſfup-' * 


| fome of which I could wiſh entirely rejected, and the reſt 
| to be uſed with caution. It would be an endleſs taſk to 
| conſider comedy in the fame light, and to mention the in- 
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. "74 Sturdy, Avi 21. 


Natio comrda . 0 | Jov. Sat. 3. v. 100. J 


The nation is E: company of players. 47 


: TPP HERE i nothing which I more defi WW a fafe 


and honourable peace, tho' at the ſame time I am 


very apprehenſive of many ill conſequences that may at- 
tend it. I do not mean in regard to our politics, but our 
manners. What an inundation” of ribbons and brocades 
will break in upon us? What peals of 


act of parliament for prokibiting (he knportation of French 
fo 


pperie 
Tus female inhabitants of our iſland have already re- 


ceived very ſtrong im yu from this ludicrous nation, 

ey as there is no evil which has 
not ſome good attending it A e ; 
and forgotten. I remember the time when ſome of our 
| well-bred country-women kept their Valet de chambre, be- 


cauſe, forſooth, a man was much more handy about them 


than one of their vwn ſex. LuniFhore fre exoef che 
male Abigail; dhe a about the room with a looking- 

mornin together. Whether or no there was any truth | 
in the of a lady's being got with child by one of 


combing his ladies hair a whole 


_ theſe * handmaids I cannot tell, but I think at preſent 
the whole race of them is exlinct in our own country. Fey 
_ _ - ABoOvrT the time that ſeveral of our ſex were taken into 
_ this kind of ſervice, the ladies likeways brought up the 
faſhion of receiving viſits in their beds. It was then looked 
upon as a piece of ill breeding for a woman to refuſe to ſee a 
5 eee ee 


pertinence ſhall we be expoſed to? For the prevention of 
_ theſe great evils, I could heartily wiſh that there was an 


i 
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been thought unfit for his place, that could have made ſo. 
aukward an excuſe. As I love to ſee every thing that is 
new, I once prevailed upon my friend Witt HONEY 


COMB 3 me along with him to one of theſe travel- 
deſiring him, at the ſame time, to preſent me as 


a foreigner who could not ſpeak Engliſh, that fo I might 


not be obliged to bear a part in the diſcourſe. The lady, 


tho willing to appear undreſt, had put on her beſt looks, 


and painted herſelf for our reception. Her hair appeared 
in a very nice diſorder, as the night-gown which was 


thrown upon her ſhoulders was ruffled with great care. 
For my part, Iam ſo ſhocked with every thing that looks 
imm in the fair ſex, that I could not forbear taking 
off my eye from her when ſhe moved in her bed, and was 


in the greateſt confuſion imaginable every time ſhe ſtirred. 
a leg or an arm. As the coquettes, who introduced this 


cuſtom, grew old, they left it off by degrees; well know- 
ing that a woman of threeſcore may kick and tumble he 
heart out without making any impreſſions, - 


SEMPRONLT is at preſent the moſt rofell admir- 


er of the French nation, but is ſo modeſt as to admit her 


that beautiful creature makes, when ſhe is talking politics - 


with her trefſes flowing about her ſhoulders, and examin- 


ing that face in the glaſs, which does ſuch execution upon 
all the male ſtanders-by. How prettily does ſhe divide 
her diſcourſe between her woman and her viſitants? What 
ſprightly tranſitions does ſhe make from an opera or a ſer- 


mon, to an ivory comb o pin-cuſhion ? How have I 


been pleaſed to ſee her interrupted in an account of her 
travels, by a meſſage to her footman ; and holding her 
tongue in the midlt of a moral reflexion, by applying the 


tip of it to a patch? _ 8 js 
THERE is nothing which expoſes a woman to greater 
dangers, than that gaiety and airineſs of temper, which 
are natural to molt of the ſex. It ſhould be therefore the 
concern of every wiſe and virtuous woman, to keep this 
ſprightlineſs from degenerating into levity. On the con- 


trary, the whole diſcourſe and behaviour of the French is : 


to make the ſex more fantaſtical, or, (as they are pleaſed 


to term it) more aualened, than is conſiſtent either with 


virtue or diſcretion. To ſpeak loud in public aſſemblies, to 
— I. 5 | 
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let every one hear you talk of things that ſhould only be 
mentioned in private or in whilper, are looked upon as 
parts of a refined education. At the fame time a bluſh is un- 
faſhionable, and ſilence more ill-bred than any thing that 
can be ſpoken. In ſhort, diſcretion and modeſty, which 
in all other ages and countries have been regarded as the 
greateſt ornaments of the fair ſex, are conſidered as the in» 
gredients of narrow converſation and family behaviour. 
SOME years apo I was at the tragedy of Macbeth, and 
_ unfortunately placed myſelf under a woman of quality that 
is. ſince dead; who, as I found by the noiſe ſhe made, was 
newly returned from France. A little before the riſing of 
the curtain, ſhe broke out into a loud ſoliloquy, When will 
tbe dear witches enter? and immediately, upon their firſt 
appearance, aſked a lady that fat three boxes from her, on 
her right hand, if thoſe witches were not charming crea · 
tures. A little after, as Betterton was in one of the fineſt 
ſpeeches of the play, ſhe ſhook her fan at another lady, 
who fat as far on her left hand, aud told her with a while 
per, that might be heard all over the pit, We muſt not ex- 
pect to ſee Balloon to-night. Not long after, calling out 
to a young baronet by his name, who lat three ſeats before 
me, ſhe aſked him whether /acbeth's wife was {till alive; 
and before he could give an anfwer, fell a talking of the 
ghoſt of Bangus. She had by this time formed a little au- 
dience to herſelf, and fixed the attention of all about her. 
But as I had a mind to bear the play, I got out of the ſphere 
of her impertinence, and planted myſelf in one of the re- 
moteſt corners of the pit. 
Tus pretty childiſhneſfs of W is one of the 
moſt reſined parts of coquetry, and is not to be attained in 
perfection by ladies that do not travel for their improves 
ment. A natural and unconſtrained behaviour has ſomes» 
thing in it fo agrecable, that it is no wonder to ſee people 
endeavouring after it. But at the ſame time, it is ſo very 
hard to hit, when it is not born with us, that people often 
make themſelves ridiculous in attempting it. 
A VERY ingenious French author tells us, that the la- 
dies of the court of France, in his time, thought it ill; 
breeding, and a kind of female pedantry, to pronounce an 
hard word right; for which reaſon they took frequent oc- 
caſion to ule hard wards, * 2 2 | 
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neſs in mardering them. He further adds, that a lady of 


ſome quality at court, having accidentally made uſe of an 


hard word in a proper place, and pronounced it right, the 


| whole aſſembly was out of countenance for her. Ss 


I MvsT however be ſo juſt as to own, that there are ma- 
ny ladies who have travelled ſeveral thouſands of miles 


without being the worſe for it, and have brought home - 
with them all the modeſty, diſcretion, and good ſenſe that 
they went abroad with. As on the contrary, there are 
great numbers of travelled ladies, who have lived all their 


days within the ſmoke of London. I have known a wo- 
man that never was out of the pariſh of Sr. Zamer's ous 
as many foreign fopperies in her carriage, as ſhe could haye 


glanced up. in half the countries of Europe. 


No. 46. Monday, April 23. 


; Nen bene fundarum diſcordia ſemina rerum. N 


The j jarring 2 17 al -conſerted tinge. 


WI. I want materials for this paper, it is my cuſtom 


to go abroad in queſt of game; and when I meet 
any proper ſubject, I take the firſt opportunity of ſetting 
down an hint of it upon a paper. At the ſame time I look in- 
to the letters of my correſpondents, and if I find any _ 
ſuggeſt ed in them that my — matter of ſpeculation, I 
likeways enter a minute of it in my collection of materials. 
By this means I frequently carry about me a whole ſheet- 
ful of hints, that — ook like a rhapſody of nonſenſe 


to any body but myſelf: there is nothing in them but ob- 


ſcurity and. confuſion, raving and inconſiſtency. In ſhort, 
they are my ſpeculations in the firſt principles, that, _ 
the world in its chaos, are void of all light, * 
order. 


Arour a week hs dos happened to me a very odd 
accident, by reaſon of one of theſe my papers of minutes 
which I had accidentally dropped at Lloyd's coffec-houſe, 
where the auctions are Anal kept. Before I miſſed it, 
there was a cluſter of people who had found it, and 
were 1 3 with it at one end of the cot- 

| Ke * 4 : tec-houle 3 
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fee-houſe : it had raiſed ſo much laughter among them be- 
fore I had obſerved what they were about, that I had not 
the courage to own it. The boy of the coffee houſe, when 
they had done with it, carried it about in his hand, alking 
every body if they had dropped a written paper ; but no- 
body challenging it, he was ordered by thoſe merry gentle- 
men whe had before peruſed it, to get up into the auction 
Pulpit, and read it to the whole room, that if any one 
would own it, they might.. The boy accordingly mount- 


ed the * and with a very audible voice . as  foly 
lows.. 


M I N UT E S.. 
Six RockR DE CoverLEY's country cat Ves, for 
I hate long ſpeeches Query, if a good Chriſtian may be 
2 . aller, houſe-dog, ſcreech+ 


| owl, cricket---Mr. Thomas Inkle of London, in the good 


ſhip called the Achilles. Yarico—greſcitque medendo — 

Ghoſts---The lady's Hbrary- Lion bk — a tailor Dro- 

 medary called "hwy uipa the lady's ſummum 
bonum — Charles Lillie to en notice of---Short 
face a relief to envy—— Redundancies in the three pro- 
feſſions King Latinus a recruit Jeu devouring an 
ham of bacon-Meſiminſter-Abbey-Grand Cairo -Pro- 

craſtination April fools ——Blue boars, red lions, hogs 
in armour---Enter a king and two fidlers folus Admiſ- 
ion into the ugly club Beauty, how impravable —— 


= Phillis af wc ad Rl pgianr——="The panics oaks 
miſtreſs Face half Pictꝭ half Britiſh; — No man to be 


an hero of a tragedy under fix foot---Club of ſighers 

Letters from. flower-pots, e]bow-chaits, tapeſtry- figures, 
Ron, thunder —— The bell rings to the puppet-ſhow —— 
Old-woman with a beard married to a ſmock-faced boy 
My next coat to be turned up with blue---Fable of tongs _ 
and gridiron — Flower dyers—— The ſoldier's prayer--- 
Thank ye for nothing, ſays the gally- pot Pattolus in 
ſtockings, with golden clocks to them---Bamboos, cud- 
gels, drum-ſticks Slip of my landlady's eldeſt daugh- 
ter The black mare with a ſtar in her fore- head 
Tbe barber's pole WIII HONEYCOMB's coat- poc- 
kei- —Coſar's ater, deeds. > cir- 
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ceumſtantes Poem in patch- work Valli gravis et 


percuffſur Achilles —The female conventicler The ogle- 
i 8 ns 


Tur reading of this paper made the whole coffee-houſe 
very merry; fome of them concluded it was written by a 
madman, and others by ſome body that had been taking 


notes out of the Spectator. One who had the appear abe 
of a very ſubſtantial citizen, told us, with ſeveral politic 


winks and nods, that he wiſhed there was no more in the 
per than what was expre fled in it: that for his part, he 
ked upon the dromedary, the gridiron, and the bar- 
ber's pole, to ſignify ſomething more than what was uſi-- 
ally meant by theſe words, and that he thought the cof- 
fre-man could not do better than to carry the paper to one- 
of the ſecretaries of ſtate. He further added, that he did 


not like the name of the outlandiſh man with the golden 
clock in his ſtockings. A young Ox/trd-icholar, Who 
chanced to be with his uncle at the coffee-houſe, diſcover- 


ed to us who this Padol/us was; and by that means tur 


ed the whole (heme of this worthy citizen into ridicule... 

_ While they were making their ſeveral conjectures upon. 
| this innocent paper, I reached out my arm to the bey, as 
he was coming out of the pulpit, to give it me; which he 
did accordingly. This drew the eyes of the whole com- 
pany upon me; but after having caſt a curſory glance o- 


ver it, and ſhook my head twice or thrice at the reading 


of it, I twiſted it into a kind of match, and lit my. pipe 


with it. My profound filence, together with the ſteadineſs 


of my countenance, and the gravity of my behaviour duf—- 


ing this whole tranſaction, raiſed a very loud laugh op all 


ſides of me; but as I had eſcaped all ſuſpicion of bei 
the author, I was very well ſatisfied, and applying mylſc] 1 | 


to my pipe and the Poſt- man, took no farther notice & 


1 any thing that paſſed about me. 


Mr reader will. find, that I have abrady made uſe 4 | 


bove half the contents of the foreg paper; and will 
an hich ee 


eaſily ſuppoſe, that thode ſubjects yet untouch- 
ed were ſuch proviſions ar I pad made for bis future en- 


tertainmem. But as I have been unluckily prevented by | 


this accident, I ſhall only give him the letters which re- 
late to the two laft hints. The firſt of them T ſhould not 


have publiſhcd, were I not informd tha: there is many an 


by buſband: 
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' huſband who ſuffers very much in his private affairs by the 
indiſcreet zeal of a a partner as is hereafter mentioned ; 
to whom I may apply the barbarous inſcription quoted b 
the biſhop of Salitbury in his travels; Dum nims pia of, 
ſata eff rmpia ; ; through too much piety oe became impious, 


8 TR, N FOE = 
AM one of thoſe 9 men that are ae lagu with 
1  golpel-gollip, ſo common among diſſenters (eſpe- 
© cially friends); lectures in the morning, church-mect- 
© ings at noon, and preparation ſermons at night, take up 
_ © ſo much of her time, it is very rare ſhe knows what we 
© have for dinner, unleſs when the preacher is to be at it. 
With him come a tribe, all brothers and ſiſters it ſeems ; 
© while athers, really ſuch, are deemed no relations. I 
> at any time I have her company alone, ſhe is a mere ſer-. 
| * mon. popgun, repeating and „ 
Aland applications ſo perpetually, that however weary I 
72 © 2987 go to bed, the noiſe in my head will not let me 
fleep till towards mornin .. The miſery of my caſe, and 
_—— » plead your pity and ſpee- 
© dy relief, otherways mult expect, in a little time, to be 
I lectured, preached, and prayed into want, unleſs the 
0 ee NONE R: 
S Ian, c. | 
EE R. 8. 
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NN ES nn hs tee? ani ae 
1 years for my improvement; during which time 1 
7 baue n myſelf in the whole art of ogli 
in all.the polite nations Es- 
qualified, I intend, by the advice af 


5". hf oem To ſet up for an og I teach the 


_ © church ogle in the , and the play-houſe ogle by 


© candle-light. hae Sans over with me a new 
© flying fit for the ring; which Ltcach in the dusk af 
© the evening, or in any hour of the day by 1 


1 e W 


« The 


5 and * will very much * 
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« The complete ogler, which I ſhall be ready to he 


bo upon any occaſion. In the mean time, I beg you vill 


© publiſh the ſubſtance of this letter in an advertiſement, 


| Your, &c. 


No. 47. 7 2 April 24. 
Ride, fr ſapir—— MART. 
Eaugh, if you're wiſe. 
IR. HOBBS, in his diſcourſe of human nature, 
| which in my humble opinion, is much the beſt 
of all his works, after ſome very curious obſervations upon 


5 laughter, concludes thus: © The paſſion of laughter'is no- 


© thing elſe but ſudden glory ariſing from ſome fudden con- 
© ception of ſome eminency in ourſelves, by compariſon 


with the infirmity of others, or with our own formerly: 

| © for men laugh at the follies of themſelves paſt, when 
© they come fuddenly-to remembrance, except they bring 
1 with them any preſent diſhonour.. 


ACCORDING to this author therefore, when we hear a 


man laugh exceſſwely, inſtead. of ſaying he is very merry, 


we ought to tell him he is very proud. And indeed, if 
we look into the bottom of this matter, we ſhall meet 
with many obſervations to confirm us in his opinion. B- 


very one laug hs at ſome body that is in an inferior ſtate of 
| folly to bimſelf. It was formerly the cuſtom for every 


great houſe in England to keep a tame fool dreſſed in pet- 
ticoats, that the heir of. the family might have an oppor- 


tunity of joking. upon him and diverting himſelf with his 
abſurdities. For the fame reaſon idiots are ſtill in requeſt 


in moſt of the courts of Germany, where there is not a 


Prince of any great magnificence, who has not two or three 
__ _ dreſſed, Aſtin undiſputed fools in his retinue, whom 


the reſt of . 


upon. 


THE Dutch who. are more famous for their induſtry 


and application, than for wit and humour, hang up in ſe- 
vel of thei ea what they all he ig of the ge, | 
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| that is, the head of an idiot drefſed in a cap and bells, and 
_ gaping in a moſt immoderate manner: this is a ſtandirig 
R. | | 
Tuus every one diverts himſelf with ſome perſon or o- 
ther that is him in point of underſtanding, and tri- 

_ umphs in the ſuperiority of his genius, whilſt he has ſuch | 
objects of deriſion before his eyes. Mr. Dennis has very 
well expreſſed this in a ceuple of bumorous lines, which 
are part of a tranſlation of a ſatire in Monſieur Beileau.. 


Thus one fool lolls his tongue out at another, 
And ſhakes bis empty noddle at his. broth er. 


Mn. Hosss's reflexion gives us the reaſon why the in- 
| Ggnificant people above-mentioned are ſtirrers up of laugh- 

ter among men of a groſs taſte : but as the more underſtand- 
ing part of mankind do not find their riſibility affected by 
ſuch ordinary objects, it may be worth the while to exa- 


mine into the ſeveral provocatives of * in men f 


ſuperior ſenſe and knowledge. 

In the firſt place I muſt obſerve, that abe is a : ſet of 
merry drolk, whom the common people of all countries 
admire, and ſcem to love ſo well, hat they could eat them, 
according to the old proverb: I mean thole circumforans- 


ous wits whom every nation calls by the name of that diſh _ 


of meat which it loves beſt. In Holland they are termed 
Pickled herrings; in France, Fean Petrages ; in toy, 
Maccaronies; and in Great-Britain, Fack Puddings.. 
_ Theſe merry wags, from whatſoever food they receive 
their titles, that they may make their audiences laugh, al- 
ways a pear in a fool's coat, and commit ſuch blunders. 
and in every ſtep they take, and word they 
utter, as thoſe who liſten to t would be aſhamed of. 
Bu r this little triumph of the underſtanding, under the 
caſes which previ is no where more viſible than in that 
| where among us on the firſt. 
day of the — bg when every body takes it in his 
head to make as many fools as he can.. In proportion as 
there are more follies diſcovered, fo there is more laugb- 
ter raiſed on this day than on any other in the whole year. 
: 12 of mine, who is a haberdaſher by trade, and 
conceited fellow, makes his boaſts that for 


the te eee bebe un made lefs ti an an 


Eundred 
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hundred April fools. My landlady had a falling out with 
him about a fortnight ago, for ſending every one of her 
children upon ſome fleeveleſs errand, as ſhe terms it. Her 
eldeſt ſon went to buy an half-penny worth of incle at a 
| ſhoemaker's; the eldeſt daughter was diſpatched half * 
mile to ſee a monſter; and in ſhort, the Whole famil | 
innocent children made April fools. Nay, my war: too 
herſclf did not eſcape him. This empty ANDRA 
ed upon theſe conceits ever fance. 

THis art of wit is well enough, when confined to one 
day in a twelve-month ; but there is an ingenious tribe of 
men ſprung up of late years, who are for making April 

fools every day in the year. Theſe gentlemen are com- 
monly d aiſfingut iſhed by he name of Bzters ; a race of men 
that are — employed in . at thoſe miſtakes 
which are of their own production. 

Tavs we ſec, in proportion as one man is more reſin- 
ed than another, he chuſes his fool out of a lower or high- 
er claſs of mankind; or, to ſpeak in a more philoſophical | 
language, that ſecret clation and pride of heart, which is 
generally called laughter, ariſes in him, from his compar- : 
ing himſelf with an object below him, whether it ſo hap- 
pens that it be a natural or an artificial fool. It is indeed 
very poſſible, that the perſons we laugh at may in the 


main of their characters be much wiſer men than ourſelves; 


but if they would have us laugh at them, they mult fall 
. ſhort of us in thoſe reſpects which ſtir up this 

Fam acts | hall 2apecr ts cflretict in my ocula- 5 

_ tions, if I ſhew that when a man of wit makes us laugh, 


it is by betraying ſome oddneſs or infirmity in his own 5 


3 or in the repreſentation which he makes of o- 
thers; and that when we laugh at a brute or even at an 


inänimate thing, it is at ſome action or incident that bears 


a remote analogy to any blunder or 4 *% _ _ 


Creatures. 


Bo r to come into common life: I ſhall * che 
bee of thoſe ſtage coxcombs that are able to ſhake 

a whole audience, and take notice of a particular fort of 

men who are ſuch provokers of mirth in converſation, that 
it is impoſſible for a club or merry- meeting to ſubſiſt with- 

| out them; I mean thoſe honeſt gentlemen that are always 

aa wit 2 of their ———— | 

compani- 
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- companions : that are pelied by men, _— and chil- 
dren, friends and foes, and, in a word, ſtand as butts in 
„ for every one to ſhoot at that pleaſes. I 

| know ſeveral of theſe butts who are men of wit and ſenſe, 
though by ſome odd turn of humour, ſome unlucky caſt 
in their perſon or behaviour, they have always the misfor- 
tune to make the company merry. The truth of it is, a 
man is not qualified for a butt, who has not a good deal 
of wit and vivacity, even in the ridiculous fide vf his cha- 
_ rater. A ſtupid butt is only fit for the converſation of or- 

dinary people: men of wit require one that will give them 

play, and beſtir himſelf in the abſurd part of his behaviour. 
A butt with theſe accompliſhments frequently gets the 
laugh of his fide, and turns the ridicule upon bim that at- 
tacks him. Sir John Falſtaff was an hero of this ſpecies, 
and gives a good deſcription of himſelf in his capacity of 
® butt, after the following manner; Men all forts, 
fays that merry Knight, take a pride to gird at me. The 
brain of man is not able to invent any thing that tends to 
= laughier more than I invent, or is invented on me. Tam 

not Fay witty in mel, we the. — that wit is in 7D = 
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——Per multas aditum fibi ſepe 8 5 
Kepperi . Ovi p. Met. I. 14. v. 652. 
T various ſhapes he often find; . 


I correſpondents take it ill if 1 do not, from time 
| to time, let them know I have received their let- 
ters. The moſt effectual way will be to publiſh ſome of 
them that are upon important ſubjects; which I ſhall in- 


troduce with a letter of my own that I writ a fortnight 


7 >. dab ag bearer, exhedraned n 
rary member. : 
| To he prfdet and Fellows of the Ugh Club. 
- n= it pleaſe your deformities | Wn 
HAVE received the notification Sn * 
WG * 


© ac- 
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acknowledge my want of merit, and for that reaſon ſhall 


' © endeavour at all times to make up my own failures, by 
* mtroducing and recommending to the club perſons of 


© more undoubted qualifications than I can pretend to. I 


© ſhall next week come down in the ſtage-coach, in order 
© to take my ſeat at the board; and ſhall bring with me 


a a candidate of each ſex. The perſons I ſhall preſent to 5 


vou, are an old beau and a modern Pict. If they are 
not ſo eminently gifted by nature, as our aſſembly ex · 
< pets, give me leave to ſay their acquired uglineſs is 
greater than any that has ever appeared before you. 


© The beau has varied his dreſs every day of his life for 


© theſe thirty years laſt paſt, and ſtill added to the defor- 
* mity he was born with. The Pict has ſtill greater me- 
© rit towards us, and has, ever ſince ſhe came to years of 

« diſcretion, deſerted the handſom party, and taken all 


« poſſible pains to acquire the face in which I ſhall preſent 


| © her to your conſideration and favour. I am, gentlemen, 


Wour moſt obliged humble ſervant, 


THE SPECTATOR, 


Rs * 8. <1 DESIRE to know whether you admit people ; 


© of quality.“ 
"da. Sencraron,, April 17. 


c 


_ © I apply myſelf to you, to beg your intereſt and recom- 
© mendation to the Ugly Club. If my own word will not 
© betaken, (tho' in chis caſe awoman's may) I can bring 
< credible witneſs of my qualifications for their company, 


| © whether they, inſiſt upon hair, forchead, eyes, checks, 
bor chin; to which I muſt add, that I find it eaficr to 


FO ſhew you there are among us of the vain weak 
15 ſex, ſome that have honeſty and fortitude e 
© noupgh to dare to be ugly, and willing to be thought ſo; 


.-\ 


© lean to my left fide, than my right. I hope I am in all 


© reſpects agreeable: and for humour and mirth, I'Il keep 
up to the preſident himſelf. All the favour I'll pretend 


ne to is, thas as I am the firſt woman has appeared deſirous 


_ © of good company, and agreeable converſation, I may 
„ take and keep the upper end of the table. And indeed 


I think they want a carver, which I can be after as ugly 


: c a manner as they can with. I defire your thoughts * 


' 2 "4 
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* my claim 23 ſoon as you can. Add to my features the 
© length of my face, which is full half yard; tho' I never 


4 knew the reaſon of it till you gave one for the ſhortneſs 


© of yours. If I knew a name ugly enough to belong to 
8 12 above deſcribed face, I would feign one ; but, to 
© my unſpeakable ne; my name is the only diſa- 


22 prettineſs about me; fo pr'ythee make one for 
c me that me that ſignifies all the deformity 3 in the world: you un- 
tin, 


© but be fure bring it it in with my — in 
z < the — of my heart, 
Tour * Frigbifi ul ar, 


and 3 | 


„ Ms, SPECTATOR) 
READ your diſcourſe upon n and from 


4 the remarks made in it examined my own heart ſo 


_ © ſtrifly, that I thought I had found out its moſt ſecret 


| © avenues, with a reſolution to be aware of you for the 
(future. But, alas! to my ſorrow I now underſtand, that 
© I have ſeveral follies which I do not know the root of. 


Gy I am an old fellow, and extremely troubled with the 
© gout ; but having always a ſtrong vanity towards being 
« pleaſing i in the eyes of women, I never have a moment's 


© eaſe, but I am mounted in high-heeled ſhoes with a 
_ © glaſed wax · leather inſtep. TWo days after a ſevere fit 
I was invited to a friend's houſe in the city, where I be- 


© lieved I ſhould ſee ladies; and with my uſual complai- 
_ © fance crippled myſelf to wait upon them: a very ſump- 


4 tuous table, agreeable company, and kind reception, 
vere but ſo many importunate additions to the torment 


I was in. A gentleman of the family obſerved my con- 
dition; and ſoon after the queen's health, he in the pre- 
« ſence of the whole company, with his own hands, de- 


8 graded me into an old pair of his own ſhoes. This o- 


« peration, before fine ladies, to me, who am by nature 


T3 coxcomb, was ſuffered with the ſame reluctance as 
: admit the help of men in their greateſt extremity. 
= 83 intra fate rough obligation 
Aud upon me, which at that time relieved my body from a 
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* a diſtemper, and will my mind for ever from a folly. 
© For the charity-received I return my thanks this way. 

| Tour Ou humble ſervant. 


9 & | R, 1 Epping April 18. 
8 W. have your papers here the morning they come _ 

15 out, and we have been very well entertained with 
© your laſt, upon the falſe ornaments of perſons who re- 
« preſent heroes in 4 tragedy. What made your ſpecula- 
tion come very ſraſonably among us is, that we have 
© now at this place a compeny of ſtrollers, who are very 
© far from offending in the impertinent ſplendor of the 

© drama. They are fo far from falling into theſe falle 


ha gallantries, that the ſtage is here in its original fituation 


of a cart. Alexander Te great was acted by a fellow in 
a a paper cravat. The next day, the carl of Eſſex ſeemed 
© to have no diſtreſs but his poverty: and my lord Fop-. 

c pington the ſame morning wanted any better means to 
3 — himſelf a fop, than by w ſtockings of diffe- 


* rent colours. In a word, tho hey ve had a full barn 


for many days together, our itinerants are {till ſo wretch- 


_ © edly poor, that without you can prevail to ſend us the 8 


* furniture you forbid at the play-houſe, the heroes appear 


only like ſturdy beggars, and the heroines gipſies. We 


have had but one part which was performed and dreſſed 
© with propriety, and that was Juſtice Clodpate: this was 
© ſo well done that it offended Mr. Juſtice Orerde, who, 
in the midſt of dur whole audience, was, like Quixote 
in the puppet-ſhow, ſo highly provoked, that he told 
© them, If they would move compaſſion, it ſhould be in 
e their own perſons, and not in the characters of diſtreſſed 
* Princes and potentates : he told them, If they were ſo 
* good at finding the way to peoples hearts, they ſhould 
do it at the end of bridges or church-porches, in their 
, vocation of beggars. This, the juſtice ſays, they 
expect, ſince — could not be contented to act 
c heathen warriors, and ſuch fellows as Alexander, but 


. of one of che N 15 


"2 | : 8; 1 mur ſervant, 
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515 No. 49. 15 Tur, April 26. 


| — U— pagina neſtra fait. Manes 
Men and their manners 1 deſcribe. | e 


rr K 6. awe 
mirthful meetings of men, or aſſemblies of the fair 
ſex, to delight in that fort of converſation which we find 
in coffee-houſes, Here a man, of my temper, is in his 
element; for if he cannot talk, he can ſtill be more a- 
; r * 
being only an hearer. It is a ſecret known but to few, 
yet of no ſimall uſe in the conduct of life, chat when you 
fall into a man's converſation, the firſt thing you ſhould 
_ conſider is, whether he has a greater inclination to hear 
— or that you ſhould hear him. The latter is the 
deſire, and I know very able flatterers that 
n the perſons from whom 
they obtain daily favours, but ſtill practiſe a skilful atten- 
tion to whatever is uttered by thoſe with whom they con- 
verſe. We are very curious to obſerve the behaviour of 
great men and their clients; but the ſame paſſions and in- 


tereſts move men in lower Ipheses; and I, that have no- 


thing elſe to do but make obſervations, fee in every pa- 
© Tiſh, ſtreet, lane, and alley of this populous city, a little 
| potentate that has his court and his flatterers who lay 
ſnares for his man and forour, by the fame arts that 
are practiſed upon men in ſtations, | 


In the place I moſt uſually frequent, men diser rather © | 


in the time of day in which they make a figure, than in 
any real above one another. I, who am at the 
bouſe at fix in a morning, know that friend 


| : Bacegerr the hibundeber Tas © Mobo of aniay wi embled 


friends and admirers, than molt of the courtiers or gene- 
rals of Great Britain. Erery man about him has, per- 
haps, a news-paper in his hand ; but none can pretend to 
gel what ſtep will be taken in any one court of Eur apc, 


8 vll Mr. e e ee down his pipe, and declares 


What meaſures the allies muſt. cater into . new 


enjoy any 


z have neÞ. ee 


and well pleaſed in a private condition, nor complexions 
too warm to make them neglect the duties and relations of 


| } 
þ 
J 
3 
D 
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poſture of affairs. Our coffee-houſe is near one of the 
. inns of court, and Beaver has the audience and admirati- 
on of his neighbours from fax till within * of eight, 
at which time be is interrupted by the 
bouſe; ſome of whom are ready dreſſed for Weſtminſter, 
| at eight in the morning, with faces as buſy as if they were 
retained in every cauſe there; and others come in their 
night-gowyns to ſaunter awa their time, as if they never 
__ deligned to go thither. I do not know that I meet, in a- 


udents of the 


ny of my walks, objects which move both my ſplern and 


_ laughter fo effectually, as theſe young Ellow: at the Gre- 


cian, Squire's, Searl's, and all coffec-houſes adjacent to 
the law, who riſe early for no other purpoſe but to pub- 
Tiſh their lazineſs. One would think theſe young Virtuo- 


. 2 take a gay flippers, with a ſcarf and party-co- 
5 


own, 


enſigns of dignity; for the vain things 


; 2 el each other with an air which ſtews they regard ZW 
one another for their velkments.. 1 have oblerved that the 
= Juperiority among wel 6 proces from an opinion of 


and faſhion : the gentleman in the ſtrawberry 


ho rr it ſeems, 8 


to every opera this laſt winter, and is ſuppoſed to : 


receive favours from one of the actre ſſes. 


1 Wren the day ws too buſy for theſe a W 
the pleaurcs of of their Delbabille, with 


any manner to men wo 
e e * 


the coffee -houſe either to manlad affairs or enjoy converſa- 


tion. The perſons, to whoſe behaviour and diſcourſe 1 
are ſuch as are between theſe two ſorts 
have not ſpirits too active to be happy 


life. Of theſe fort of men conſiſt the worthier part of 


mankind; of theſe are all good fathers, generous brothers, 
ſincere friends, and ſubjects. Their entertain- 


ments are derived er from reaſon than imagination: 


which is the cauſe that there is no impatience or inſtability 
in their ſpeech or action. You ſee in their countenances 
| they are at home, and in quiet poſſeſſion of the p TT” 
8 inſtant, as it paſſes, without deſiring to quicken it 1 
5 uf N, — —— Tic 
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are the men formed for ſociety, and thoſe little communi. 
N oep which we expreſs by the word. neighbourhoods. 


The coffee-houſe is the place of rendezvous to all that 
live near it, who are thus turned to reliſh calm and ordina- 


ry life. Eubulus prefides over the middle hours of the day, 


when this aſſembly of men meet together. He enjoys a 
great fortune handſomly, without N into expence; 
and exerts many noble and uſeful qu _ alities, without appear- 
ing in any public employment. 
ledge are ſerviceable to all that think fit to make ule of 


them; and he does the office of a council, a judge, an ex- 


cecutor, and a friend to alFhis acquaintance, not only witl:- 

out the profits which attend ſuch offices, but aLo without 
the 3 and bomage which are uivally paid to them. 

giving of thanks is diſpleaſing to him, The greateſt 


* can ſhew him, is to let him ſee you are the 
er 


man for his ſervices ; and that you are as ready to. 


f oblige otbers, as he 8 to oblige you. 


In the private exigencies of his friends he lends, at legal | 

a value, conſiderable ſums, which he might highly increaſe 
dy rolling in the public ſtocks... He does not conſider in 
| Whoſe hands his money will i * wot, bur where it 


wall do moſt 


' EUBULUS has ſo great an authority i. in tis little diur- 
nal audience, that when he ſhakes his head at any piece of 


ublic news, they. all of them appear dejected; and on the 
- os, go-home to their diners with, a good ſtomach 
and chearful aſpect, when Eubutus ſeems fo intimate that 
things go well. Nay, their veneration towards him is ſo 
great, that when they are in other company they ſpeak 
and act after him; are wiſe ih his ſentences, and are no 


_ © ſooner fat down at their own tables, but they hope or fear, 


rejoice or deſpond, as they faw him do at the colfcc-bouſe. 


In a. word, every man is. Eubulus as foon. as bas. back Is 
' turned. 


HavinG here given an account- of the ſeveral: reigns 


| that ſucceed each other from day-break till dinner- ime, 1 


ſhall mention the enacts ef 3h afternoon on another 


decaſion, and ſhut up the whole ſerics of them With the 


biſtory of Tum the tyrant ;. who, as firſt miniſter of the 
© coffec-houle, takes the government upon him between the 
3 and bal at in, and gi es his orders 

| in 


is wildom and know- 


e "© 1 


4 JT * N M x % * PX | 
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in the moſt arbitrary manner to the ſervants below him, as "S 
ant coal and Cinders. & 


No. 50. : Friday April 27- 


© Nanquam 6 aliud natura, ale ſapientia dixit: 
uv. Sat * v. 32. 


E cod fenſe and nature akwayi ſpeak the e fans. 


7 HEN the har Indian kings were in this country 

about a twelvemonth ago, I often mixed with the | 
Ale, and followed them a whole day together, being | 
wonderfully ſtruck with the _— every * that is 
new or uncommon.. I have, departure, em 
ployed a friend to make many inquiries-of their landlord 
the upholſterer, relating to their manners and converſati- 
on, as alſo concerning the remarks which they made in 
this country; for, next to the forming a right notion of 
ſuch ſtrangers, 1 ſhould be defirous of learning what ideas 
they — conceived of us. 
Tax upholſterer finding my friend very inquiſuive a- 
bout theſe his led 1 him ſome time ſince a little 
bundle of elch he aſſured him were written by 
King Sa Ga 2 an Dua Raſh Tow, and, as he ſuppoſes, left: 
behind by ſome Theſe papers are now tranſlat- 


en, 1 — odd obſervations, which 


1 find this little fraternity of kings made during their ſtay 

in the iſle of Great Britain ſhall. preſent my reader 
with a ſhort ſpecimen of them in this paper, and may per- 
haps communicate more to him hereafter... In the article 
of London are the followin g words, which without doubt 

are meant of the church of b. Pa... - 

- r of the town there ſtands a. 
© huge houſe, big cnou to contain the whole nation of 
„ which.l am king. Our good brother E Tow O Noam, 

of the rivers, is of opinion it was made by the 
8 is conſcerated;. The 
* kings of Granajah and of the Six Nations believe thar it 
_ © was created with the carth, and produced on the ame + 


68. — 


2 Fr, eee * 2 || 
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Os © the beſt information that 1 could get of this matter, I am 
h © apt to think that this prodigious pile was faſhioned into 

© the ſhape it now bears by Era tools and inſtruments 

© of which they have a wonderfytvariety in this country. 
" 2 was probably, at firſt. an huge miſhapen rock that 

© grew upon tbe top of the hill, which.the natives of the 
* country, after having cut it znto a kind of regular figure, 
©: bored and hollowed with incredible pains and induſtry, 
3 ll they had. wrou gkt | in it-all thoſe beautiful vaults and 


©: caverns into which” it is divided at this day. As foon as. 


this rock was thus curiouſly ſcooped to their Lking, .a. 
=" < prodigious number of hands muſt have been employed 
<- in, chipping the outſide of it, which is now as. ſmooth as 
© the ſurface of a pebble ; and is. in ſeveral places. hewn . 
7 aut into pillars that ſtand like the trunks of fo many trees . 
bound whout. the tap with garlands of leaves. . It is. prob- 
ble that when this great work was begun, which muſt 
- © have been many . ne, there wes ſome _ | 
28 «ning ths e ; for they give it the name of a 
25 le, and have = tradition that. it g dehgned for men 


« to ay their devotions ih. And indeed there are ſeveral. 


© reaſons which make us think that the natives of this. 
Ws airy had formerly among them ſome ſort of worſhip; = 


WA for they ſet a-part.exery, ſtventb day as ſacred: but up- 


on my going into one of theſe boly ouſes on that day, 5 
1. ILcouid not obſerte any circumſtance of devotion in their 


©. behaviour ; there was indeed 4 man in black ho was 


mounted Dore the reſt, and ſeemed to utter ſomething 
with a great deal of vehemence; but as for thoſe under- 


gneath him, inſtead of paying their warſhip to-the deity 


of the place, ws Japon molt of them bowing and curt- . 
£ 1 to, one eee Y 
4 


faſt 5 
— ZM TR a appditted'two men 10 4 | 

© tend 28. had N bur Hnguage to. make them- 
"0 ſelves underſtood in ſome few particulers, But we ſoon 
perceived theſe two were enemies ' to. one ano- 


4 ther, and did not always. agree in the ſame ſtory. We 


could make a hifi to gather out of one of them; that this 


| © Ward as very muck inſet ˖c kind of 
« animals; in the ape of men, called #hjgs ; and the: 
2 * 6 * 
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them in our way, for that if we did, they would be apt: 
© to knock us down for being kings. 


Ox other interpreter uſed to talk very much of 'a 


© Kind of animal called a Tory, that was as a mon- 

_ © ſter/as. the Whig, and would treat us as ill for being fo-- 

85 reigners. Theſe two creatures, it ſeems, are born with. 

© a {ecret antipathy to one another, and engage when they 

meet as naturally as the elephant and the rhinoceros,. But- | 
as we {law none of either of theſe ſpecies, we are apt to 


© think that our guides deceived us with miſrepreſentati- 


© ons and fictions, and amuſed us with an account of ſuch. 
© monſters as are not really in their coun 


© EEE particulars we made a ſhift to pick: out from, 
© the diſcourie of our interpreters; which we put together: 
© as well as we could, being able to underſtand but here 


L and there a word of what they ſaid; and afterwards mak — 


© Ing up the meaning of it among ourſelves. The men of 
© the country: are very cunning and ingenious in handicraft 
© works, but withal fo very idle, that we often ſaw young 


luſty raw-boned frYHows carticd up and down the ſtreets 


in bile covered rooms by a couple of porters, who are 


_ © hired for that ſervice. Their dreſs is likeways very ba 
bbarous, for they almoſt' ſtrangle themſelves about the 
_ © neek, and bind their bodies with many ligatures, that 


A Me are apt to think are the occaſion of ſeveral diſtempers I 


among them, which our country is. entirely free front. 


A... * Inſtcad of.thoſe beautiful feathers with which we adorn. 


our heads, they often, buy up a monſtrous buſh of hair, _ 


« „ hich covers their heads, and falls down in a large fleece 
below in the middle of their backs; with which they . 
walk up and down the ſtreets, and are af proud of 1 as, 


© if it was of their on growth. 


W were invited to one of their public diverſions,. 


f 2 where we hoped to have feen the great men of their coun- 


© try running down a ſtag or pitching a bar, that we might 55 
: 9 © have diſcovered who were te pers bns of the greateſt a-- 
"i * — ; but inſtea 


of that they conveyed us 


into a huge lighted 1 Rar with -abandaace of candles; 


Os where this hey toy poopl fat 


ill above we hours to lee 5 


* Bona wer pad it. . . 


0 * 
Ky * 8 
of. 
. 


ie 
„ 
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talk with them, we could only. make our remarks-upon 
©- them at a diſtance. . 


to a great length; but as the men make a 
e 


| ©-who they ſay have very fine heads of hair, tie it up! in.a 


© knot, and cover it from being ſcen. The women look 
© like angels, and would be more beautiful than the ſun, 
oy news & ave thr ſacks black ſpots that are apt to break out D 


© in their faces, and ſometimes riſe in very odd figures. I 
have obſerved that thoſe little blemiſhes wear off very 


© ſoon; but when they diſappear in one part of the face, 
© they are very apt to break out in another, inſomuch that 


K I have ſeen a ſpot upon the forehead in the afternoon, 


.© which was upon the chin apy 
Tux author then proceeds "cis of abſurdity of 


© * breeches and petticoats, _ 4 other curious obſerva- 
tions, which I ſhall reſerve for another occaſion. I cannot |. 


however conclude this paper without taking notice that a- 


_ midſt theſe wild remarks there now and then appears fome= 
thing very reaſonable.. I cannot Iikeways forbear obſer— 


that we are all guilty, in ſome meaſure of the fame 


=: = of thinking, which we meet with in this ab- 
ſtract of the Iudian journal, when we fancy the cuſtoms, 

| dreſſes, and manners. of other countries are ridiculous and 
| A TIE RATS thaſc . 8 
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* . ah lſcovs Jam nunc ſermonibus aurem. 
Hon. Ep. 1. 1. 3. v. 127 


. Som the- tafle * 2 our youth, Porz. 


| | Ma. Spxcrazon... 15 = | 
K fortune, quality, 3 3 


5 me as conſpicuous as any young woman in town. 
SY is in my power to enjoy it in all its vanities, but I. 
* have, from a very careful education, contracted a great. 

© averſion to the fi 


d air and faſhion which is practii- 
2 abe ths. 


8 
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7 very much to the ſtile and manners of our plays. I was 
_ © laft night at The Funeral, where a confident lover in the 
play, ſpeaking of his miſtreſs, cries out,----95 that Har- 
riot! 1% fold theſe arms about the waiſt of that beaute- 


ous, ſtruggling, and at laſt yielding fgir! Such an — 4 
as this ought, by no means, to be preſented to a chaſte 


tence, and recommend to your conſideration, as a SPEc- 


HE 


Aron, the conduct of the ſtage at * with relati- | 


on to chaſtity and modeſty. 
4 am, 51 K, 
Faur conſtant reader ard well-w 2er. 


Tus complaint of this young lady 3 is ſo juſt, that the 
offence is great enough to have diſpleæaſed perions who vau- 


| Hot pretend to that delicacy and modeſty, of which ſhe. is 
miſtreſs. But there is a great deal to be faid in bebalf of 
an author: if the audience would but conſider the difficul- 

ty of keeping up a ſpright ly dialogue for five acts together, 

they would allow a writer, when he wants wit, and can 

vot plcale any otherways, to help it out with a little ſmut- 

. tineſs. I will anfwer for the poets, that no one ever wit 


| bawdryfor any other reaſon but dearth of invention. When 


| the author cannot ſirike out of himſelf any more of that 
which he has ſuperior to thoſe who make up the bulk of 


bis audience, his natural recourſe is to that which he has 


in common with them; and a deſcription which gratifics 


| & ſenſual appelite will pleaſe, when the author has nothing 


about him to delight a refined imagination. It is to ſuch 
a poverty, we muſt impute this and all other ſentences in 
plays, which are of this kind, and which are commonly | 


called luſcious expreſſions. 


Tals expedient, to ſupply the deficiencies of wit, has 
been uſed more or leſs, by moſt of the authors who haye | 
. ſucceeded on the ſtage ;, tho? I know but one who has pro- 
feſſedly writ a play upon the baſis of the deſire of multiply 

ing our ſpecies, and that is the polite Sir George — 3 


Fl underſtand what the lady would be at, in the play call- 


«6d; She would if foe could.” Othar poets have, here and 
+ ns GOT IG . * 5 


and regular audience. I expect your opinion of this ſen- 


. 
— — — 4 - 8 
5 wü 3 
— —_ — b 3 - - 


— — 
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all the and affectations which a lady may 


put on; 


go to this piece would if they could, or that the innocents 


90 to it, to gueſs o only what She would if Jhe could, the 


play has always been well received. 


. Ir lifts an heavy empty ſentence, when there is added to | 
it a laſcivious geſture of body; and when it is too low. to 

be raiſed even by that, a flat meaning is enlivened by mak- 
ing it a double one. Writers, who want genius, never 


fail of keeping this ſecret in reſerve, to create a laugh, or 
raiſe a clap. I, who know nothing of women but from 
_ ſeeing plays, can give great gueſſes at the whole ſtructure 
| of the fair ſex, by being innocently placed in the pit, and 
inſulted by the petticoats of their dancers; the advantages 


of whale pretty perſons are a great help to a dull play. C 
When a poet flags in writing Iuſciouſly, 118 


move laſciviouſly, and have the ſame 


for the author. Dell poees in this calls — = 
as dull paraſites do their patrons ; when they cannot long- 


er divert them with their wit or humour, they bait their 


ears with ſomething which is agreeable to their temper, 


though below their underſtanding. Apicius cannot reſiſt 


being pleaſed, if you give him an account of a delicious 


meal; or Clodius, if you deſcribe a wanton beauty: tho 


or, except this, has made ſure work of it, and 
8 3 A ern ade leah paogol: 
from the beginning to the end of the comedy. It has al-. 
ways fared accordingly; for whether it be, that all who 


* 


1 the ſame time, i if you do no awake thoſe inclinations in. 


them, no men are 
' cate in converſation. But, 1 —— hrack 
eaſier to talk to the man, than to the man of ſenſe. 

Ir is remarkable, that the writers of leaſt learning are 


| beſt chilled in the luſczous way. The poeteſſes of the age 


| have done wonders in this kind ; and we are obliged to 
the lady who writ /brahim, for introducing a preparato- 


ry ſcene to the | ation, when the emperor throws his 
| handkerchief as a for his miſtreſs to follow him in- | 
to the moſt retired part of -the io, It muſt be con- 


fßeſſed his Turkiſh majeſty went off with a good air, but, 


metbought, we made but a fad figure who waited with- 
.- - out. This ingeniqus-gentlewoman, in this piece of baw- 
| "I 6 of te Tam ſex, who, in The 


ges of what is juſt and deli» 


FRE TI" *** * 


When the actors make their 
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Rover, makes a country f ire ſtrip to his Holland drawers. 


For Blunt is diſa rr 
" on to the utmoſt. The leaſantry of ſtripping al- 
naked has been ſince , where indeed it 


| — begun, very ſucceſsfully at Bartholmew-fair. <A 
Ir is not here to be omitted, that in one of the above- 
mentioned female compoſitions, the Rover is — 
ly ſent on the ſame errand; as I take it, above once 15 
act. This is not wholly unnatural; for, they ſay, the men- 
authors draw themſelves in their chief characters, and the 
women- writers may be allowed the ſame liberty. Thus, 
as the male wit gives his hero a good fortune, the female 
b gives her beroine a good nt, at the end of the pla 
But, indeed, there is rn 
hero or ſine gentleman of it ſtruts off upon the ſame ac- 
count, and leaves us to conſider what good office he has put 
us to, or to employ ourſelves as we pleaſe. To be plain, 
a man who — plays would have a very reſpe&ful 
notion of himſelf, were E often he has 
been uſed as a pimp to * er or ſucceſsful rakes, 
| xit on this occaſion, 
| the ladies are ſure to have an examining glance from the 
| pit, to ſee how they reliſh what paſſes; and a few lewd 
fools are very ready to employ their talents upon the com- 
poſure or freedom of their looks. Such incidents as theſe - 
make ſome ladies wholly abſent thamſelves from the play- 
houſe; and others never miſs the firſt day of a play, leſt it 
| ſhould prove too luſcious to admit their going with any 7 
- countenance to it on the ſecond. 
Ir men of wit, who think fit to write for the ſtage, in- 
tend of this pitiful way of giving delight, would turn 


their thoughts upon g it from good natural impulſes 


as are in the audience, but are choked up by vice and 

luxury, they would not only pleaſe, but befriend us at the 
1 If a man had a mind to be new in his way of 
Writing, might not he who is now repreſented: as a fine 
4 tho he betrays the honour and bed of his neigh- 


and friend, and yes with half the women in the 


y, and is at laſt rewarded with her of the beſt character 
| init; I fay, upon giving the comedy another caſt, might 
not ſuch a one divert the audience quite as well, if at the 


W ee = 
con- 
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contempt accordingly ? There is ſeldom a perſon devoted 
to above one darling vice at a time, fo that there is room 


enough to catch at mens hearts to their good and adyan- 


tage, if the poets will attempt it with the honeſty which 


becomes their characters. | 


Tux is no man who loves his bottle or his miſtreſs, 


in a manner ſo very abandoned, as not to be capable of 
reliſhing an agreeable character, that is no way a ſlave to 


either of thoſe purſuits. A man that is temperate, gene- 


rous, valiant, chaſte, faithful, and honeſt, may, at the ſame 
time, have wit, humour, mirth, good-breeding, and gal- 
lantry. While he exerts theſe latter qualities, twenty oc- 
caſions might be invented to ſhew he is maſter of the other 


noble virtues. Such characters would {mite and reprove | 
the heart of a man of ſenſe, when he is given up to his 


pleaſures. He would ſee he has been miſtaken all this 
while, and be convinced that a ſound conſtitution and an 
innocent mind are the true ingredients for becoming and 


enjoying life. All men of true taſte would call a man of 
wit, who ſhould turn his ambition this way, a friend and 

benefactor to his country; but I am at a loſs what name 
they would give him, who makes uſe of his capacity for 


| contrary purpoſes. 
| No. ge. Wordey, April 3e. 


A Omnes ut tecum meritis pro talibus anne _ 
_ Exigat, et pulchrd faciat te prole parentems.- 


To cron thy wcrth, ſhe hall be ever thine/, 
And make thee father of a beauteous line. 


letter to the deformed fraternity would have 


any anſwer, eſpecially ſince IJ had promiſed them fo ſud- 
den a viſit: but as they think they cannot ſhew too great 
a veneration for my perion, they have already ſent me up an 
anfwer. As to the propoſal of a marriage between myſelf 
and the matchleſs Hecati//z, 1 have but one objection » 1 


N ingenious correſpondent, like a ſprightly wife, M 
1 always have the laſt word. I did not think my laſt 
a an . 


/ // ˙ ·w» .A. ˙ Am id . 


1 a 
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which is, that all the ſociety will expect to be acquainted 
with ber; and who can be ſure of keeping a woman's | 
heart long, where ſhe may have ſo much choice? I am the 
more alarmed at this, . becauſe the lady e particularly 
ſmitten with men of their make. | 
I BELIEVE I ſhall ſet my heart upon her; and think ne- 
verb miſtreſs for an epigram a {mart fellow | 
wit, as he — againſt her; it does but the more re- 
commend her to me. At the fame time I cannot but di 
cover that his malice is floln from Martial. 


Tucta places, audita places, fi nm videare : 
Tota places; neutro ſi videare, places. „ 


Whill i in the dark on thy ſoft hand I fung, 
And heard the tempting Siren in thy tongue, 
What flames, what darts, what anguiſh I endur'd ! 4 

| But außen the candle enter d 1 was cur 4. 


OUR letter to us we . as a a ſignal os 
* of your favour and brotherly affection. We ſhall. 
ily glad to ſee your ſhort face in Oxford: and 
* e ture has been immortalized 
in your ſpeculations, and our perſonal deformities in 
© ſome ſort by you recorded to all poſterity, we hold our- 
4 7 ſelves in gratitude bound to receive, with the higheſt re- 
„all ſuch perſons as for their extrardinary merit you 
« ſhall think fit, from time to time, to recommend unto the 
board. As for the Pictiſhß damſel, we have an eaſy chair 
prepared at the upper end of the table; which we doubt 
_ © not but ſhe will grace with a very hidcous aſpect, and 
much better become the ſeat in the native and unaffect- 
ed uncomlineſs of her perſon, than with all the ſuperficial 
* airs of the pencil, which (as you have very ingeniouſſy 
obſerved) vaniſh with a breath, and the moſt innocenr 
© adorer may deface the ſhrine with 2 falutation; and, in 
the literal ſenſe of our poets, ſnatch and imprint kin 
© balmy kiſſes, and devour her melting lips: in ſhort, the 
only fares of the Pictiſh kind that will endure the wea- 
ther, muſt be of Dr. Carbuncle's dye; tho his, in truth, 
c has coſt him a world the painting; but then he boaſts 
with Leuxer, In æternitalem pings ; and oft jocoſely , 
« 5 the fair ones, would they ET colours that would 
3 L. IL | | bu 2 | 6 ſtand 
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© ſtand kiſſing, they muſt no longer paint but drink for a 
< complexion: a maxim that in this our age has been 
ſued with no ill fucceſs; bs ta a ts 
c its effects, as the famous coſmetic mentioned in the Pe- 
man, and invented by the renowned Britiſh Hippocra- 
tes of the peſtle and mortar; making the „ after a 
due courſe, roſy, hale, and airy; and the and moſt | 
approved receipt now extant for the fever of the ſpirits. 
But to return to our female candidate, who, I under- 
ſtand, is returned to herſelf, and will no longer hang 
out falſe colours; as ſhe is the firſt of her ſex that has done 
r ſnort 
time, both in proſe and verſe, be a lady af the cele- 
brated deformity now living; and meet with admirers 
here as frightful as herſelf. But being a long-headed 


8 1 am apt to imagine ſhe has ſome further 
gn than. you have yet penetrated; and has 
more mind to the SPECTATOR than any of his fraterni- 

as the perſon of all the world ſhe could like for a 


ty, 
paramour 
choice; and ſhould be glad if it might lye in my power, 


of ſuch different extremes, as the only poſſible expedient 
to mend the breed, and rely the phyſiognomy of the | 
family on both ſides. And again, as ſhe is a lady of a 
very fluent clocution, you need not fear that your faſt 
child will be born dumb, which otherways you might 
have ſome reaſon to be apprehenſive of. To be plain 
with you, I can fee nothing ſhocking in it; for the' the - 
has not a face like a Johr- Apple, yet as a late friend of 
nin, who Cups rawet nc heb eee 
frequently, in the remaining five years of his life, gave me 
ECT that, ä 
were firſt married, he and his ff pouſe could make but four- 
— Madem Hecatif very juſtly al here- 
after, that, as long viſaged as ſhe may then be thought, 


< predeceſſor, Mr. Serjeant Chin, always maintained to be 
no more than the true oval proportion between man and 
wife. But as this may be a new thing to you, who have 


2 % X K 6cA7 eee r 


c bicherto had no eee ſhall allow 
5 2 


: and if fo, really I cannot but applaud her 
to effect an amicable accommodation betwixt two faces 


upontbeir wedding-day Mr . SPECTATOR and ſhe had but ö 
half an ell of face betw-ixt them: and this my very worthy | 


1 Now here this 


| © at the idiot, the German courtier, the 
© andrew, the haberdaſher, the biter, the butt, and not at 


t 
. 
2 
1 
E 
3 
1 
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« you what time you think fit to conſider on't; not with- 
© out ſome 3 at laſt your thoughts hereupon 
« ſubjoined to mine, and which is an honour much de- 
« ſired by, SIR, POE 
- . Tour aſſured friend, 

and moſt humble ſervant, 


Hugh Gobling, Preſes. 
Tu following letter has not much in it; but as it is 


v ritten in my own praiſe I cannot from my heart ſuppreſs 


it 


1 


© F / OU propoſed, in your SPECTATOR of laſt Tue/- 


I , Mr. Hobbs hypotheſis, for ſolving that very 


© 01d phænomenon of laughter You have made the hy- 
« pothelſis valuable by efpouſtng it yourſelf; for had it con- 
© tinued Mr. Hobbs's, no- would have minded it. 


perplexed caſe ariſes : a certain company 
© laughed very heartily upon the reading of that very pa- 
© per of yours; and the truth on it is, he muſt be a man 
© of more than 


ordinary conſtancy that could ſtand it out 


© againſt ſo much comedy, and not do as we did. Now 
there are few men in the world fo far loſt to all 
© ſenſe, as to look upon you to be a man in a ſtate of folly 
© inferior ho . 1 you juſtify your 


© hypotheſis of 


Thurſday, the 26th of : Your moſt bumble, 
the month of Fools. 1 
VVV 


6 


« T* anſwer to your letter, I muſt deſire you to recolleck 


r and you will ſind, that when you did me 
the honour to be ſo merry over my paper, you laughed - 
gaper, the merry- 


Tux SPECTATOR. 


ö; ‚õö oY 
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Nugſac, Mey 1. 


1 e bonus dormitat Homerns, © 
Honk. Ars poet. v. 359. 


| Homer bimſel, Ir hath been obfere'd to nod, 


Y — grow ſo numerous, that Lena 
avoid frequently — their — to me. 


„un. SPECTATOR, 


AM glad I can inform you, that ur endeavours to 
adorn that ſex, which is the faireſt, part of the viſible 
creation, are well received, and like to prove not unſuc- 


celaful. The triumph of Daphne over her ſiſter Lætitia 
haas been the ſubject of converſation at ſeveral tea tables 


© where I have been preſent; and I have obſerved the fair 


circle not a little pleaſed to find you conſidering them as 
© reaſonable creatures, andendeavouring to baniſh that Ma- 
© *bometan cuſtom, which had too much prevailed even in 


© this iſland, of treating women as if they had no fouls. I 


© muſt do them the jultiee. to fay, that there ſeems to be 
the finiſhing of theſe lovely pieces of 
the turning and applyin their | 
ambition proper the keeping them up to a ſenſe of 
7 what is gx Epictetus, that plain honeſt 


© nothing want! 
£ human nature, 


| © philoſopher, as little as he had of , appears to 


— 


_ © ſays he, arrive at a certain age, they be 


6c have underſtood them as well.as the polite t. Evremont, 


< and has hit this point very luckily. When women 
c 2 
c called Miftreſer, and are made to believe that their'on-. 


© by buſineſs is to pleaſe the men; they immediately begin 
© to dreſs, and Place all their hopes in the pi AA WF 
C their perſons ; it is therefore, continues he, worth the | 
- < evhile to endeavour by all mæans to make theme ſenfible, 
EC that the honour paid to them is only upon account of their 
conducting themſelver with virtue, modeſty, and diſcretion. | 


No to purſue the matter yet further, and to render 
c your cares for the improvement of the fair ones more 


_ © effeQtual, I would propoſe a new method, like thoſe ap- 


4 * plications which are k 224 do ey their virtue by ſym- 


* pathy ; 4 | 


| * ingpart 


— 


ad — 
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© pathy; 1 
yo ſhould gi 
dhe men not to be x 


© ing it. 1 4 
a © ſenſe and virtue is an improvement to a-man's underſtand- 
paſſion is ennobled by the ob- 
« FE which aten. fo on the other fide, the appear- 
_ © ing amiable to a man of a wiſe and elegant mind, carries 
| 828 X —— 1 
| © conclude therefore that one way to make the women yet 
more a is, to make the men more virtuous. 
am, S 1 K, Tour moſt bumble ſervant, R. B. 


& 1 | April 26. 
by OURS. of Saturday laſt I read, not without ſome 
1 reſentment: but I will ſuppoſe when you ſay you 
© eipot a inmdaion of ribbon ad brocades, and ole | 
many new vanities which the women will fall into upon. 
* with France, that you intend 2 = 
of our ſex ;. and what methods can reduce them 


23 © to reaſon is hard to imagine. 1 
5 „Bur, Sir, there are others yet, that your tete, 


© might be of great uſe to, who, after their beſt endeavours, 
__ © are ſometimes at a loſs to uit themicires to 2 cenſori-. 


| * thokt im — you mentioned, that a fort of 
1 « unditiguiiing prope ſhall baniſh from their drawing 
© rooms 1 and condenm 
© thoſe that do not. Your poiut might, Link, 
© be f, NT. 
. SIX, Tour admirer, and 
maſt humble ſervant, 


| | - ANNA B EL L A. 

Ne anſwer Fs Jill Anus: Bella ſents a deſcription of 

Ln calls the Ty men in the world. 
K 3 MI. 
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Mx. Srxctraron, 
122 e laſt ITE 
been well known to be truly ſplenetic, and that my 
{plcen ariles from having contracted fo great a delicacy, 
we £ reading the beſt authors, and 5. be the moſt refined 
© company, that I cannot bear the priety of lan- 


"" e, or ruſticity of behaviour.” "Now, 8 Sir, I have ever 


© looked upon this as a wile but by late ob- 


© ſervations find that every heavy vy wherch, who has nothing 


© to fay, excuſes his dulneſs b y complaining of the ſpleen. 
« Nay, I faw the other day, baſs fellows in a tavern kuchen 
© ſet up for it, call for a pint and pipes, and only by guz- 


ling liquor, to each other's health, and wafting ſmoke in 


T each other's face, pretend to throw off the fpleen. I ap- 
© peal to you whether theſe diſhonours are to be done to 


the diſtemper of the great and the polite. I beſeech you, 


© Sir, to inform theſe fellows that they have not the ſpleen, 


» „ Es the help of a glaſs at 


< their mouths, or convey their meaning to each other 
without the interpolation of clouds. If you will not do 


_ '© this with all ſpeed, I aſſure you, for my part, I will whol- 


1 CGGVGGGGGGGGG0G 7 Aon 


« vulpar. 8 
. 5 4 <a ag ee. . 
34; 5 


n 4 ab that I am areform-. 5 


ed ſtarer, and conceived a deteſtation for that 
Pradice from what you have writ upon the ſubject. But 


Rs © 2s you have been very ſevere upon the behaviour of us 
© men at divine ſervice, I bepe 5 — 


« ently partial to the women, as to let them go wholly un- 


© obſerved. Kihuy is entry ee to as- 


tract our eyes wewe more eulpablc than ſhoy, for look - 
0 og at chew? Th laſt Sunday to be ſhut into a 


© pew, which was full of young ladies in the bloom of : 

* zouth and beauty. When the ſervice „I bad not 
room to kneel at the confeſſion, but as I ood kept my 
5 r ul one of - 


* the | 


was drawn a Satyr peeping over the ſilken fence, and 
©, threatening to break through it. I frequently offered to 
ſ turn my ſight another way, but was ſtill detained by the 
©. faſcination of the peeper's eyes, who had long prattiſed 
a {kill in them, to Tecal the parting” glances of her · be- 
holders. You fee my complaint, and hope you will take 


© eration. I doubt not? 


7 This * in ng both fon eyes. to be confidered as a 


1 n and for your mention of a fuß. 


4 de diiplafedche moſt beautiful boſom imaginable, which 


ture to command one's eyes from this object. I could 


: : a purple canopy furled with curious wreaths of dra- 


« as ſome may think we deſcend hem our imp 
> vate /iterato ; yet as we have great reſpect to all good 
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© the young ladies, who is a peeper, reſolved to bring down. 
my looks, and fix my devotion on herſelf. You are to 


_ 4. know, Sir, that a peeper works with her hands, eyes, 


c and fan; one of which is continually in motion, while 


 « ſhe thinks ſbe is not actually the admiration of ſome og. 


£ ler or ſtarer in the congregation... As I. ſtood utterly at 
2 — ſurrounded as I was, this 


peeper ſo placed herſelf as to be kneeling juſt before me. 


c. heayed and fell wich ſome fervour, while a delicate well. 
©. ſhaped um held a fan over her face. It was not in na- 


C. not avoid taking notice allo of her fan, which had on it 


©. various figures, very improper to behold on that occa- 
* ficn.. There lay in the body of the piece a Venus, un- 


„ half naked, attended with a train of Cupids, whe 
© were e buſied in fanning her as ſhe flecped. Behind her. 


©. thele miſchievous p the 1 a into your conſi- 
wt you will think peeper as 
„ much more pervicious th are as an amabuſcade is | 


more to be feared than an open aſſault. 
5 1am, S 1 R, Your moſt edn ſervant. , 


Pict, and proceed according ly.. 


King Larinvs to the Were ATOR, greeting. - — 


al dignity, in holding correſpondence with a 1 : 
intentions for our ſervice, we do not clteem it beneath. 


© us to return you our royal thanks for what you publiſh- 
©. ed in our behalf, while under confinement in the inchant- 


fidy 


|; 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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PP 


1 4 
r 
# 


« ſidy for a prince in misfortune. This your 


timely zeal 


_ © has inclined the hearts of divers to be aiding unto us, if 


we could propoſe the means. We have taken their good. 
4 will. into eonſideration, and have contrived a method 
„ which will be eaſy to theſe who ſhall give the aid, and 

© not to us who receive it. A concert of mu · 
© {ic ſhall be prepared at Haberdaſhers-ball for Wednef: 


© day the ſecond of May, aun —— 


6 2 
c ——— BT COON 
© we expect you Is, | 

intentions, with injunction t 
4 echles en the cities eee. and 


LaTINUS, ling of the Volſcians. 


| Given at our court in Vinegar- , f — 


the ne, 3 51711. 
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g sa nos exercet inertia. 


Hou. * L 1. v. 28. 


HE following Il Veing the fit that 1 have re- 
ceived from the learned univerſity of Cambridge, I 
nne n 


ves an account of a new ſet of philoſopbers which has 


golſe in that famous refidence of learning; * 


the only ſect this age — * 


Mt. SPECTATOR, Cambridge, April 26. 


0 1. 2 you to be an univerſal 


of liberal arts and ſciences, por jr ere ay | 


© formation from the 2323 thought an account 
L of a ſe& of 
De taken notive of, the 7 7 00d we by a- 


« ny writers either antient or- modern, would not be un- 


. acceptable to you. — dats Fry : 


6 the - 
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© the lariguage of our univerſity called Lowngers. | 
Jof opinion, that, as in many other things, 2 
© in this, the antients have been defective, viz. in men- 
© tioning no philoſophers ef this ſort. Some indeed will. 
© affirm that they are a kind of peripatetics, becauſe we 
* ſee them continually walking about. But I would have 
© theſe gen confider, that tho' the antient peripa- 
© tetics walked much, yet they wrote much alſo; witneſs, 
( to the ſorrow of this ſea, 4ri/fotle and others: where-. 
< as it is notdrious, that molt of our profeſſors never lay 
cout a farthing either in pen, ink, or paper. Others are 
c for deriving them from Diogenes, becauſe ſeveral] of the 
leading men of the ſect have a great deal of the cynical 
humour in them, and delight much in ſun-ſhine. But 


© then again, Diogenes was content to have his conſtant 


< habitation in a narrow tub, whilſt our philoſophers are 
© ſo far from being of bis opinion, that it is death to them 
© to be confined within the limits of a good handiom con- 

< venient chamber but for half an hour. Others there 
| © are, who from the clearneſs of their heads deduce the 
« pedigree of Lowngers from that great man (I think it 


was either Plato or Socrates) who after all bis ſtudy 


© and learning profeſſed, that all he then knew was, that 

<4 * Lou ea fee this is mas 
c argument, and may be ſoon confuted.. 

Ln with great pains and induſtry made my * 


© vations, from time to time, upon theſe ſages * 4 5 
ing now all materials — — 


* wherein I ſhall ſet forth the riſe and progrets of this fa - 
23 t ra re ea con 
© ner of living, ©c. Having prevailed with a friend, who 
«. deſigns ſhortly — 5 —— 
4 ertius, to add this treatiſe of mine by way of ſupplement:: 
© I ſhall now, to let the world ſee what ma may be expected 
from me (firſt begging Mr. SpzcTaTtoR's leave that 
. © the world may {ec it) briefly touch upon ſome ef my 
chief obſervations, and then ſubſcribe myſelf your hum- 
ble ſervant. In the fuſt * you two or 
* three of their maxims. The fundamental one, upon which 
their whole ſyſtem is built, is this, viz. that time being 
6 an implacable enemy to and deſtroyer of all things, ought 
9 and . 13 
dered | 


_ © of my deſign; in which Lhapy 1 
* 8 


" EC email — 


ſolves any further than to 
bead- aches; but theſe 
a general inability, indolence, and wearineſs, and a cer- 
tain impatience of the 
in removing to another. 


ide number of mankind, without di 
r They may be faid rather * 


proſcients employ themlelves in i 


mores homi- 


I num multorum, in getting acquainted with all che fone 4 


and windows in the town. Some are arrived to ſo great 


_ © knowledge, that they can tell every time any butcher 


© kills a calf time an old woman's cat is in the 


1 ſtraw ; and a thouſand other matters as important. One 


* antient philoſopher contemplates two or three hours e- 


* very day over « fun-dial; and is true to the dial, 


-A, the dial to the ſun, 
Altho" it be not ſhone upon. 


© Our young ſtudents are content to carry their ſpeculati- . 
ons as yet no farther than bowling-greens, billiard-ta- 


© bles, and ſuch like places. nigh # x mga eopany 
ve your en- 


+00 IR, Yours. 
A 


_ "this ſect at our other univerſity ; tho not diſtinguiſhed by | 
2 — 
dem, reports they bear at Cambridge. 


looked upon as a people 
their ſtrict application 2 


———— rxornes"Pardres 2 


gain weak eyes and ſometimes 
phers are ſeized all over with 


place they are in, with an heavinck 


= | 
. 5 | 


Taz Lowngers are laticfied with 


in proceſs of time brought it to paſi, 


7 
. ** 


y "3 - 
one of this order happens to be a man of fortune, the e- 


and his life is to be meaſured by their motion, not his own. 
TE The chief entertainment one 
Gels philoluphere con — — is to 
gan of dreſs. This, methinks, might diverſify the 
1 weary of (his own dear elf to himſelf. 1 
hos dk con amuſements make one of theſe phi- 

loſophers make a tolerable figure in the world; with va- 
| rl of dreſſes in public afſemblics in town, and ick 
motion of his horſes out of it, n Bath, now to Tun- 
bridge, then to New-market, to Landes, he has 
that his coach and 
his horſes have been mentioned in all thoſe places. When 
| the Lownger: leave an academic life, and inflad of this 
more elegant wa appearing in the polite world, re- 
dee to eee they uſually join a pack 
of dogs, and employ their days in defending their poul- 
try from foxes: I do not know any other method that 
any of this order has ever taken to make a noiſe in the 
world; but I ſhall inquire into ſuch about this town as 
have arrived at the dignity of being Lowngers by the force | 


pence of his time is transferred to his coach and horſes, 


of natural parts, without having ever ſcen an univer "op = 


and ſend my correſpondent, for the embelliſhment of hi 

book, the names and hiſtory of thoſe who pals their lives 
Without any incidents at all; and how they ſhift coffee - 
houſes and chocolate-houſes from hour to hour, to get o- 
W . 
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| Rowe et in jecore -” 
— domini * Przs. Sat. 5. v. 12 | 

Our Paſſions play the tyrants in our breaſts. 


OST of the trades profeſſions, and ways of le- 
2 —- take their original 2 


— ————— ä 


4 
1 
1 
4 
£ 
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from the love of 


with Mr. Dryden' $ tranſlation of 


or the fear of want. The for» 
mer, when it becomes too violent, degenerates into /uxu- 
7y, and the latter into avarice. As theſe two principles 
of action draw different ways, Per/ius has given us a very 
humorous account of a young fellow, who was rouſed out 
of his bed, in order to be ſent upon a long voyage, by a- 
varice, and afterwards over- perſuaded and kept at home 


by luxury. I ſhall ſet down at length the pleadings of 


thele two imaginary ry perſons, as 22 are in * rr 


Mane, piger, fottis : farges inpuit a 5. 


Sanyo. Negas. Inſtat, ſurge, inquit. Non "nil 
Et quid agam? R ogitas = Saperdas « advehe =o 


Caſtoreum, fiuppar, bebenum, thus, lubrica Coa. 


Tolle recens Primus piper e ſitiente camels, 


Verte aliquid ; jura. Sed Fupiter audiet, Ebeu. S 


Baro, reguſiatem digito terebrare linum 


Content us pera — | vivere cum Jove tendir, 


| Fam pueris pe 


lem fuccintus et enophorum — ; 
Ocyus ad navam. Nil obſtat quin trabe a 


Egæum rapias, niſi folers luxuria ante 


Seductum moneat ; quo deinde inſane, ruis? Duo ? 


'  Duid tibi vis? Calido fub pectore maſcula bilis _ 


Intumuit, quam non extinxerit urna cicute ? - 


Tun mare tranfilias ? Tibi torta cannabe ſults 


Cena fit in tranſtro ? Veientanumque rubellum 
Exbalet vapida lefum pice ſeſſilis oppa ® — 
| Duid petis Ut nummi, quos hic quincunce dee 
 Nutrieras, pergant avidos ſudare deunces?0 

 Sndulge genio : carpamus dulcia ; noftrum eft 


Duod vivis; cinis, et manes, et fabula fies. 


Ne memor lethi: fugit hora. Hoc quod _ inde m 
En quid agis ? Duplici in 5, mate ſeinderis hamo 
| H anccine, an unc * - 


| - Whathes clans, << is ie debits hav. . 
5 | When thou wouldſt take a lazy morning's nap; 
Up, up, ſays AVARICE; thou ſnor'ſt again, 
Stretcheſt thy limbs, and yawn'ſt, _ vw. 
The rugged tyrant no denial takes ; 


Ove v.13 


t 8 OO RENO 


Is 


cure from foreign attacks, it naturally 
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What muſt I do? he cries; What! fays his lord: 
Why riſe, make ready, and go ſtraight aboard : 


With fiſh, from Euxine ſees, thy veſſel freight; 


Flax, caſtor, Coan wines, the precious * 


With thy own hands, from the tir'd camel's back, 


And with poſt-haſte thy running markets make. 
Be ſure to turn the penny; lie and wear, 


Of pepper, and Sabean incenſe, teke 5 


_ *Tis wholſom ſin: but Fove, thou ſay'ſt, will hear. 
Swear, fool, or ſtarve ; for the dilemma's even: 
= tradeſman thou! and hope to go to heav'n ? 


Refolv'd for ſea, the ſlaves 47 ba pack 
ETC muges os, _+ anal 


Nothing retards thy voyage, now, but he, 


That ſoft voluptuous prince, call'd Luxury; | 
And he may aſk this civil queſtion; Friend, 


| What doſt thou make a ſhipboard? to what end! 
Art thou of Bethlem's noble college free? 


Stark, ſtaring mad, that thou would'ſt tempt the ſea! 5 


18 Cubb'd in a cabbin, on a matreſs laid, 
On a brown „with louſf aer fed; 
Dead wine, that s of the Borachio, ſup 
From a foul jack, 55 


Say, would' chou bear all this, to raiſe thy ſtore, 


* From fix i' th' hundred te fax hundred more? 5 
| Indulge, and to thy genius freely give ; - | 


For, not to live at eaſe, is not to live : 


| | on. ſtalks behind thee, and each ding hour 


ſome looſe remnant of thy life devour, 
Live, while thou liv'ſt ; for death will make us alt 
A name, a nothing but an old wife's tale. 
Speak; wilt thou Avarice or Pleaſure chuſe 
To be oy lord! Take one, and one refuſe. 


WIEN a government flouriſhes in conqueſt and is ſe 
in 


into all the 
pleaſures of luxury; and as theſe 


penſive, they put thoſe who are addicted to them u 


raiſing freſh ſupplies of money, by all the methods yu 

paciouſneſs and corruption; fo that avarice and luxury ve- 

ry often become one complicated principle of aftiop, in _ 

thoſe whoſe hearts are wholly ſet eaſe, * | 
S 


r. V. 


and 


are very ex- 


—— —ä— — 2 To 


is hiſtorians obſerves, that in his time, when the moſt 
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and pleaſure. The moſt elegant and correct of all the La- 


formidable ſtates of the world were ſubdued by the Ro- 
mant, the republic ſunk into thoſe two vices of a quite 
different nature, luxury and avarice : and accordingly de- 
ſcribes Catiline as one who coveted the wealth of other 
men, at the ſame time that he ſquandered away his own. 


This obſervation on the commonwealth, when it was in 


its height of power and riches, holds good of all govern- 
ments that are ſettled in a ſtate of caſe and proſperity. At 
| ſuch times men naturally endeavour to outſhine one ano- 
ther in pomp and ſplendor, and having no fears to alarm 
them from abroad, indulge themſelves in the enjoyment of 
all the pleaſures they can get into their poſſeſſion ; which 
naturally produces avarice, of an immoderate purſuit af - 
ter wealth and riches. 55 
As I was humouring myſelf in the ſpeculation of theſe 
| _ N principles of action, I could — forbear throw- 
houghts into a little kind of allegory or fable, 
with chr I ſhall here preſent my reader. ; 
THERE were two very powerful tyrants engaged i ns. 
perpetual war againſt each other: the name of the firſt was 


Luxury, and of the ſecond Auarice. The aim of each of 


i was no Icls than univerſal monarchy over the hearts 
of mankind. Luxury had many generals under him, who 
did him great ſervice, as Pleaſure, Mirth, Pomp, and Fa- 
 ſhion, _Avarice was likeways very ftrong i in his officers, 
being faithfully ſerved by Hunger, Induſtry, Care, and | 
Wcichfulneſs : w had likeways a privy-counſellor who 
Was always at his elbow, 222 ſomething or o- 
ther 1 in bh ear: the name of this privy-counſellor was Po- 
werty. As Artarice conducted himſelf by the counſels of 
Poverty, his antagoniſt was entirely guided by the dictates | 
and advice of Plenty, who was his firſt ther and mi- 
niſter of ſtate, that concerted all his meaſures for him, and 
never departed out of his fight. While theſe two great 
rivals were thus contending for empire, their conqueſts | 
were very various. Luxury got on of one hear, 
and Avarice of another. The father of a family would 
often range himſelf under the banners of Avarice, and the 
fon under thoſe of Luxury. The wife and, husband would 


ofiea declare themſelves on the two diflcrem parties; * : 
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the ſame perſon would very often fide with one in his 
youth, and revolt to the other in his old age. Indeed 
the wiſe men of the world ſtood neuter ; but, alas! their 
numbers were not conſiderable. At length, when theſe 
two potentates had wearied themſelves with waging war 
upon one another, they agreed upon an interview, at 
which neither of their counſellors were to be preſent. It 
is ſaid that Luxury began the parly, and after having re- 
_ preſented the endleſs ſtate of war in which they were en- 
gaged, told his enemy, with a frankneſs of heart which 
is natural to him, that he believed they two ſhould be ve- 
ry good friends, were it not for the inſtigations of Pover- 
75, that pernicious counſellor, who made an ill uſe of his 
car, and filled him with groundleſs apprehenſions and pre- 
judices. To this Avarice replied, that he looked upon 
' Plenty, the firſt miniſter of his antagoniſt, to be a mach 
more deſtructive counſellor than Poverty, for that he was 
perpetually ſuggeſting pleaſures, baniſhing all the neceſſa- 
ry cautions againſt want, and conſequently undermining 
. thoſe principles on which the government of Avarice was 
founded. At laſt, in order to an accommodation, thy 
agreed upon this preliminary; that each of them ſhould 
immediately diſmiſs his privy-counſellor. When things 
were chun far adjuſted towards a peace, all other differen- 
ces were ſoon accommodated, inſomuch that for the fu- 
ture they reſolved to live as good friends and confederates, 
and to ſhare between them whatever conqueſts were made 
on Either ſide. For this reaſon, we now find Luxury and 
 Aoarice taking poſſeſſion of the ſame heart, and dividing 
the ſame perſon between them. To which I ſhall only add, 
that fince the diſcarding of the counſellors above-mention- 


ed, Avarice ſupplies Luxury in the room of Plenty, as 


2 Luxury prompts-Avarice in the place of Poverty, de 
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FTHE Americans believe that all creatures have ſouls, 
» but brutes, vegetables, 


4 8 
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| may, even the moſt inanimate things, as ſtocks and ſtones. 


They believe the ſame of all the works of art, as of knives, 
boats, looking-glaſſes.: and that as any of theſe things pe- 
riſh, their ſouls go into another world, which is inhabit- 
ed by the ghoſts of men and women. For this reaſon they | 


always place by the corps of their dead friend a bow and 
arrows, that he may make uſe of the ſouls of them in the 
other world, as he did of their wooden bodies in this. 
How abſurd ſoever ſuch an opinion as this may appear, our 


European philoſophers have maintained ſeveral notions al- 
together as improbable. Some of Plato's followers in 
particular, when they talk of the world of ideas, enter- 


tain us with ſubſtances and beings no leſs extravagant and 
_ chimerical. Many Ariſtoteliaus have likeways ſpoken as. 
unintelligibly of their ſubſtantial forms. I ſhall only in- 


{tance Albertus Magnus, who in his diſſertation upon the 
load-ſtone, obſerving, that the fire will deſtroy its magne- 
dic virtue, tells us that he took particular notice of one as 


it lay lowing amidſt an heap of burning coals, and that 
he perceived a certain blue v to arile from it, which 
he believed might be the ſubſtantial form, that is, in our 
 #:/i-1zJjan phraſe, the ſoul of the loadſtone. 


TukRE is a tradition among the Americans, that one : 


of their countrymen deſcended in a viſion to the great 
repoſitory of ſails, or, as we call it here, to the other 
world; and that upon his return he gave his friends a di- 
ſtinct account of every thing he ſaw among thoſe regions 
of the dead. A friend of mine, whom I have formerly |} 
mentioned, prevailed upon one of the interpreters of te 
___ Ladian kings, to inquire of them, if poſſible, what tradi- 
tion they have among them of this matter: which, as well 
as he could learn by thoſe many queſtions which he aſked 


Tax viſionary, whoſe name was Marraton, after hav- 


ing travelled for a long ſpace under an hollow mountain, 


arrived at length on the canfines of this world of ſpirits, 


but could not enter it by reaſon of a thick foreſt made up 


cf buſhes, brambles, and pointed thoras, ſo perplexed and 
interwoven with one another, that it was impoſſible to find 
© a paſſage through it. Whilſt he was looking about for 
ſome track or path-way that might be worn in any part of 
it, he aw an huge lion couched unlzr the fide of it, who. 


ns 


cd up to the wood, and after having 
time, endeavoured to preſs into one part of it that was a 


4 Iked through briers and brambles with the ſame caſe 


| before them with an un feakable ſwifineſs. 
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kept his eye upon him in the fame poſture as when he 


Watches for his prey. The Indian immediately ſtarted 


back, whilſt the lion roſe with a ſpring, and leaped to- 


| wards him. Being wholly deſtitute of all other weapons, 


he ſtooped down to take up an huge ſtone in his hand; 
but to his infinite ſurprize graſped nothing, and found the 


fſuppoſed ſtone to be only the apparition of one. If he 
Was difappointed on this fide, he was as much pleaſed on 

the other, when he found the lion, which had ſeized on 
his left ſhoulder, had no power to hurt him, and was only 
the ghoſt of that ravenous eee eee be. 


He no ſooner pot rid of his impotent enemy, but he march- 


ed it for ſome 


little thinner than the reſt ; when again to his great ſur- 
ire, he found the buſhes made no reſiſtance, but that 


as through the open air ; aud, in ſhort, that the whole 
wood was nothing elſe but a wood of ſhades. He imme- 


diately concluded, that this huge thicket of thorns and 
"brakes was deſigned as a kind of fence or quick-ſet hedge 
ta the ghoſts it incloſed; and that probably their ſoft ſub- 


ſtances might be torn by theſe ſubtle points and prick les, 


which were too weak to make any impreſſions in fleſh and 
blood. With this thought he reſolved to travel through 
this intricate wood; when by degrees he felt a gale of 

perfumes breathing upon him, that grew ſtronger and 


ſweeter in proportion as he advanced. He had not pro- 


|  ceeded much further when he obſerved the thorns and bri- | 
ers to end, and give place to a thouſand beautiful - 
trees covered with bloſſoms of the fineſt ſcents and colours, 


that formed a wilderneſs of fweets, and were a kind of 
lining to thoſe ragged ſcenes which he had before paſſed 
through. As he was coming out of this delightful part 
of the wood, and entering upon the plains it incloſed, he 
{aw ſeveral horſemen. ruſhing by him, and a little while 


Alter heard the cry of a pack of dogs. He had not liſten- 


ed long before he ſaw the apparition of a milk - White ſtecd, 


with a young man on the back of it, advancing upon full 
ſtretch after the fouls of about an hundred beagles that 


were hunting down the ghoſt of an hare, which ran aπway 
As the man 
. „„ on 


by - 
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on the milk-white ſteed came by him, he looked upon him 
very attentively, and found him to be the young prince 
Nicharagua, wha died about half a.year before, and, by 
reaſon of his great virtues, was at that time lamented over 
all the weſtern parts of America. 
H had no ſooner gat out of the wood, but he wares : 
r green 
meadows, running ſtreams, ſunny hills, and ſhady vales, 
as were not to be repreſented by his own expreſſions, nor, 
as he faid, by the conceptions of others. This happy re- 
gion was peopled with innumerable ſwarms of ſpirits, who 
applied themlelves to exerciſes and diverſions according as 
their fancies led them. Some of them were toſſing the fi- - 
gure of a colt ; others were pitching the ſhadow of a bar; 
others were breaking the apparition af a horſe; and multi- 
_ tudes employing — upon ingenious handicrafts 


with the fouls of departed utenſils, far that is the name L 


which in the, Indian language they give their tools when 
they are burnt, or broken, As he travelled through this 
. delightful ſcene, he was very. often tempted to pluck the 
flowers. that roſe ev N about him in the greateſt va- 


riety and. profuſion, having never ſen. ſeveral of them 1 


his own country: but ke quickly found that though they 5 
ere objects of. bis fight, they were not liable to his touch. 
He at length came to the fide of a great river, and being a 
good fiſherman. himſelf, ſtoad upon the banks of it ſome 
time to look upon an angler that had taken a great many 
ſhapes of fiſhes, which lay flouncing up and down by him. 
_ I,sR1OULD have told my reader, that this Indian had 
* e 
, by 8 had ſeveral children. This couple 
famous for their Iove and conſtancy to one ano- 


Na that the Indians ta this day, when they give a mar- 


ried man joy of his wife, wiſh. that they may tte together 


like Marraton and nn Marraton bad not ſtood . 


long by the fiſherman when he ſaw the ſhadow. of his be- 

loved Yaratilda, who had for ſome time fixed her eye upon 
bim, before he diſcovered. her. Her ma were ſtretched = 
aut towards him, floods. of tears ran dawn her eyes; her 
looks, her hands, her voice called him over to her; and 
at the ſame time ſeemed to tell him that the river was un- 
2 6 1 of joy, 


* . 


Ill men after death; and mentions ſeveral molten ſeas of 
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| prog ow deſire, aſtoniſhment, that roſe in the Indi- 
| ht of his dear Taratilda? He could expreſs- 
* nothing 2 his tears, which ran like a river down 
his hats or ib looked upon her. He had not ſtood in 
this poſture long, before he plunged into the ſtream. that 
lay before him; and finding it to be nothing but the phan- 
tom of a river, walked on the bottom of it till he aroſe on 
the other fide. At his approach Taratiida flew into his 
arms, whilſt Marraton wiſhed himſelf diſencumbered of 
908 body which kept her from his embraces. After ma- 
ny queſtions and endearments on both fades, . ſhe conduct 
| 41 to a bower which ſhe had dreſſed with her own 
| ir with all the ornaments that could be met with in 
thoſe blooming regions. She had made it gay beyond imar 
gination, and was every day adding ſamething new to ii. 
As Marraton ſtood aſtoniſhed at the unſpeaka r 
ber habitation, and raviſhed with the - 
© from every part of it, Taratilda told him that ſhe was 8 
| paring this bower for his reception, as well knowing that 
bis piety to his god, and his faithful dealing towards men, 
would certainly bring him to that happy place, whene- 
ver his life ſhould be at an end. She then brought two of 
her children to him, who died ſome years before, and re- 
ſided with her in the ſame delightful bower; adviſing him 
to breed up thoſe others which were {till with __ in ſach | 
a a manner, that they might hereafter all of them meet t toge . 
ther i in this happy place. 
Tux tradition tells us further, chat he had afferwards 
a ſight of thoſe difmal habitations which are the portion of 


gold, in which were plunged the ſouls of harbarous Euro- 
_ beans, who put to the ſword ſo many thouſands of poor 

Indians for the fake of that precious metal: but | 
already touched upon the chief points of this tradition, 
exceeded the meaſure of my Pagers Rel gar ir cape 
ther account of! it. Cc 
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ben preflare — mulier galeata Ab 
Rue fugit a ſexu ?— IIe. 6.x: — 


| What ſenſe of ſhame i in woman's ; breaft can he, 
Inur d to arms, and her own Jes to fy? DAR DEN- 


HEN the wife of Heclor, | in Homer's Tliads, dil. 
* courſes with her husband about the battle in which 
was going to en the hero, deſiring her to leave 
| he wn ging engage, the hen to her maids, and mind 
Her ſpinning : by which the : intimates, that men and 
women ought to buſy t ves in their proper ſpheres, 
a. Abroad bo, 22g, 


Et. I an at this time acquainted with 2 young gentleman, 
„ « gen peer af Mal be tw ware. rand, 


upon occaſion, can make a caudle or a ſack-poſct better 
than any man in England. He is likeways a wonderful 
critic in cambric and muſlins, and will talk an hour toge- 
ther upon a fweet-meat. He entertains his mother every 


night with obſervations that he makes both in town and 1 


court: as what lady ſhews the niceſt fancy in her dreſs ;. 
PP £3 
eſt linen, who the prettieſt ſnuff-box, with many other the 
| like curious remarks, that may be made in company. 
_ On the other hand, I have very frequently the opportu- 
y of ſeeing a rural Andromache, who — up to town 
winter, and is one of the greateſt fox-hunters. in the 
: She talks of hounds and horſes, and makes no- 


teaping over a ſix-bar gate. IF a man tells her a 
ET Ri eerie ti ting, 
calls him an impudent dog; and if her ſervant neglects 


| his buſineſa, threatens to kick him out of the houſe. I have 
| heard her, in her wrath, call a ſubſtantial tradeſmen a louſy 


"erg and remember one day, when. ſhe could not think of - 


a name of a perſon, ſhe deſcribed him, in a large compa- 


ny of men and ladies, by the fellow wit the broad hol. * 


dero. - 
1s 


the fin 


be 4 
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Ir thoſe ſpeeches and actions, which in their own na- 


ture are ien, appear ridiculous when they proceed 
from a wrong ſex, the faults and imperfections of one ſex 


tranſplanted into another, appear black and monſtrous. As 


for the men, I ſhall not in this paper any further concern 
myſelf about them; but as I would fan contribute to make 
woman-kind, which is the moſt beautiful part of the crea- 


tion, entirely amiable, and wear out all thoſe little ſpots 


and blemiſhes, that are apt to riſe among the charms which 
nature has poured out upon them, I ſhall dedicate this paper 


to their ſervice. The ſpot which I would here endeavour 


to clear them of, is that party rage which of late years is 
very much crept into their converſation. This is, in its 


nature, a male vice, and made up. of many angry and 


cruel paſſions, that are altogether repugnant to the ſoftneſs, 
the modeſty, and thoſe other endearing qualities which 


are natural to the fair ſex. Women were formed to tem- 


Per mankind, and ſoothe them into tenderneſs and com- 


paſſion; not to ſet an edge upon their minds, and blow | 
up in them thoſe paſſions which are too apt to riſe of their 


own accord. When I have ſeen a pretty mouth uttering 
calumnies and invectives, what wo 1 I not have given to 


have ſt > Þ it? How have I been troubled to ſee ſome of 
features in the world grow pale, and tremble 

with party-rage ? Camilla is one of the 2 beauties 

| more upon be- 
ing the virago of one party, than upon being the toaſt of 
both. The dear creature, about a week ago, encounter 
ed the fierce and beautiful 1 lea acro's a tea-table; 


in the Brit iſh nation, and yet values herſe 


but in the height of her anger, as her hand chanced to 
ſhake with the cinch of the diſpute, ſhe ſcalded her 
fingers, and ſpilt a diſh of tea upon her peiticoat, Had 


not this accident broke off the debate, no body knows 


where it would have ended. 


Trex is one conſideration which I would carnclily 5 
recommend to all my female readers, and which, I hope, 


will have ſome weight with them. In ſhort, it is this, 
_ that there is nothing ſo bad for the face as party-zeal. Kt 


gives an ill-natured caſt to the eye, and a diſagrecable 


ſourhels to the look; beſides, that it makes the lines too 


ſtrong, and fluſhes them worſe than brandy. I have ſeen 


2 woman's face break out in heats, as ſhe has been talk- 
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NTT whom ſhe had never ſeen in her 


; and indeed never knew a party-woman that kept her 


beauty for a twelvemonth. I would therefore adviſe all 


my female readers, as they value their complexions, to let 


alone all diſputes of this nature ; though, at the ſame time, 
I would give free liberty to all ſuperannuated motherly 
to be as violent as they pleaſe, ſince there will 


partizans 
be no danger cither of their ſpoiling ages) or of their 


gaining converts. 
For my own part, I think a man makes an odious and 


deſpicable figure, that is violent in a party; but a woman 


is too fincere to mitigate the fury of her principles with 
temper and diſcretion, and to act with that caution and re- 
ſervedneſs which are requiſite in our ſex. When this un- 
natural zeal gets into them, it throws them into ten thou- 
ſand heats and extravagancies; their generous ſouls ſet no 
' bounds to their love, or to their hatred ; and whether a 
_ Whig or a Tory, a lap-dog or a gallant, an opera or a 


ppet-ſhow, be the object of it, the N it reigns, 


fy 

5 . the whole woman. 
|] REMEMBER when Dr. Titus Cates was in all his glo- 
ry, I accompanied my friend WI II HoxEYCOM in a 
viſit to a lady of his acquaintance : we were no ſooner ſat 
down, but upon caſting my eyes about the room, I found 
in almoſt every corner of it a print that repreſented the doc- 
tor in all magnitudes and dimenſions. A little after, as the 
lady was diſcourſing my friend, and held her ſnuff- box in 
her hand, who ſhould I ſee in the lid of it but the doctor. 

It was not long after this when ſhe had occaſion for her 


handkerchief, which upon the firſt opening diſcovered a- 


, . of it the figure of the doctor. Upon this 
5 WII I, who — rallery, told her, that if he 
was in Mr. Truelove's place, for that was the name of her 
husband, he ſhould be made as uneaſy by a handkerchief 
as ever Othello was. 1 am afraid, ſaid ſhe, Mr. Hoxntv- 
* COMB, you are a Tory ; tell me truly, are you a friend to 
the doctor or not? W1LL, inſtead of making her a reply, 
 {miled in her face, for indeed ſhe was very pretty, and toi a : 
| Her that one of her patches was dropping off, She imme- 
_ diately adjuſted ee ae ſeriouſſy, Well, ſays 
the, PU be hanged if you and your filent friend there are | 
not 8 80 rhe 2 


* 


or in * hearts; 47 e uſpedted as _— 


— p I. /c 


nn 
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his ſaying nothing. Upon this ſhe took her fan into her 


hand, and upon the Gpening of it again diſplayed to us the 1 


of the doctor, who was placed with great gravity a- 
mong the ſticks of it. In a word, I found that the doctor 
had taken poſſeſſion of her thoughts, her diſcourſe, and 
moſt of her furniture : but finding myſelf preſſed too "cloſe 


by her queſtion, [ winked-upon my fiend to take his 
leave, — „„ 
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SY 


| Ut piftura poefi eri. * v. 361. 


| Poems like pictures are. 


OTHING is ſo much admired, and ſo little cats. 

ſtood, as wit. No author that I know of has writ- - 
ien profeſſedly upon it; and as for thoſe who make any 
mention of it, they only treat on the ſubject as it has acci- 
dentally fallen in their way, and that too in little ſhort re- 


flexions, or in general declamatory flouriſhes, without en- 


into the bottom of the matter. I hope therefore I - 
ſhall perform an acceptable work to my countrymen, if 1 
treat at large upon this ſubject; which i ſhall endeavour to 
5 to it, that I may not incur the cen- 
ſure which a famous critic beſtows upon one who had 
written a treatiſe upon the Sublime in a low groveling tile. _ 
1 intend to lay aſide a whole week for this undertaking, 
that the ſcheme of my thoughts may not be broken and in- 


terrupted ; and I dare promiſe myſelf, if my readers will 


give me a week's attention, that this great city will be ve- 
ry much changed for the better by next Saturday night. 1 
ſhall endeavour to make what I ſay intelligible to ordina- 
ry capacities; but if my readers meet with any paper that 
in 6 parts of it may be a little out of their reach, 1 
would not have them diſcouraged, for they may aſſure | 
themſelves the next ſhall be much clearer. _ 4 
As the great and only end of theſe my ſpeculations is to 5 
baniſh vice and ignorance out of the territories of Great 


Britain, 1 ſhall row as much as poſſible to eſtabliſn 


9 | 
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among us a taſte of polite writing. It is with this view 
chat I have endeavoured to ſet my readers right in ſeveral 
Points relating to operas and tragedies; and ſhall from time 
to time impart my notions of comedy, as I think they may 
tend to its refinement and on. I find by my book- 
ſeller that theſe papers of criticiſm, with that upon hu- 
mour, have met with a more kind reception than indeed I 
could have hoped for from ſuch ſubjects; for which rea- 
fon I ſhall enter upon my preſent 1 with er 
| chearfulneſs. 7 9 85 
1 Ix this, and one or two following p v 1 ſhall trace 
* out the hiſtory of falſe wit, and di inguiſh the ſeveral 
| Kinds of it as they have prevailed in different ages of the 
| world. This I think the more neceſſary at preſent, be- 
R cauſe I obſerved there were attempts on foot laſt winter to 
| revive ſome of thoſe antiquated modes of wit that have 
been long exploded out of the commonwealth of letters. 
1 There were ſeveral ſatires and panegyrics handed about 
nin acroſtic, by which means ſome of the moſt arrant un- 
diſputed blockheads about the town began to entertain 
ambitious thoughts, and to ſet up for polite authors. 1 
| ſhall therefore deſcribe at length thoſe many arts of falſe 
wat, NS Rn — himſelf a man of a 
beautiful _ but of great | 3 
a . 3 have nnde wth bo - 
very —— or its antiquity, and has produced ſeveral 
pieces which have lived very near as long as the Iliad it- 
ſelf: I mean thoſe ſhort poems printed among the minor 
Ereet poets, which reſemble the figure of an egg, ar 
of wings, an ax, a ſhepherd's pipe, and an alta. 
As for the fuſt. it is a little oval poem, and may not im- 
properly be called 1 1 would endeavour to 
batch it, or, in more intelli language, to tranſlate it 
Into Engliſh, did not I ind the interpretation of it very dif- 
ficult ; for the author ſeems to have been more intent up- 
: on the figure of his poem, than upon the ſenſe of it. * 
I sux pair of wings conſiſt of twelve verſes, or rather 
- _ feathers, every verſe decreaſing gradually in its meaſure }f 
| accordin to its ſituation in the wing. The ſubject of it as 
in the reſt of the poems which follow, bears ſome remote | 
_ affinity with the figure, for it OE IE WING Wor" 
nn. painted with wings _ = 


— — — 3 . ö 7 


PG 


them. 5 
Mx. Dryden inte at this obſolete kind of wit in one of : 


| the following verſes in his Mac Flecno; which an Engliſh 
Teader cannot underſtand, who does not know that there 


[| are thoſe little poems abore-mentioued in the ſhape of | 
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Tur ax, methinks, would have been a good figure for 


a lampoon, had the edge of it conſiſted of the mol ſati- 


rical parts of the work; but as it is in the original, I take 
3t to Have been nothing elſe but the poſy of an ax which 


was conſectated to „ and was thought to have 
been the ſame that Epeus made uſe of in the building of 


the Trojan horſe; which is a hint I fhall leave to the con- 


Aderation of the critics. I am apt to think that the poſy 
was written originally upon the ax, like thoſe which our 
modern cutlers inſcribe upon their knives ; and that there - 
fore the poty (till remains in its anticnt thape, though the 
ax itſelf is Joſt, . | 
„ ſhepherd's pipe may '® faid to be full of 8 for a 
It is compoſed of nine different kinds of verſes, which by 
their ſeveral lengths reſemble the nine ſtops of the old mu- 
Es ſical inſtrument, that is likeways the ſubject of the 
Tux altar is infcribed with the epitaph of Troilus the : 
ſon of Hernba ; which, by the way, makes me believe, 
that theſe falſe pieces of wit ave much more ancient than 
the authors to whom they are generally afcribed; at leaſt 


I will never be perſuaded that fo fine a writer as Theocri- 


ru could have been the author of any ſuch ſimple works. 
Ix was impoſſible for a man to ſucceed in theſe perfor- 
mances who was not a kind of painter, or at leaſt a deſign- 
er: he was firſt of all to draw the out · line of the ſubje& 
Which he intended to write upon, and afterwards conform 
be deſcription to the figure of his ſubje&. The poetry 
Was to contract or dilate itſeif according to the mould 
in which it was caſt. In a word, the verſes were to be 
cramped or extended to the dimenſions of the frame that | 
was prepared for them; and to undergo the fate of thoſe | 


perfons whom the tyrant Procruſtes uſed to lodge in his i- 


ron bed; if they were too ſhort, he ſtretched them on a 


Tack, and bins 45 were too long, chopped off a part of their 
| the couch which he had * for 


legs, til they 


why and altars. 
„ 5 ＋ | | — = Cloſe 
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an—_—_— Chu for thy command 
Some peaceful province in acreftic land; © 
There may'ft thou wings diſplay, and altars raiſe, _ 
And torture one poor word a thouſand ways. 


Ts faſhion of falſe wit was revived by ſeveral poets of 


dꝛu.eb laſt age, and in particular may be met with among Mr. 


Herbert's poems; and, if I am not miſtaken, in the tran- 
Nation of Du Bartas. I do not remember any other kind 
of work among the moderns which more reſembles the 
performances I have mentioned, than that famous picture 
_ of king Charles the firſt, which has the whole book of 
Pſalms written in the lines of the face and the hair of the 
head. When I was haſt at Oxford I peruſed one of the whiſ- 
| kers, and was reading the other, but could not go ſo far in 
it as I would have done, by reaſon of the impatience of my 
friends and fellow-travellers, who all of preſſed to 


ſee ſuch a piece of curioſity. I have ſince heard, that there 
is now an eminent writing-maſter in town, who has tran- 


| ſcribed all the 01d Teſtament in a full bottom'd periwig ; 
and if the faſhion ſhould introduce the thick kind of wigs 
which were in vogue ſome few years ago, he promiſes to 
add two or three ſupernumerary Jocks that ſhall contain all 
the Apocrypha. He deſigned this wig originally for king 
Milliam, having diſpoſed of the two books of Kings in the 
two forks of the foretop ; but that glorious monarch dy- 
Ing before the wig was finiſhed, there is a ſpace left in it 
for the face of any one that has a mind to purchaſe it. 
Bv r to return to our antient poems in picture, I would 
ſmatterers 


| humbly propoſe, for the benefit of our modern 


in poetry, that they would imitate their brethren among 
the antients in thoſe ingenious devices. I have communi- 
cated this thought to a young poetical lover of my acquain- 
| tance, who intends to;prelent his miſtreſs with a copy of 
verſes made in the ſhape of her fan; and, if he tells me 
true, has already finiſhed the three firlt- ſticks of it. He 
has likeways promiſed me to get the meaſure of his miſ- 
-treſs's mariage · finger, with a deſign to make a poly in the = 
faſhion of a ring, which ſhall exactly fit it. It is fo very e- 


ſy to enlarge upon a good hint, that I do not queſtion but 


my ingenious readers will apply what I have ſaid to many 
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tici ; and that we ſhall ſee the town filled in 
little time with poetical tippets, handkerchief, 


2 and the like female ornaments. I ſhall there- 


fore. conclude with a word of advice to thoſe admirable 
Engliſh authors who call themſelves Pindaric writers, that 
they would apply themſelves to this kind of wit without 
| loſs of time, as being provided — ow” 
with verſes of all — —— 


No. 59. value, Moy 8. 


5 Opercſe nihil agunt. 98385 8 SENERCA. 
Buſy about nothing. 


TT HERE is nothing more certain than that every man | 


would be a wit if he could, and notwithſtanding 


pedants of a pretended depth and ſolidity are apt to.decry 
tte writings of a polite author, as flaſh and froth, they all 
of them ſhew upon occaſion that they would ſpare no pains 
to arrive at the character of thoſe whom they ſeem to de- 
| fpile. For this reaſon we often find them endeavouring at 
works of fancy, which coſt them infinite pangs in the pro- 


duction. The truth of it is, a man had better be a gally- 
ſlave than a wit, were one to gain that title by thoſe ela- 


Horate trifles which have been the inventions of ſuch au- 
thors as were often maſters of great learning but no ge- 


nius. 


j In my laſt paper I mentioned fome of thoſe fale wits a= 


mong the antients, and in this ſhall give the reader two or 

three other ſpecics of them, that flouriſhed in the fame ear- 
Nr ade" Hay <4 The firſt I ſhall produce are the Li- 

or letter-droppers of antiquity, that would 

who an exception, without any reaſon, againſt ſome parti 


eular letter in the alphabet, ſo as not to admit it once into 


= whole poem. One Tryphiedorus wes 2 great-maſter in 
this kind of writing. He compoſed an Cdyſcy or epic po- 
e on the adventures of Les, conſiſting of four and 


l having entirely baniſhed the letter 4 from. 
W 55 book, which was called Alpha, as Lucus a non lu- 
„e His ſecend 


22 | book 


an 
| 
= 
| 

| 

| 

N 

[| 
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{everal Gree 
particular ſyllable. For the moſt apt and elegant word in 


- « — 
7 


b od Ceſar ſi — an elephant in the Panic 
This was ially contrived by Ceſar, becauſe it was not 
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book was inſcribed Beta for the fame reaſon. In ſhort, the 
poet excluded the whale four and twenty letters in their 


turns, and ſhewed them, one eier another,. that he could 
do his buſineſs without them. 


Ir muſt-have been very pleafant to have ſeen. this 


. aveiding the reprobate letter, as much as another would a 


falle q 12 and making his eſcape from it through the 
dialects, when he was preſſed with it in any 


the whole language was rejected, like a diamond with a 
flaw in it, if it appeared. blemiſhed with.a wrong letter. I 
ſhall only obſerve upon this head, that if the work I have 


| here mentioned had been now extant, the Ody ſſey of Try- 
rue us, in all probability, would have been oftner _— 


, have been looked u — — 
ries of the Greek tongue. 


I FIND likeways among the enficats that ingenious kind 


of conceit, which the moderns diſtinguiſh by the name of a 
Kebus, that does not ſink a letter but a whole word, by 


. in its place. When Cæſar was one 


of the Roman mint, he placed the figure of 1 


an elephant upon the reverſe. of-the puhlic money: the 


lawful for a private man to ſtamp his own figure upon the 
coin of the commonwealth. Cicero, who was ſo called 
rom the founder of his family, that was marked on the 


noſe with a little wen like a vetch, which is Cicer in La- 
Tin, inſtead of Marcus Tullius Cicerg, ordered the words | 
Marcus. Tullius with the figure of a vetch. at the end of 

them to be inſcribed on a public monument. This was 
done prababl to ſhew that be was neither aſhamed of bis 


name or the envy of his competi- 
- moos tal an kim with, both. In the ſame 
manner we read of a famous * 


ſeveral parts parts of it with the karge of « frog and a lizard - 
_ thoſe words in Greek having the — 


ä by he lan of the nu ore never fad 


of the archĩ- 


an echo talk ſen ly, and give 
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ted to inſcribe their own names upon their works. For the 


fame reaſon it is thought, that the forelock of the horſe in 


the antique equeſtrian ſtatue of Marcus Aurelius, repreſents: 
at a diſtance the ſhape of an ow), to intimate the country 


of the ſtatuary, who in all probability was an Athenian. 
This kind of wit was very much in vogue among our oxvn 
countrymen about an age or two ago, who did not prac- 


tile it for any oblique reaſon, as the antients above-menti-- 
oned, but, purely for the fake of being witty. Among in- 


numerable inſtances that may be given of this nature, I 


_ ſhall produce the device of one Mr. Newberry, as 1 find it 
mentioned by our learned Cambden in his remains. Mr. 


Newberry, to repreſent his name by a picture, hung up at 


his door the ſign of a yew- tree, that had ſeveral berries up- 
on it, and in the midſt of them a great golden V hung up- 
on a bough of the trec, which by the help of a little tale 

ſpelling made up the word N-ea-berry.. 


I $H ALL conclude this topic with a'Rebus, which has 


been lately hewn out in free-ſtone, . and creed over two 
of the portals of Blenheim. houſe, being the figure of a 
monſtrous lion tearing to pieces a litile cock. For the bet-- 
ter underſtanding of which device, I muſt acquaint my En 
ih reader that a cock has the misfortune to be called in 


Latin by the ſame word that ſignifies a Frenchmangas a li- 
on is an emblem of the 5 Such a device in 


| fo noble a pile of building looks like a pun in an heroic 
poem; and I am very ſorry the truly ingenious architect 


would ſuffer. the ſtatuary to blemiſh his excellent plan with 


mY * poor a conceit :. but I hope what I have ſaid will gain 


quarter. for the cock, and deliver him out of the lion's - 
N I F1nD likeways in antient times the conceit of making 
rational anſwers. If this 
could be excuſable in any writer, it would be in Ovid, 
where he introduces the echo as a nymph, before ſhe was - 
worn away into nothing but a voice. The learned Era/-- 


uus, though a man of wit and. genius, has compoſed a di- 


alogue upon this filly kind of device, and made uſe of an: 
echo who ſeems to have been a very extraordinary linguiſt, . 
for ſhe aniwers the perſon ſhe talks with in Latin, Greet, 
and Hebrew, according as ſhe found the {yllables which . 


| fie was to repeat in any of thole learned languages. Hu-- 


'T 3 | dibras,, 


— — — a —— — 


7 beep thee thus from trniꝶ al- 
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dibrat, in ridicule of this falſe kind of wit, has deſcribed 


Bruin bewailing the loſs of his bear to a ſolitary echo, who 
is of great ule to the poet in ſeveral diſtichs, as ſhe does not 


only repeat after him, but helps out his verſe, and furniſhes. 


him with rhymes. 
He rag'd, and kept as heavy a coil at 
Stour Hegedles for loſs of Hylas : 
Forcing the vallics to repeat 
The accents of bit ſad'regret; 
He beat his breaſt, and tore his hair, 
For loſs of his dear crony beer, 
That Echo from the hollow. ground 
His doleful auailingt did reſound 
More wiftfully, by many limes, er 
Than in ſmall poets ſptay-fost rhymes, 


* That mae ber, in their rueful ſtories,” 


To anſwer to int'ropatories, 
And moſt anconſeimeb) depoſe 
Things of which ſhe nothin : 
' And when ſhe harſaid all ſhe can ſay, 
Nit ureſted to the lover's fancy. 
 Nuoth be, O whither, wicked Bruin 
Art thou fled to m Echo, Ruin? 
 1thought th hadft ſcorn d to budge a flep 
For fear (quoth Echo) Mary guep. 
dirave tors to take thy part ? : 
Den what bus quel{'d thy ſtubborn heart? — 
Have theſe bones rattled, andthis bead” 
Sy often in thy guarrel bled ? 85 
Mer did lever winch or grudge ii, N“ 
For thy dear ſake? quoth ſbe, Mum budget. 
= Think }t thou "twill not be laid fth'diſh 
Thou turn di thy back? Quoth Echo, Piſh.. 
To ran from thoſe th hadſt overcome © 
Thus cowardly? Duoth Etho, Mum. 
But what a-vengeance makes thee fly 
From me too us thine LE: 
+ Or if thou badi not thought of ne, | 
. . Nor what I have endur'd for thee, . „ 
Ter ſhame and honour might prevail „ 


Fa 
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For who would grudge to ſpend his blood in 


His honour”'s ww Quotb ſhe, A * * 


No. bs Wedneſday, May 9. 
1 oc TP quod palles? Cur quis non prandeat, hoc of bd 
EER. Sat. 3. v. 58. 


"Bb for this you-gain thoſe meagre looks, 
And ſacrifice your dinner to your b? 


EVERAL kinds of falſe wit that vaniſhed in the re- 


fined ages of the world, diſcovered themſelves again 


in the times of Monkiſh ignorance. 


As the monks were the maſters of all that little learning 


which was then extant, and had their whole lives entirely 


diſengaged from buſineſs, it is no wonder that ſeveral of 


them, who wanted genius for higher performances, em- 


1 : ployed many hours in the compolition of ſuch tricks in 
Priting as required much time and little capacity. I have 
ſeen half the Eueid turned into Latin rhymes by one of 


the Beaux Eſpþrits of that dark age; who ſays in his pre» 


| face to it, that the Z7eid wanted nothing but the fweets = 
_ of rhymeto make it the moſt perfect work in its kind. 1 
bave likeways ſeen an hymn in hexameters to the virgin 
Mary, which filled a whole book, tho” it — 


Nos eight following words. 
Dor, tibi, ſunt, Virgo, dotes, quot, Ang Cel. 


Thou haſt as many virtues, © vs: as there # are tars 


In heaven. 


The poet rung the changes upon \ he cle Breral words, 
and by that means. made his verſe almoſt as numerous as 
te virtues and the ſtars which they celebrated. It is no 


wonder that men who had ſo much time upon their hands, 


did not only reſtore all the antiquated pieces of falſe wit, 
but enriched the world with inventions of their own. It was 
to this age that we owe the production of anagrams, which 
is nothing elſe but a tranſmutation of one word into ano- 
mY G 
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words; which may change night into day, or black imo 
white, if Chance, who is the goddeſs that preſides over 
theſe forts of compoſition, ſhall ſo direct. I remember a 
witty author, in alluſion to this Kind of writing, calls his 


rival, who, it ſeems, was diſtorted; and had his limbs ſet 


in places that did not properly belong! to them, The ana- 
glam of a man. 
WIEN the anagrammatiſt takes a name to work upon, 
he conſiders it at firſt as a mine not broken up, which will 
not ſhew the treaſure it contains till he ſhall have ſpent ma- 
ny hours in the ſearch of it:; for it is his buſmeſs to find out 
one word that conceals itſelf 1 in. another, and to examine 


| the letters in all the variety of ſtations in which they can 


poſſibly be ranged. I have heard of a gentleman who, when 
this kind of wit was in faſhion, endeavoured to gain his 
tniſtreſs's heart by it. She was one of the fineſt. women of 
her age, and known by the name of the lady Vary Boon. 
The Ab not being able to make any thing of Mary, by 

oertain liberties indulged to this kind of writing, convert-. 
ed it into Mell: and after having ſhut himſelf up for half a 

year, with indefatigable induſtry produced ananagram. Up E 
on the preſenting it to his miſtreſs, who was a little vex=. 
Ed in her heart to ſee herſelf degraded ; into Moll Boon, the 
| told him, to his infinite furprize, that he had miſtaken her. 
hrname, for that it was not Bon but Bebun. 


— 1b; omnia 


| E 2 labor — — ; 
The 1 was chuntloreſtivek: a his . 1 


much that in a little time after he loſt his ſenſes, which in- 


| deed had been ve ery mijch impaired by that continual ap- 
Plication he had God to his anagram. « 


Tux acroſtic was probably — the ſame time 


uith the anagram, tho' it is impoſſible to decide whether, 


the inventer of the one or the other were the greater block - 


head. The ſimp le acroſtic is nothing but the name or title 


of a perſon or thing made out of the initial letters of ſeveral 
verſes, and by that means written, af:er the manner of the 
Cbineſe, in a perpendicular line. But beſides theſe there are; 
compound tics, when the principal letters ſtand two 
REG I have W 


have 
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have not only been edged by a name at each extremity, 
but have had the ſame name running down like a ſeam 
through the middle of the poem. e | 
THERE is another near relation of the anagrams and a- 
ceroſties, which is commonly called a chronogram. Fhis 
kind of wit appears very often on many modern medals, 
elpecially thoſe of Germany, when they repreſent in the 
- inſcription the year in which they were coined. Thus we 
| ſee on a medal of Guſtavus Adolphus the following words, 
CuxlsrVS DuX ERGO TRIVMraVs. - If you take the 
Fains to pick the figures out of the ſeveral words, and 
range them in their proper order, you will find they a- 
mount to MDCXVVVII, or 1627, the year in which the 
medal was ſtamped : for as ſome of the letters diſtinguifh 
themſelves from the reſt, and overtop their fellows, they 
are to be conſidered in a double capacity, both as letters 
and as figures. Your laborious ( -rman wits will turn over 
2 whole dictionary for one of theſe ingenious devices. A 
man would think they were ſearching after an apt claflical 
term, but inſtead of that they are looking out a word that 
has an L, an M, or a D in it. When therefore we meet 
with any of theſe inſcriptions, - we are not ſo mach to look 
in them for the thought, as for the year of the Lord. 
TunE Bout, Rimez were the favourites of the French na+ 
 _ tion for a whole age together, and that at a time when 
it abounded in wit and learning. They were a liſt of words 
that rhyme to one another, drawn up by another hand, and 
given to a, poet, who was to make a poem to the rhymes 
in the ſame order that they were placed upon the liſt : the 
more uncommon the rhymes were, the more extraordi- 
nary was the genius of the poet that could accommodate 
bis verſes to them. I do not know any greater inſtance 
of the decay of wit and learning among the French, which 
generally follows the declenſion of empire, than the en- 


dcavouring to reſtore this fooliſh kind of wit: If the reader 


will. be at the trouble to ſee examples of it, let him look 


1 into the new Mercure Galant; where the author every 


month gives a liſt of rhymes to be filled up by the —_ 

dus, in order to be communicated to the public in the Mer- 

cure for the ſucceeding month. That for the month of 
November laſt, which now lyes before me, is as follows. 


w Laurier: 


PP Cans. Ge. eo oo. Ces 
E T1 


Oxx would be amazed to ſee ſo learned a man as Me- 
rage talking ſo ſcriquſly on this kind of trifle, in the fol- 
lowing paſſage. „„ 1 
MONS 2 UR de la Chambre has told me that he ne- 
ver knew what he was going to write when he took his pen 
into his hand ; but that one? ſentence always produced ano- 
tber. For my own part, I never knew «what 1 ſhould write 
next when I was making verſes. In the firſt place I got all 
my ryhmes together, and was afterwards perhaps three 
er four months in filling them up. Tone day ſhewed Mon 
 feeur Gombaud @ compe/rtion of this nature, in which, a- 
mong others, I had made uſe of the four following rhymes,. 


Amarylbs, Phillis, Marne, Arne, defering-him to give me his 2 


opinion of it. He told me immediately, that my verſes were 
for nothing. And upon my aſking his reaſon, be ſaid, 
becauſe the rhymes are too commun; and for that reaſon eaſy 
to be put into verſe. Murry, ſays I, if it be ſe, I am very 


well rewarded for all the pains I have been at. But ly Mon- 


fieur Gombaud*s leave, notwithſtanding the ſeverity of the 
 eriticiſm, the verſes were good. Vid. MEN AGIanaA. Thus 
far the learned Menage, whom. I have tranſlated word for 


Tu firſt occaſion of theſe Bouts Rimez made them in | 
ſome meaſure excuſable, as they were talks which the French 


Ladies uſed to impoſe on their lovers. But when a grave 1 


author, like him above- mentioned, taſked himſelf, could 


chere be any thing more ridiculous ? or would not one be 5 


apt to believe that the author played booty, and did not 
make bis iſt of rhymes till he had finiſhed. his poem 


ISHALL | 
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. SHALL only add, that this piece of falle wit has been 
11 by Monſicur Sarafin, in a poem entituled, 
-faite des Bouts Rimez, The Rout of the Bout: Rimez. 
Iuvsr ſubjointo this laſt k ind of wit the double rhymes, 
which are uſed in doggerel poetry, and generally applaud- 
cd by ignorant readers. If the thought of the couplet in 
ſuch compoſitions 1 is good, the rhyme adds little to it; and 
if bad, it will not be in the power of the rhyme to recom- 
mend it. I am afraid that great numbers of thoſe who ad- 
mire the incomparable Hudibras, do it more on account of 
theſe doggerel rhymes than of the parts that really deſerve 
admiration. I am ſure I have heard the 


' Pulpit, from ecelebaſtic, 
Was beat with fiſt inſtead of a flick 


"Sw vas an antient fage philefs pher 
Mo had read Alexander Roſs orer, 


| more frequently quoted, than the et pioces of it in the 
33 = * 
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Nen equidem ſludeo, bullatis ut nbi nupgis 
TAG turgeſcat, dare pondus idonea fumo. 
| PERS. Sat. 5. v. 19. 


1 not indeed 17 ls, to engage 
In lofty trifies, or to ſwell my page | 
With wind and , D RT DEN. 


HERE is no kind of falſe wit which has been ſo re- 5 
commended by the practice of all ages, as that which 
conſiſts in a jingle of words, and is comprehended under 
the general name of punning. It is indeed impoſſi ble to 
kill a weed, which the ſoil has a natural diſpoſition to pro- 
| dice. The ſerds of punning are in the minds of all men, 
and tho' they may be ſubdued by reaſon, reflexion, and good 
ſenſe, they will be very apt to ſhoot up in the greatelt ge- 
mius that | is not . and cultiva: cd by the rules of art. 
Imita- 
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Imitacion is natural to us, and when it does not raiſe the 
mind to poetry, painting, muſic, or other more noble arts, 


it often breaks out in puns and quibbles. 


ARISTOTLE, inthe eleventh chapter of his book 
of rhetoric, deſcribes two or three kinds of puns, which he 
calls paragrams, among the beauties of good writing, and 
produces inſtances of them out of ſome of the greateſt au- | 
thors in the Greek tongue. Cicero has ſprinkled ſeveral of 
his works with puns; and in his book, where he lays down 


the rules of oratory, quotes abundance of ſayings as pieces 
of wit, which allo upon examination prove arrant puns. 
But the age in which the chiefly flouriſhed, was the 


reign of king James the That learned monarch was 
| Himſelf a tolerable punſter, and made very few biſhops or 


privy-counſellors oat had — time or other ſignalized 


themſelves by a clinch, or a conundrum. It was there- 


fore in this age that the pun appeared with pomp and dig- 


nity. It had before been admitted into merry ſpeeches and 


ludicrous compoſitions, but was now delivered with 
gravity from the pulpit, or protibunced in the moſt ſolemn . 
manner at the council- table. The greateſt authors, in their 
moſt ſerious works, made frequent uſe of puns. The ſer⸗ 


mons of biſhop Andrews, and the tragedies of Shakeſpear, 


are full of them. The {inner was punned into repentance 


FTG * 
gether. 


and recommended as ornaments in diſcourſe. I remem - 


ber a country ſchoolmaſter of my acquaintance told me | 
once, that he had been in company with a gentleman | 
w bom he looked upon to be the greateſt Paragrammatift 


among the moderns. Upon inquiry, I found my learned 


friend had dined that day with Mr. Sauan, the famous pun- | 
| Ker; and deſiring him to give me ſome account of Mr. 
| Swan's converſation, he told me that he generally talked 


An the Parauomaſia, tat he ſometimes gave into the ? 8 | . 


1 MUST add to theſe great authorities, which ſeem to 
have given a kind of ſanction to this piece of falſe wit, that 
alt the writers of rhetoric have treated of punning with 
very great reſpect, and divided the ſeveral kinds of it into 
| hard names, that are reckoned among the figures of ſpeech, 


. a6. es a A ac 4 


by the former, as in the latter nothing is more uſual than || 
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but that in his humble —— he ſhined moſt in the A- 


tanaclajis. 
I 1vU5T not here omit, that a famous e of this 


land was formerly very much infeſted with puns; but whe- 
| ther or no this might not ariſe Fm the fens and marſhes 


in which it was ſituated, and which are now drained, I muſt 


leave to the Aen. of more ſkilful 1 


AFTER this ſhort hiſtory of Punning, one would won- 
der how it ſhould be fo entirely baniſhed out of the learn- 


ed world as it is at preſent, eſpecially ſince it had found a 


place in the writings of the moſt antient polite authors. 
To account for this we muſt conſider, that the firſt race of 
authors, who were the great heroes in writing, were deſti- 

tute of all rulcs and arts of criticiſm; and for that reaſon, - 


though they excel later writers in greatneſs of genius, they 


fall ſhort of them in accuracy and correctneſs. The mo- 
derns cannot reach their beauties, but can avoid their im- 
perfections. When the world was furniſhed with theſe au- 


thors of the firſt eminence, there grew up another ſet of 


writers, who gained themſelves a reputation by the re- 


marks which they made on the works of thoſe who pre- 
_ ecded them. It was one of the employments of theſe ſe- 
condary authors, to diſtinguiſh the ſeveral kinds of wit by 


terms of art, and to conſider them as more or leſs perfect, 


| according as they were founded in truth. It is no wonder 


therefore, that even ſuch authors as 1/ocrates, Plato and 
Cicero, ſhould have ſuch little blemiſhes as are not to be 


met with in authors of a much inferior character, who have 


written ſince thoſe ſeveral blemiſhes were diſcovered. I 
do not find that there was a proper ſeparation made between 
puns and true wit by any of the antient authors, except 


| Puintilian and Longinur. But when this diſtinction was 


once ſettled, - it was very natural for all men of ſenſe to a- 


ęree in it. As for the revival of this falſe wit, it happen- 
ed about the time of the revival of letters; but as ſoon as 


it was once detected, it immediately vaniſhed and diſappear- 5 
ed. At the ſame time there is no queſtion, but as it has 
ſunk in one age, and roſe in another, i it will again recover 
itſelf in ſome diſtant period of time, as pedantry and igno- 


rance ſhall prevail upon wit and ſenſe. And, to ſpeak the 


truth, I do very much apprehend, by fome of the laſt win- 


15 4 's produgtons, — had their ſets of — that 


I I muſt allo add a little em 
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our poſterity will in a few years degenerate into a race of 

punſters Nr a man may be very excuſable for any - 
apprehenſiods of this kind, that has ſeen acroſtics handed 
about the town with great 


ſecrecy and applauſe ; to which 
| called the Witches Prayer, 
that fell into verſe when it was read either backward or 
forward, excepting only that it curſed one way and bleſſed 
the other. When one ſees there are actually ſuch pains- 
takers among our Briti/h wits, who can tell what it may 
end in? If we mult laſh one another, let it be with the 
manly ſtrokes of wit and fatire ; for 1 am of the old philo- 
ſopher's opinion, that if I muſt ſuffer from one or the other, 
I would rather it ſhould be from the paw of a lion, than 
the hoof of ay als. I do not ſpeak this out of any ſpirit of 
party. There is a moſt crying dulneſs on both ſides. I 
have ſeen Tory acroſtics and Whig anagrams, and do not 
quarrel with either of them, becauſe 2 Whigs or 
Tories, but becauſe they are anagramis and acroſtics. 
Bor to return to Punning. Having purſued the hiſtory 
of a pun, from its original to its downfal, I ſhall here de- 
fine it to be a conceit ariſing from the uſe of two words that 
agree in the ſound, but differ in the ſenſe. The only way 
therefore to try a piece of wit, is to tranſlate it into a dif- 
ferent language: if it bears the teſt, you may pronounce it 
. true; but if it vaniſhes in the experiment, you may con- 


<lude it to have been a pun. In ſhort, one may lay of a 1 


pun, as the countryman deſcribed his nightingale, that it is 
vox et præterea nibil, a ſound, and nothing but a ſound. on 
the contrary, one may repreſent true wit by the deſcripti- 
on which Ariſtenetus makes of a fine woman; when ſhe 
zs dreſſed ſhe is beautiful, when ſhe is undreſſed ſhe is beau- 
tiful: or as Mercerus has tranſlated it more emphatically, 
Luduitur, formeſa eft ; exuitur, ipſa forma i. C 
No. 62. Friday, May 11. 
Seribendi recte ſapere eſ et principium et fons, 
Pe 8 os 5 EY 55 ky Roscommon. "4 
XR. Loc KE has an admirable reflexion upon the 
LIVi <ifference of wit and judgment, whereby he en- 
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deavours to ſhew the reaſon why they are not always the 
talents of the ſame perſon. His words are as follow: And 
hence, perha's, may be given ſome reaſon of that common 
obſervation, that men who have a. great deal of wit and 
prompt memories, have not always the cleareſt judgment, 
or deepeſt reaſon. For wit hing moſt in the aſſemblage of 
ideas, and putting thoſe together with quickneſs and vari- 
ety wherein can be found any reſemblance or congruity, 
thereby to make up pleaſant pictures and 2 viſions 
in the fancy; judgment, on the contrary, lyes quite on the _ 
ether fide, in ſeparating carefully one from another, ideas 
_ wherein can be found the leaſt difference, thereby to avoid 
being miſled by ſimilitude, and by affinity to take one thing 
for another. This is a way of proceeding quite contrary 


te metaphor and alluſion ; wherein, for the moſt part, lyes 
that entertainment and pleaſantry of wit which ſtrikes ſo 


"oy on the fancy, and is therefore ſo acceptable to all 
People, © : I 
Tuts is, I think, the beſt and moſt philoſophical ac, 
count that J have ever met with of wit, which generally, 
though not always, conſiſts in ſuch a reſemblance 4 
cCongruity of ideas as this author mentions. I ſhall only 
add to it, by way of explanation, that every reſemblance 
of ideas is not that which we call wit, unleſs it be ſuch an 
one that gives delight and ſurprire to the reader: theſe 
two properties cm eſſential to wit, more particularly the 
laſt of them. In order therefore that the reſemblance in 
the ideas be wit, it is neceſſary that the ideas ſhould not 
lye too near one another in the nature of things; for where 
the Fkeneſs is obvious, it gives no ſurpriſe. To compare 
one man's ſinging to that of another, or to repreſent the 
whiteneſs of any object by that of milk and ſnow, or the 
variety of its colours by thoſe of the rainbow, cannot be 
called wit, unleſs, beſides this obvious reſemblance, there 
be ſome further congruity diſcovered in the two ideas that 
is capable of giving the reader ſome ſurpriſe. Thus, when 
a poet tells us, the boſom of his miſtreſs is as white as ſnow, 
there is no wit in the compariſon ; but when he adds, 
with a ſigh, that it is as cold too, it then grows into wit. 
Exery reader's memory may ſupply him with innumerable 
inſtances of the fame nature. For this reaſon, the ſimili- 
' tudes in heroic pocts, who endeavour rather to fill the 
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mind with great conceptions, than to divert it with ſuch 
as are new and ſurpriſing, have ſeldom any thing in them 


that can be called wit. Mr. Locke's account of wit, with 
this ſhort explanation, comprehends moſt of the ſpecies of 


wit, as metaphors, ſimilitudes, allegories, ænigmas, mot- 


tos, parables, fables, dreams, viſions, dramatic writings, 


| burleſque, and all the methods of alluſion: as there are 


many other pieces of wit, (how remote ſoever they may 


- appear, at firſt ſight, from the foregoing deſcription) which 
upon examination will be found to agree with it. 


As true wit generally conſiſts in this reſemblance and 
congruity of ideas, falſe wit chiefly conſiſts in the reſem- 
blance and congruity ſometimes of ſingle letters, as in a- 


nagrams, chronograms, lipograms, and acroſtics : ſome- 


times of ſyllables, as in echos and doggerel rhymes: ſome- 


times of words, as in puns gen? pong and ſometimes of 
whole ſentences or poems, 


into the figures of eggs, 
axes or altars: nay, ſome carry the notion of wit ſo far, 


as to aſcribe it even to ex ernal mimicry; and to look up- | 
= on a man as an ingenious perſon, that can reſemble the 

tone, poſture, or face of another. = 

As true wit conſiſts in the reſemblance of ideas, and 
falſe wit in the reſemblance of words, according to the 
foregoing inſtances; there is another kind of wit which 
| cons partly in the reſemblance of ideas, and partly in 


the reſemblance of words, which, for diſtinction fake, I 


ſhall call mixt wit. This kind of wit is that which abounds | 
in Cowley, more than in any author that ever wrote. Mr. | 
Waller has likeways a great deal of it. Mr. Dryden is 
very ſparing in it. Milton had a genius much above it. | 
_ Spenſer is in the fame claſs with Milton. The Italiani, 


even in their epic poetry, are full of it. Monſieur Boileau, 


who formed himſelf upon the antient poets, has every 
where rejected it with ſcorn. If we look after mixt wit 

among the Greek writers, we ſhall find it no where but in | 
the epigrammatiſts. There are indeed ſome ſtrokes of it 
in the little poem aſcribed to Muſc us, which by that, as 

well as many other marks, betrays. itſelf to be a modern 
compoſition. If we look into the Latin writers, we find | 
none of this mixt wit in Virgil, Lucretius, or Catullus ; 
very little in Horace, but a great deal of it in Ovid, and 


ſcarce any thing elſe in Martial, 
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Our of the innumerable branches of mixt wit, I ſhall 


chuſe one inſtance which may be met with in all the wri- 


ters of this claſs. The paſſion of love in its nature has 
been thought to reſemble fire ; for which reaſon the words 


fire and flame are made uſe of to ſignify love. The wi 


poets therefore have taken an advantape from the doubtfu 
meaning of the word fire, to make an infinite number of 
witticiſms. Cowley obſerving the cold regard of his mi- 
ſtreſs's eyes, and at the ſame time their power of producing 
love in him, conſiders them as burning-glaſe made of ice; 


and finding himſelf able to live in the greateſt extremities: 


of love, concludes the torrid zone to be habitable. When 
his miſtreſs has read his letter written in juice of limon by 


1 holding it to the fire, he deſires her to read it over a ſecond 


1 time by love's flames. When ſhe weeps, he wiſhes it were 


ww 


When ſhe is abſent, he is beyond eighty, that is, thirty 


/ We mw. 


os. + 


inward heat that diſtilled thoſe drops from the limbec. 


nearer the pole than when ſhe is with him. His 


. ambitious love is a fire that naturally mounts upwards; his 


happy love is the beams of heaven, and his unhappy love ©; 
flames of hell. When it does not let him ſleep, it is a 


flame that ſends up no ſmoke; when it is oppoled by coun- 


ſel and advice, it is a fire that rages the more by the wind's 
blowing upon it. Upon the dying of a tree in which he 
had cut his loves, he obſerves that his written flames had 


I burnt upand witheredthe tree. When he reſolves to give 


over his paſhon, he tells us that one burnt like him for 


|| ever dreads the fire.” His heart is an Erna, that inſtead 
| of Vulcan's ſhop incloſes Cupid's forge in it. His endea- 


vouring to drown his love in wine, 1s throwing oil upon 


the fire. He would infinuate to his miſtreſs, that the fire 
of love, like that of the ſun, which produces ſo many liv- 
ing creatures, ſhould not only warm but beget. Love in 
| another place cooks pleaſure at his fire. Sometimes the | 


_poet's heart is fiiozen in every breaſt, and ſometimes ſcorch- 
ed in every eye. Sometimes he is drowned in tears, and 
1 like a ſhip {et on fire in the middle OO 


Tus reader may obſerve inevery one of theſe i 


| 28 the — ſpeaking of it both as « paſſion 
c | 
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reſemblances or-contradiftions that make up all the wit in 
this kind of writing. Mixt wit therefore is a compoſition 
of pun and true wit, and is more or leſs perfect as the re- 


ſemblance lyes in the ideas or in the words: its foun- 


dations are laid partly in falſhood and partly in truth: rea- 
fon puts in her claim for one half of it, and extravagance 
for the other. The only province therefore for this kind 
of wit, is epigram, or thoſe little occaſional poems that 
in their own nature are nothing elſe but a tiſſue of epi- 
grams. I cannot conclude this head of mixt wit, without 


- owning that the admirable poet out of whom I have taken 
the examples of it, had as much true wit as any author 
that ever writ; and indeed all other talents of an extra- 


ordinary genius. e 

Ir may be expected, ſince I am upon this ſubject, that 
I ſhould take notice of Mr. Dryden's definition of wit; 
which, with all the deference that is due to the judgment 
of ſo great a man, is not ſo properly a definition of wit, 


as of good writing in general. Wit, as he defines it, is | 
a propriety of words and thoughts adapted to the ſub- 


© jet.” If this be a true dcfinition of wit, I am apt to 


think that Euclid was the greateſt wit that ever ſet pen to 
Paper: it is certain that never was a greater propriety of | 
words and thoughts adapted to the ſubject, than what that | 

author has made uſe of in his elements. I ſhall only ap- 
peal to my reader, if this definition agrees with any noti- | 
on he has of wit: if it be a true one, I am ſure Mr. Dry- | 
den was not only a better poet, but a greater wit than Mr. | 
Coauley; and Virgil a much more facetious man than ei- 
ther Ovid or Martial. „„ dß,5„, 
| Bovnovss, whom I look upon to be the moſt pene- | 

trating of all the French critics, has taken pains to ſhew, ' | 
that it is impoſſible for any thought to be beautiful which 

is not juſt, and has not its foundation in the nature of | 
things: that the baſis of all wit is truth; and that no | 


thought can be valuable, of which good ſenſe is not the | 
ground-work. Hoileau has endeavoured to inculcate the 


fame notion in ſeveral parts of his writings, both in pw 5 
and verſe. This is that natural way of writing, that beau - 
—  tiful ſimplicity, which we fo much admire in the compo- - | 
ions of the antients ; and which nobody deviates from, 
but thoſe who want ſtrength of genius to make a thought 


ſhine . : © 
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ſhine in its own natural beauties. Poets who want this 


ſtrength of genius to give that majeſtic ſimplicity to nature, 
which we ſo much admire in the works of the antients, 
are forced to hunt after foreign ornaments, and not to let 
any piece of wit of what kind ſoeyer eſcape them. 1 look 


upon theſe writers as Goths in poetry, who, like thoſe in 


architecture, not being able to come up to the beautiful 
ſimplicity of the old Greeks and Romans, have endeavour- 
ed to ſupply its place with all the extravagancies of an ir- 


| ſervation, on Ovid's writing a letter from Dido to Zneas, 
in the following words. Ovid, fays he, ſpeaking of 

_ © Virgil's idtion of Dido and Eneas, takes it up after him, 
even in the ſame age, and makes an antient heroine of 
© Virgil's new-created Dido, dictates a letter for her juſt 


b before her death to the ungrateful fugitive; and very 
3 unluckily for himſelf, is for meaſuring a ſword with a 
man ſo much ſuperior | in force to him on the ſame ſub- 


ject. I think I may be judge of this, becauſe I have 


© tranſlated both. The famous author of the art of love 5 | 


© has nothing of his own; he borrows all from a greater 
© maſter in his own profeſſion, and, which is worle, im- 


roves nothing which he finds: nature fails him, and 
{© obs forced to his old ſhift, he has recourſe to witti. 
. „An. This paſſes indeed with his ſoft admirers, and 


gives him the preference to Virgil in their eſteem. 
WERE not I ſupported by fo great an authority as that 


1 of Mr. Dryden, 1 ſhould not venture to obſerve, that the 
| taſte of moſt of our Engliſh poets, as well as readers, is 


extremely Gothic. He quotes Monſieur Segrais for a three- 


told diſtinction of the readers of poetry: in the firſt of 
' | which he comprehends the rabble of readers, whom he 
does not treat as ſuch with regard to their quality, but to 


their numbers and the coarſeneſs of their taſte. His words 


1 2 follow: © Segrais has diſtinguiſhed the readers of 
| © poetry, according to their capacity of judging, into three 

| * clafſes. [He might have ſaid the fame of writers too, 
lit he had pleaſed. ] In the loweſt form he places thoſe 

© whom he calls Les Petits Efprits, ſuch things as are our 

« upper-gallery audience in a play-houſe ; Who like no- 


* thing but the huſk and rind of wit, prefer a quibble, a 


on conceit, un erigtam, 1 and elegant ex- 
| | preſſion ; | 


fancy. Mr. Drydex makes a very handſom ob- 
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« preſſion: theſe are mob readers. If irgil and Marti- 
© al ſtood for parliament-men, we know already who 


would carry it. But though they make the greateſt ap- 


C 22 in the field, and cry the loudeſt, the beſt on't 
© 1s they are but a ſort of French Huguenots, or Dutch 
© boors, brought over in herds, but not naturalized; who 


© have not lands of two pounds per annum in Parnaſur, 


© and therefore are not privileged to poll. Their authors 

© are of the ſame level, fit to repreſent them on a mounte- 

6 * bank's ſtage, or to be maſters of the ceremonies in a bear- 
en: yet theſe are they who have the moſt admirers. 


5 5 it —_ happens, to their mortification, that as their 


© readers improve their ſtock of ſenſe, (as they may by 


© reading better books, and by converſation with men of 
judgment) they ſoon forlake them. 


I MUST not diſmiſs this ſubje& without obſerving. 5 


as Mr. Locle in the paſſage above-mentioned has diſcover- 


ed the moſt fruitful 4 of wit, ſo there is another of a 
quite contrary nature to it, which does likeways branch 


 itſeIF out into ſeveral kinds. For not only the relemblance, 3 
but the oppoſition of ideas, does very often produce wit; 
2s I could ſhew in ſeveral little points, turns and antithe- | 
; - Tru I may — — upon i in ſome future ſpecu- 


C. 
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Humano \ capiti cervicem pictor equinan 

Jungere i velit, et varias inducere plumas, 

IL. x6 3s collatis membris, ut turpiter atrum 
 Dejinat in piſcem mulier formoſa ſupernt: 
® Spetatum admiſſi riſum teneatis amici? 


Credite, Piſones, iſti tabulæ fore librum 


Perſimilem, cuj us, velut ægri ſomnia, vane 


Finguntur ſpecie.— e v. 1. 


in a picture, Piſo, you ſhou'd fee 
A handſom woman with a fiſh's tail, 
Or a man's head upon a horſe's neck, 
Or limbs of beaſts, of the moſt di ere linds, 
_ Cover'd with feathers of all ſorts of birds; © 
 Wou'd you not laugh, and think the painter mad * 
FTruſt me that beck . is as ridiculous, 
Whoſe incoherent ſtyle, like fick mens dreams, 
Varies f all ſhapes, _ mixes all extremes. 
. Koscounox. 


1 TT is very hard for the mind to * ſelf from 3 
55 ſubject in which it has been long employed. The 
thoughts will be riſing of themſelves from time to time, 


cho we give them no encouragement; as the toſſings and 
ä fluctuations of the ſea continue ſeveral hours after the winds | 
xe laid. 


Ir is to this that I impute my laſt night” s dream or ” YN 


| on, which formed into one continued allegory the ſere- 
ral ſchemes of wit, whether falſe, mixed, or true, that | 
| have been the ſubject of my late papers. 5 

METHouUGHTI was tranſported into a country that was 


| Hilled with prodigies and enchantments, governed by the 
goddeſs of FaiSHOOD, and intitled, The region of falſe 
Twit. There was nothing in the ficlds, the woods, and 
the rivers, that appeared natural. Several of the trecs 


| bloſſomedinleaf- gold, ſome of them produced hw Jace, | 
| and ſome of them precious ſtones. The fountains buv- 


bled in an _ tune, and were filled with ſtags, wild- 
den, 


r e 
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voices. The flowers 


enchanted wilderneſs, I could not for breaking out 
me, when to my great ſurpriſe, I found there were artifi- 
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boars, and mermaids, that lived among the waters; at 
the ſame time that dolphins and ſeveral kinds of fiſh play- 
ed upon the banks, or took their paſtime in the meadows. 
| The birds had many of them golden beaks, and human 


the air with ſmells of in- 
cenſe, amber- greaſe, and pulvillio's; and were fo inter- 
woven with one another, that they grew up in pieces of 

_ embroidery. The winds were filled with ſighs and meſ- 
ſages of diſtant lovers. As I was walking to and fro in this 


into ſoliloquies upon the ſeveral wonders which lay before 


cial echoes in cvery walk, that by reperiticns of mm 
words which I ſpoke, agreed with me, or . 7 
in every thing I faid. In the midſt of my converſation 
with theſe inviſible companions, I diſcovered in the centre 


of a very dark grove a monſtrous fabric built after the Co- 


was filled with votaries, who applied themſelves to diffe- 


rent diverſions, as their fancies directed them. In one part 

of it I faw a regiment of Anagrams, who were continual- 

ly in motion, turning to the right or to the left, facing | 
about, doubling their ranks, ſhifting their ſtations, and 
___ throwing themſelves into all the figures and counter- mar- 

ches of the moſt changeable and lexed exerciſc. 

5 ball Acroftics, made up | 

of very diſproportioned perſons. It was diſpoſed into three _ 

columns, the officers planting themſelves in a line on the 

| left-hand of each column. The officers were all of them 

at leaſt ſax foot high, and made three rows of very proper 


men; 


Nor far from theſe was a 


thic manner, and covered with innumerable devices in that 
barbarous kind of ſculpture. I immdfiately went up to 
it, and found it to be a kind of heathen temple conſecrat= |} 
ed to the god of Dulneſi. Vpon my entrance I aw the | 
deity of the place dreſſed in the habit of a monk, with a | 
book in one hand and a rattle in the other. Upon his right= | 
hand was /nduftry, with a lamp burning before her; and 
od his left Caprice, with a monkey fitfing on her ſhould- | 
er. Befbre his feet there ſto6d an {rar of a very odd make, | 
which, as I afterwards found, was ſhaped iti that manner 
to comply with the inſcription thar ſutrbutided it. Upon 
the altar there lay ſeveral offerings of Ares, Witt, and | 
Eges, cut in paper, and inſcribed with verſes.. The 1 * 1 


as their officers were 
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men; but the common ſoldiers, who filled up the ſpaces 
between the officers, were ſuch dwarfs, cripples, and ſcare- 
crows, that one could hardly look upon them without 
Sa There were behind the 2 two or three 
of Chronograms, which 0 0 1 from the former, 


figure of time) 
with an hour- glaſs in one — =p a arts emp in the other, 


: and took their poſts promiſcuouſly among the private men 
whom they commanded. 


In the of the temple, and before the very face of | 


= the deity, methought I ſaw the phantom of Trypbiodorus 
| the Mipgrammatiſl, 2 cg ged in a ball with four and twen- 


him by turns thro all the intrica- 


| Grand e of a country dance, without being able 


eder 6 ſeveral to be very buſy at the weſtern end 
xv I inquired into what 22 were doing, and 


ND of Re- 
buses. Theſe were ſeveral thin * as different n- 
tures tied u in bundles, and wn upon one another in : 


like 


ots. You might behold the anchor, a night- 


rail, and a hobby-horſe bound up together. One of the 

E 2 workmen ſeeing me very much furpriſed, told me, there 
| was an infinite deal of wit in ſeveral of thoſe bundles, and 
BE that he would explain them to me if I pleaſed ; I thanked 
him for his civility, but told him I was in very great haſte 
= that time. As I was going out of the temple, I obſerved 
in one corner of it a cluſter of men and women laughing 


very heartily, and diverting themſelves at a game of cram- 


be. Ibeard feveral double rhymes, as I palſed by them, 
Which raiſed a great deal of mirth. 


Nor far from theſe was another ſet of merry people en- 
gaged at a diverſion, in which the whole jeſt was to miſ- 


| | take one perſon for another. To give — — for theſe - 
B Inficomus vidheges, they woe divided into pairs, every pair 


covered from head to foot with the ſame kind of 
though perhaps there was not the leaſt reſemblance | 


| in their faces. By this means an old man was ſometimes 


| miſtaken for a boy, 2 and a black-a- 
moor for an European, winch often produced- 


of laughter. Theſe I gu to be a party of 4 


ee word of gh = 
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beauti 


which had almoſt turned my brain, I left the temple, and 


eroſſed over the fields that lay about it with all the ſpeed I 


could make. I was not gone far before I heard the ſound 


of trumpets and alarms, which ſeem to proclaim the march 
of an enemy; and, as Iafterwards found was in reality what 
12 pprbended 
| lian ight, and, in the midſt of it, a 7 is of a moſt _ 
1 2 aſpect; her name was TRUTH. On her right- 
hand there marched a male deity, who bore ſeveral quivers - 


it. There a, ppeared. at a great diſtance a _ 


on his ſhoulders, and graſped ſeveral arrows in his hand; 
his name was Wit. The approach of theſe two enemies 


filled all the territories of Falk Wit with an unſpeakable | 


_ conſternation, inſomuch that the goddeſs of thoſe regions 


appeared in perſon upon her frontiers, with the ſeveral in- 


ferior deities, and the diflerent bodies of forces which Thad 
before ſeen in the temple, who were now drawn up in ar- 
Tay, and prepared to give their foes a warm reception. As 
the march of the enemy was very ſlow, it gave time to the 
ef org e bm ney. Ne Soong 5 
 Ho0D to draw their forces into a body, with a defi — = 
Rand upon their guard as neuters, and attend the! ſe of of 
the combat. 5 
Is uvsr here inform my reader, chat the Fronticrs of the : 
enchanted region, which I have before deſcribed, were in- 
habited by the ſpecies of Mixzp WII, who made a very 
odd appearance when they were muſtered together in an 
army. There were men whoſe bodies were ſtuck full of 
darts, and women whole eyes were burning- glaſſes: men 
that had hearts of fire, and women that had breaſts of ſnow. | 
it would be endleſs to deſcribe ſeveral monſters of the like 
nature, that compoſed this great army; which immediate- 1 
Iy fell aſunder, and divided itſelf into two parts, the one 
half throwing chemſclves behind the banners of Txurn, 5 
and the other behind thoſe of Fa LS HOOD. . 
Tux goddeſs of FA LS HñoOOD was of a gigantic ſtature, | 


and advanced ſome paces before the front of her army; but 


as the dazzling light, which flowed from TxuTH, began 
to ſhine upon her, ſhe faded inſenſibly; infomuch that in a 
little ſpace ſhe looked rather like an huge phantom, than 
a real ſubſtance. At length, as the goddeſs of TRUTH ap- 
proached ſtill nearer to her, ſhe fell away entirely, and va- | 
niſhed aniltte rightncoferpreſence 3 ſothat * © 
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not remain the leaſt trace or impreſſion of her figure in the 
place where ſhe had been ſeen. 5 
As at the riſing ef the ſun the conſtellations grow thin, 
end the ſtars go out one after another, till the whole hemi- 
ſphere is extinguiſhed; ſuch was the vaniſhing of the god- 
deſs; and not only of the goddels herſelf, but of the whole 
army that attended her, which ſympathized with their 
leader, and ſhrunk into nothing, in proportion as the god- 
dels diſappeared. At the ſame time the whole temple ſunk, 
the fiſh betook themſelves to the ſtreams, and the wild 
beaſts to the woods, the fountains recovered their murmurs, 
| the birds their voices, the trees their leavcs, the flowers 
their ſcents, and the whole face of nature its true and ge- 
nuine appearance. Though I ſtill continued aſlecp, I fan= _ 
cied myiclt as it were awakened out of a dream, when I 
faw this region of prodigies reſtored to woods and rivers, 
fields and meadows. Z 7 . „ 
Ur ox the removal of that wild ſcene of wonders, which 
had very much diſturbed my imagination, I took a full fur- 
| vey of the perſons of WIr and TRUTH; for indeed it was 
= impoſſible to look upon the firſt, without ſeeing the other 
I ͤat the ſame time. There was behind them a ſtrong and 
I compact body of figures. The genius of Heroic Poetry ap- 
I peared with a ſword in her hand, and a laurel on her head. 
I Tragedywascrowned with cypreſs, and covered with robes 
/ | dipped in blood. Satyr had finiles in her look, and a dag- 
. | ger under her garment. Xhetoric was known by her thun- 
I derbolt; and Comedy by her maſk. After ſeveral other fi- - 
2 | gures, Epigram marched up in the rear, who had been 
I poſted there at the beginning of the expedition, that he 
*© | might not revolt to the enemy, whom he was ſuſpected to 
© | favour in his heart. I was very much awed and delighted 
1” | with the appearance of the god of Vit; there was lome- 
n | thing fo amiable and yet ſo piercing in his looks, as in- 
| ſped me at once with love and terror. As I was gazing - 
on him, to my unſpeakable joy, he took aquiver of arrows 
Put | from his ſhoulder, in order to make me a preſent of it; 
I but as I was reaching out my hand to receive it of him, I 
| knocked it againſt a chair, and by that means awaked. 


E ® 4 
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nn ee . 
Paupertate omnes — Ju v. Sat. 3. v. 183. 


The face of wealth in poverty aue wear, 


_ FT HE moſt improper things we commit in the conduct 
Io our lives, we are led into by the force of faſhion. 
Inſtances might be given, in which a prevailing cuſtom 
makes us act againſt the rules of nature, law, and common 


| ſenſe : but at preſent I ſhall confine-my conſideration of the 


effect it has upon mens minds, by looking into our beha- 
viour when it is the faſhion to go into mourning. The 
cuſtom of repreſenting the grief we have for the loſs of the 


dead by our habits, certainly had its riſe from the real for= 


row of ſuch as were too much diſtreſſed to take the pro- 
per care they ought of their dreſs. By degrees it prevail- 
ed, that ſuch as had this inward oppreſhon upon their 
minds, made an apology for not joining with the reſt of 
the world in their ordinary diverſions, by a dreſs ſuited to 
their condition. This therefore was at firſt aſſumed by fach 
only as ere under real diſtreſs; to whom it was a relief 
that they had nothing about them ſo light and gay as to be 


| irkſom to the gloom and melancholy of their inward re- 


flexions, or that might miſrepreſent them to others. In pro- 


” ceſs of time this laudable diſtinction of the forrowful was 


| Joſt, and mourning is now worn by heirs and widows. You 
ſee nothing but magnificence and ſolemnity in the equipage 


of the relic, and an air of releaſe from ſervitude in the 


pomp of a ſon who has loſt a wealthy father. This faſhi- 
on of ſorrow is now become a generous part of the cere- 
monial between princes and ſovereigns, who in the lan- 


guage of all nations are ſtiled brothers to each other, and 


put on the purple upon the death of any potentate with : 


 whomthey live inamity. Courtiers, and all who wiſh them- 
_ ſelves ſuch, are immediately ſeized with grief from head to 
foot upon this diſaſter to their prince; ſo that one may 
| know by the very buckles of a gentleman-uſher, what de- 
gree of friendſhip any deceaſæd n | 
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the court to which he belongs. A good courtier's habit 
and behaviour is hieroglyphical on theſe occaſions : he 
deals much in whiſpers, and you may ſee he dreſſes accord- 
ing to the beſt intelligence. OS 

Tre general affectation among men, of appearing greater 
than they are, makes the whole world run into the habit 
of the court. You ſee the lady, who the day before was 
as various as a rainbow, upon the time appointed for bo- 


I ginning to mourn, as dark as a cloud. This humour does 


not prevail only on thoſe whoſe fortunes can ſupport any 
change in their equipage, not on thoſe only whoſe incomes 
demand the wantonneſs of new appearances; but on ſuch 
| alſo who have juſt enough to clothe them. An old ac- . 
quaintance of mine, of ninety pounds a year, who has na- 
turally the vanity of being a man of faſhion deep at his 
heart, is very much put to it to bear the mortality of princes. 
He made a new black ſuit upon the death of the king of 


Spain, he turned it for the king of Portugal, and he no, - 


| keeps his chamber while it is ſcouring for the emperor. - 
He is a good œconomiſt in his extravagance, and makes 

only a freſh black button upon his won-grey ſuit for any 

potentate of ſmall territories ; he indeed adds his crape hat- 
band for a prince whoſe exploits he has admired in the 
Gazette. But whatever compliments may be made on theſe 
occaſions. the true mourners are the mercers, ſilkmen, lace- 


men and milliners. A prince of a merciful and 2 . 


37CCCCCVV tn wad be aw 
| duced to milcry by that accident only; he would think it 
of moment enough to direct, that in the notification of his 
departure, the honour done to him might be reſtrained to 
thoſe of the houſhold of the prince to whom it ſhould be 

fignified. He would think a general mourning to be in a 
lels degree the ſame ceremony, which is practiſed in bar- 


barous nations, of killing their ſlaves to attend the obſequies _ 


of their kings. 5 e 1 8 
Ina been wonderfully at a loſs for many months to- 
gether, to gueſs at the character of a man who came now 
and then to our eoffee-houſe: he ever ended a nows- paper 
with this reflexion, Well, I ſee all the foreign princes are 


In good health, If you aſked, Pray, Sir, what fays the Poſt- 


man from Vienna, he anſwered, Make us thankful, the Ger- 
: VVV 
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man princes are all well. What does he ſay from Barce- 
una He does not ſpeak but that the coumry agrees very 
awel/ with the new queen. After very much _— I found 


this man of univerſal loyalty was a wholefate dealer in ſilks 
and ribbons: his way is, it ſeems, if he hires a weaver, or 
workman, to have it inſerted in his articles, © that all this 


| © ſhall be well and truly performed, provided no foreign. 


© potentate ſhall depart this life within the time above- 


mentioned. It happens in all public mournings, that 


the many trades which depend upon our habits are, during 
that folly, either pinched with preſent want, or terrified 
with the apparent approach of it. All the atonement, which 
men can make for wanton expences (which is a fort of in- 
ſulting the ſcarcity under which others labour) is, that the 
ſuperfluitics of the wealthy give ſupplies to the neceſſities 
of the poor; but inſtead of any other good ariſing from the 
affectation of being in courtly habits of mourning, all or- 


Arten sb ed by it; and the true honour, which 


done court does to another on that occaſton, loſes its. force 
and efficacy. When a foreign minifter beholds the court 
of a nation {which flouriſhes in riches and plenty) lay aſide, 


upon the loſs of his maſter, all marks of ſplendor and mag« 


nificence, though the head of ſuch a joyful people, he wilt 
- conceive a greater idez of the honour done his maſter, than 


When he ſees the penerahty of the people in the fame ha- 


bit. When one is afraid to aſk the wife & i tradeſman 
whom ſhe has loſt of her family, and after ſome preparati- 
on endeavours to know whom ſhe mourns for, how ridi- 
culous is it to hear her explain Herſelf, that we have loſt 
dne of the houſe of Auſtria? Princes are elevated fo high-' 
: Y above the reſt of mankind; that it is a preſumptuous di- 
ſtinction to take a part in honours done to their memories, 
except we have authority for it, by being related in a par- 


ticular manner to the court which pays that veneration to 


their friendſhip, and ſeems to expreſs on ſuch an occaſion 
the ſenſe of the uncertainty of human life in general, by a- 
ſumimg the habit of ſorrow, though in the full poſſeſſion of 
—<c 7.x 
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— teque 1 =) 5 
Diſcipulorum inter jubeo plorare cathedracxc. 
| Ho. Sat. 10. I. I. v. 90. 


Demetrius and Tigellius, know your place ; 
Go hence, and whine among the ſchool-boy race. 


AFTER having at large explained what wit is, and de- 


3 ſcribed the falſe appearances of it, all that labour | 


ſeems but an an uſeleſs inquiry, without ſome time be ſpent. 
in conſidering the application of it. The ſeat of wit, when 
one ſpeaks as a man of the town and the world, isthe play-- 
houſe; I ſhall therefore fill this paper with reflexions upon. 
the ule of it in that place. The application of wit in the 
theatre has as 83 an effect upon the manners of aur 


gentlemen, as the taſte of it has upon the writings of out 3 


authors. It may, perhaps, look like a very preſumptuous 
work, though not foreign from the duty of a Sp=CTATOR,. 


to tax the writings of ſuch as have long had the general ap- 


plauſe of a nation; but I ſhall. always make reaſon, truth 


and nature the meaſures of praiſe and diſpraiſe; if thoſe are 


for me, the generality of opinion is of no conſequence a- 


gainſt me; if they are againſt me, the general opinion can- 


not long ſupport me. 


WiTHOUT further preface, I am going to look into 


ſome of our moſt applauded plays, and ſee whether they 5 


deſerve the figure they at preſent bear in the imaginations 
of men, or not. „„ 8 

In reflecting upon theſe works, I ſhall chiefly dwell up- 
on that for which each reſpective play is moſt celebrated. 


The preſent paper ſhall be employed upon Sir Fopling Flut- 


ter. The received character of this play is, that it is the 
pattern of genteel comedy. Dorimant and Harriet are the 
characters of greateſt conſequence, and if theſe are low and 


mean, the reputation of the play is very unjuſt. 
I wiLL take for 


be honeſt in his actions, and refined in his language. In- 


Real of this, our bero in this piece is a dire@ Krave in his; 


granted, that a fine gentleman ſhould! 5 
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defigns, and a clown in his language. Bellair is his ad- 
mirer and friend; in return for which, becauſe he is for- 
ſooth a greater wit than his ſaid friend, he thinks it rea- 
ſonable to perſuade him to marry a young lady, whoſe vir- 

tue, he thinks, will laſt no longer than till ſhe is a wife, 
and then ſhe cannot but fall to his. ſhare, as he is an irre- 
fſtible fine gentleman. The falſhood to Mrs. Loveit, and 


the barbarity of triumphing over her anguiſh for loſing him, - 


is another inſtance of his boneſty,. as well as his good-na- 
ture. As to his fine language, he calls the orange - wo- 
man, who, it ſeems, is inclined to grow fat, an ober- gro 
Jade, auith a flaſtet o/. guts before her ; and ſalutes her with. 
a pretty phraſe of How ow, double tripe Upon the men- 
tion of a country gentle woman, whom he knows nothing 
of, (no one can imagine why) he will lay his life ſhe is 
fome aukward ill-faſhioned country toad, who not having 
above four dozen of hairs on ler head, has.adornedher bald- 
neſs with a large white fruz, that ſhe may look ſparkiſhly 


in the forefront of the king's box at an old play. Unna® 


tural mixture of ſenſeleſs common- place! „„ 
As to the oſity of his temper, he tells bis poor foot-- 
man, If he did not avait better — he would turn him a- 

way, in the inſolent phraſe of, III unca/e u. 
Nov for Mrs. Harriot: ſſie laughs at obedience to an 


abſent mother, whole tenderneſs Bu) deſeribes to be very 1 
exquiſite, for that ſhe is ſo pleaſed with finding Harriot. 


again, that ſhe cannot chide her for being out of the way. 
: This witty daughter, and fine lady, has fa little reſpect for 
this good woman, that ſhe ridicules her air in taking leave, 
and crics, In what ee is my poor mother zonder; Sec, 
fee ber head tottering, her eyes ftaring,. and her under lip 


trembling. But all. this. is atoned. for, becauſa /he. has more 


ewit than is uſual in ber ſex, and as/much malice, the” ſhe 
Ii as wild as you would wiſh her, and has a demureneſs in 
her looks that makes it fo ſurpriſing ! Then to recommend 

her as a fit ſpouſe for r makes her ſpeak 
her ſenſe of marriage very ingemiouſſy; I ibiul, ſays fhe, 
IT might be brought to endure him, and that is all a reaſon- 
able woman ſhould enpect in an husband. It is, methinks,. 
_ unnatural that we are not made to underſtand how fhe that 


1 8 
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Ir cannot be denied, but that the negligence of every 
thing, which engages the attention of the ſober and valu- 
able part of mankind, appears very well drawn in this 
piece: but it is denied, that it is neceſſary to the character 
of a fine gentleman, that he fhould in that manner trample 
upon all order and decency. As for the character of Do- 
rimant, it is more of a coxcomb than that of Fopling. He 
{ays of one of his companions, that a good correſpendence 
between them is their mutual intereſt. Speaking of that 
friend, he declares, their being much together mates the = 
women think the better of his underſtanding, and judge 
more favourably of my reputation. 8 makes him puſs up- 
en ſome for a man of very good ſenſey, and me upon others 
for a very civil perſon. J  , 
THis whole celebrated piece is a perfect contradiftion 
to good manners, good ſenſe, and common honeſty ; and 
as there is nothing in it but what is built upon the ruin of 
virtue aud innocence, according to the notion of merit in 
this comedy, 1 take the ſhoemaker to be, in reality, the 
fine gentleman of the play: for it ſeems he is an atheiſt, if 
we may depend upon his character as given by the orange 
woman, who is berſclf far from being the loweſt in the 
play. She ſays. of a fine man who is Dorimant's compani- 
on, there i not fuch another heathen in the town, except 
' the ſhiermaker. His pretenſion to be the hero of the dra- 
ma appears ſtill more in his own deſcription of his way of 
kving with his lady. There is, fays he, never a man in 
town lives more like a geritleman with his wife than 1 do; 
I never mind her meotions; ſhe never inquires into mine. 
We ſpeak to one another civilly, hate one another heartily ; 
and becaufe it is vulgar to lye and foat together, awe have 
each of us our ſeveral ſettle-bed. That of ſoaking together 
Is as good as if Dorimant had ſpoken it himſelf; and I 
think, fince he puts human nature in as ugly a form as the 


eircumſtance will bear, and is a Ranch unbeliever, he is. 


very much wronged in having no part of the good fortune: 
| beſtowed in the late act. CC 
To ſpeak plainly of this whole work, I think nothing 
but being loſt to a Late of innocence and virtue can make 


dn one ſee this comedy, without obſerving more & equent 


occaſion to move ſorrow and indiguation, than mirth and 
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laughter, At the ſame time I allow it to be nature, but it 
zs nature in its utmoit corruption and degeneracy. R 


No. 66. Wedneſday, May 16. 


| Morus 4 gaudet Bae 
Matura virgo, et fingitur artubus 

Fam nunc, et inceſios amores | 

De tenero meditatur . 


Hon. Od. 6. I. 3. v. 1. 
4 ripe PET melting maid | 


Bound *prentice to the wanton trade: 
| Tonian artiſts, at a mighty price, 
Inſtruct her in the myſteries of vice, _. 
What nets to ſpread, where ſubtle baits to lay; 
- Aud with an early hand they form. the temper d clay. « 
Roscou uo. 


Pd 


HE two followi ng letters : are upon a ſubjet of very 
5 great importance, tho' expreſſed without * air of 
LE oiy. 
7 10 THE SPECTATOR. 
by I R, | | 
TAKE the freedom of * your . in behalf 
of a young country kinſwoman of mine, who is lately 
© come to town, and under my care for her education. 
She is very pretty, but you can't imagine how unformed 
© a creature it is. She comes to my hands juſt as nature 
left her, half finiſhed, and without any acquired improve 
ments. When I look on her I often think of the Belle 
Sauvage mentioned in one of your papers. Dear Mr. 
„ SPECTATOR, help me to make her comprehend the vi- 
© fible graces of ſpeech, and the dumb eloquence of moti- 
on; for ſhe is at preſent a perfect ſtranger to both. She 
1 knows no way to expreſs herſelf but by her tongue, and 
A that always to ſignify her meaning. Her eyes lerve her 
yet my to ſee with, and ſhe is utterly a forcigner to the 
6.) ge < of looks aud es. In this I cy you could. 


help. 
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© help her better than any body. I have beftowed two 
* months in teaching her to ſigh when ſhe is not concern- 
ed, and to ſmile when ſhe is not pleaſed ; and am aſham- 
ed to own ſhe makes little or no improvement. Then 


a year old. By walking you will eaſily know I mean 
that regular but eaſy motion, which gives our perſons ſo 
irreſiſtible a grace as if we moved to muſic, and is a kind 
of dilengaped' figure, or, if I may ſo ſpeak, recitative 
dancing. But the want of this I cannot blame in her, 
for I find ſhe has no ear, and means nothing by walking 
but to change her place. I could pardon too her bluſtr- 


not manifeſtly injure her complexion. \.\ 
© THEY tell me you are a perſon who have ſeen the 
world, and are a judge of fine breeding; which makes 
me ambitious of ſome inſtruchons from you for her im- 
provement :. which when you have favoured me with, I | 
ſhall further adviſe with you about the diipoial of this | 
fair forreſter in marriage; for I will make it no ſecret 
to you, that her perſon and education are to be ber for- 


tune. 
lam, 1K, 55 
Wur very humble /e  roant, ? 
CELIMENE. | 


eng nu ones, ek? 


$18, 


EING 1 by Celimene to make up and ſend 2 

to you her letter, I make bold to recommend the 

cale therein mentioned to your conſideration, becauſe ſhe 
and I happen to differ a little in our notions. I, who am 
a rough man, am afraid the young girl is in a fair way 
to be ſpoiled : therefore pray, Mr. Sr=cfaToR, let us 

have your opinion of this fine thing called Fine. breeding: 


AA A „ 6a 6 


9 called Geodwreeding. T F hank fir . 
aur m ant. 


Tux general ai: among us in the educating _ : 
childben is, that in our daughters we take care of their per- 


 _ ſons and negle& their minds; in our ſons we are fo intent 


5 upon . their minds, that 1 We wholly neglect their 5 
| bodies, 


ſhe is no more able now to walk, than ſhe was to go at 


ing, if ſhe knew how to carry herlelf in it, and if it did = 


for I am afraid it differs too much from chat Plain thing 


— — — z — — —— r 


1 
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bodies. It is from this that you ſhall ſee a young lady ce- 
lebrated and admired in the aſſemblies about town, 
when her elder brother is afraid to come into a room. 

From this ill management it ariſes, that we frequently ob- 
ſerve a man's life is half ſpent before he is taken notice of; 
and a woman in the prime of her years is out of faſhion 
and. neglected. The bo I ſhall conſider upon ſome other 
— and at pre em len to the girl: and I am the more 
inclined to this bo — I have ſeveral letters which, com- 


plain to me that my female readers have not underſtood 


me for ſome days laſt paſt, and take themlelves to be un- 


concerned in the preſent turn of my writings. When a 


girl is ſafely brought from her nurſe, before the is capable 


of forming one ſimple notion of any thing in life, ſhe is 


delivered to the hands of her dancing maſter; and with a 
collar round her neck, the pretty wild thing is taught a 


_ fantaſtical gravity of behaviour, and forced to a parti- 
. cular way of holding her head, heaving ber breaſt, and 


moving with her whole body; and all this under pain of 


never having an huſband, if ſhe ſteps, looks, or moves a- 


wry. This gives the young lady wonderful workings of ima 


gination, what is to paſs between her and this huſband, 


that ſhe is every moment told of, and for whom ſhe ſeems 


to be educated. Thus her fancy is engaged to turn all her 


endeavours to the ornament of her perſon, as what muſt 


determine her good and ill in this hfe ; and ſhe naturally 


thinks, if ſhe is tall enough, ſhe is wiſe enough for any 1 
thing for which her education makes her think the is de- 


8 7 


Ge. To make her an agreeable perſon is the main pur 


Poſe of her parents; to that is all their coſts, to that all 


their care directed; and from this general folly of parents? 
we owe our preſent numerous race of coquettes. Theſe 
reflexions puzzle me, when I think of giving my advice on 
the ſubject of managing the wild thing mentioned in the 
letter of my correſpondent. But ſure there is a middle way 
to de followed; the management of a young lady's perſon 


is not to be everlcaked, but the erudition of her mind is. 


much more to be regarded. According as this is — 5 


you will ſee the mind follow the appetites of the __—W 


dhe body expreſs the virtues of the mind. 


CLEDM IX A dances with all the Ae of motion : 
Ss but ber eyes we ſo chaſtiſed with the . 
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city and innocence of her thoughts, that ſhe raiſes in her 
beholders admiration and good-will, but no looſe hope or 
wild imagination. The true art in this caſe is, to make 
the mind and body improve together; and if poſſible, to 


make geſture follow thought, and not let thought be em. | 
| het upon geſture. R 
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Saltare Sal; quam neceſſe eſt . SALLUST» 


Tos fine a r for a virtuous Woman. 


| T UCIAN, in one of his dialogues, adams with 
—ſopher chiding his friend for his being a lover of 
dancing, and a frequenter of balls. The other undertakes 
the defence of his favourite diverſion, which, he ſays, was 
at firſt invented by the goddeſs & he, and preſerved the 
life of Jupiter himſelf, from the cruelty of his father Sa- 
_ He proceeds to ſhew, that it had been approved by 
the greateſt men in all ages; that Homer calls Merion a 
fine dancer; and ſays, that the graceful mien and great a- 
- gility which he had acquired by that exerciſe, diſtinguiſh- | 
ed him above the reſt in the armies both of Greeks and 
 Trqans. | 
x adds, that Pyrrhus gained more reputation by i in- 
venting the dance which is called after his name, than by 


all his other actions: that the Lacedemonians, who were - 


the braveſt people in Greece, gave great encouragement 
to this digerſion, and made their Hormus (a dance much 
_ reſembling the French Brawl) fainous over all Alia: that 
there were ſtill extant ſome Theſſalian ſtatues erected to the 
| hanour of their beſt dancers: and that he wondered how 
his brother philoſopher could declare himſelf againſt the o- 
pinions of thoſe two perſons, whom he profeſſed ſo much 
to admire, Homer and Heſiod; the latter of which com- 
pares valour and dancin g together, and ſays, that the gods 
bade beſtowed fortitude on ſome men, and on others a difſ- 
1 pefition for dancing. | 
 ___ LASTLY, he puts him in mind that A (Who, in 
= the — of Apollo, v was the wilt of men) was 27 


a 
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only a profeſſed admirer of this exerciſe in others, but 
al & himſelf when he was an old man. 

Tux moroſe philoſopher is ſo much affected by theſe, 
and ſome other authorities, that he becomes a convert to 
his friend, and deſires he would take him with him when 
he went to his next ball. 

I Love to ſhelter myſelf under the examples of great 
men ; and, I think, I have ſufficiently ſhewed that it is not 
below the digit ity of theſe my ſpeculations to take notice of 
the following letter, which, I ſuppoſe, is ſent me by ſome 
ſubſtantial tradeſimen about Change. 


1 


AM a man in years, and, by an a honeſt induſtry in the 
world, have acquired enough to give my children a 
_ © liberal education, tho' I was an utter ſtranger to it my- 
© ſelf. My eldeſt daughter, a girl of ſixteen, has for ſome 
© time been under the tuition of Monſicur Rigadoon, a 
© dancing-maſter in the city; and I was prevailed upon by 
| © her and her mother to go laſt night to one of his balls. 
1 muſt own to you, Sir, that having never been at any 
© ſuch place before, I was very much pleaſed and ſurpriſ- 
© ed with that part of his entertainment which he called 
© French dancing. There were ſeveral young men and 
c women, whoſe limbs ſeemed to have no other motion, 
© but purely what the muſic gave them. After this part 
_ © was over, they began a diverſion which they call coun- 
© try dancing, and wherein there were allo ſome things 
c not dilagreeable, and divers emblematical figures, com- 
_ © poled, as I gueſs, by wile men, for the inſtruction of 
© youth. 
7 AMONG the reſt, I obſerved one, which, I think, they 
call Hunt the Squirrel, 1 in which while the woman flies, 
© the man purſues her; but as ſoon as ſhe turns, he runs 
away, and ſhe is obliged to follow. 
© THE moral of this dance does, I think, ve ery aptly re- 
© conmend modeſty and diſcretion to the male lex. 


Bor as the beſt inſtitutions are liable to corruptions, 1 
_ © &, Sir, Fr 5 


© crept into this entertainment. I was amazed to ſee mack : 


TN e 
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* familiarity ; and I could not have thought it had been in 
the child. They very often made ue of a moſt impu- 

© dent- and laſcivious ſtep called /erting, which I know 

not how to deſcribe to you, but by telling you that it is 
the very reverſe of back to back, At laſt an impudent 
young dog bid the fidlers play a dance called Mol. Pate- 

45, and after having made two or three capers, ran to his 
partner, locked his arms in hers, and whiſked her round 
cleverly above ground in fuch manner, that I, who ſat 
upon one of the loweſt benches, ſaw further above her 
ſhoe than I can think fit to acquaint you with. I could 
no longer endure theſe enormitics ; wherefore juſt as 
my girl was going to be made a whirligig, I ran in, 
ſeized on the child, and carricd her home. 

Six, I am not yet old enough to be a fool. I ſuppoſe 
this diverſion might be at fuſt invented to keep up a good 
 « underſtanding between young men and women, and fo 

« far I am not againſt it; but I ſhall never allow of theſe 
„ things. I know not what you will ſay to this caſe at pre- 
« ſent, but am ſure that had you been with me, you would 
| have ſeen matter of great tpeculation. I m 


6 
C 
6 
* 
« 
* 
c 
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' I wvsT confeſs I am afraid that my correſfondent had 
too much reaſon to be a little out of humour at the treat- 
ment of his daughter, but I conclude: that he would have 
been much more fo, had he ſeen one of thoſe li ing dan- 
ces, in Which WII I. HoNEYComs aſſures me they are o- 
bliged to dwell almoſt a minute on the fair one's hps, or 
they will be too quick for the muſic, and dance quite out 
__ of time. i „„ . 
I ax not able however to give my final ſentence againſt 
this diverſion; am of Mr. Coauley's opinion, that fo 
much of dancing, at leaſt, as belongs to the behaviour and 
an handſom carriage of the body, is extremely uſeful, if not 
abſolutely neceſſ. Ne 5 
Wer generally form ſuch ideas of people at firſt ſight, as 
we are hardly ever perſuaded to lay aſide afterwards : for 
| this reaſon, a man would wiſh to have nothing difagree- 
able or uncomely in his approaches, and to be able to en- 
ter a room with a good grace.  _ 55 


3 I MIGHT 
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IIc RT add, that a moderate knowledge in the little 
rules of good- breeding gives a man ſome aſſurance, and 

makes him eaſy in all companies. For want of this, I have 

| ſeen a profeſſor of a liberal ſcience at. a loſs to ſalute a la- 

dy; anda moſt excellent mathematician not able to deter- 

mine whether he ſhould ſtand or fit while my lord drank 
to bim. 

IT is the proper buſineſs of a dancing-maſter to regulate 
theſe matters; tho? I take it to be a juſt. obſervation, that 
unleſs you add ſomething of your bon to what theſe fine 
gentlemen.teach you, and which they are wholly ignorant 
of themſelves, you will much ſooner get the character of 

an affected fop, than of a well-bred man. 
As for Country Dancing, it mult indeed be confeſſed that 
tze great familiarities between the two ſexes on this occaz 
| Gon may ſometimes produce very dangerous conſequen- 
ces; and I have often thought that few ladies hearts are 


8 fo obdurate as not to be meied by the charms of muſic, the 


force of motion, and an handſom young fellow who is con- 
tinunally playing before their eyes, aud convincing them 


1 that he has the perfo8t uſe of all his limbs. 


Bur as this kind of dance is the particular invention « of 
our own country, and as every one is more or leſs a profi- 
cient in it, I would not difcountenance it ; but rather ſup- 
poſe it may be practiſed innocently by others, as well as 
_ myſelf, who am often __—- =y eldeſt 
daughter. 
TS CREPT. 5 
.. Havanc heard a good character of the collection of 
* which is to be expoſed to ſale on Friday next; 
A dl concluding from the following letter, that the perſon 
| who collected them is a man of no unelegant taſte, I will | 
be fo much his friend as to publiſh it, provided the reader 
| will w—__ look pen it as TOY up the place ordeal 85 


1 From FY Three Chairs in the Piazza, Covent-Garden. 


1:2; 37 VVV 16. * 
8 you are 2 SPECTATOR, I think we, who make 
. it our bulmels to exhibit ny thing» to public view, - 


1 


7 


0 — 1 
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© ought to apply ourſelves to you for your approbation. 1 
os =. ads (x urope to Furniſh a. ſhow for you, and 
© have brought with me what has been admired im every 
© country thro' which I paſſed. You have declared in ma- 
ny papers, that your greateſt delights are thoſe of tlie 
© eye, which I do not doubt but I ſhall gratify with as 
© beautiful objects as yours ever beheld. If caſtles, foreſts, 
© ruins, fine women, and graceful men, can pleaſe you, I 
© dare promiſe you much ſatisfaction, if you will appear at 
© my auction on Friday next. A fight is, I ſuppoſe, as 
_ © gfateful to a SPECTATOR, as a treat to another per- 
© ton. and therefore I hope you will pardon this invitation 


„ 


"= K, : 1 85 
Your m9 ubedient bumble. ſervant, 
No. 68. Friday, May 18. 
Nes duo turba fumus: Oviv. Met. I. I. v. 335. 5 


We two are a multitude. 


NE would think that the larger the company is 
2 in which we are engaged, the greater variety of 
thoughts and ſubjects would be ſtarted in diſcourſe : but in- 
ſtead of this, we find that converſation is never ſo much 
ſtraitened and confined as in numerous aſſemblies. When 
a multitude meet together upon any ſubject of diſcourſe, 
their debates are taken up chiefly with forms and general 
poſitions; nay, if we come into a more contracted aſſem- 
bly of men and women, the talk generally runs upon the 
weather, faſhions, news, and the like public topics. In 
proportion as converſation gets into clubs and knots of 
triends, it deſcends into particulars, and grows more free 
ad nnd communicative: but the moſt open, inſtructive, and _ 
unreſerved diſcourſe, is that which paſſes between two per- 
ſions who are familiar and intimate friends. On theſe oc- 
cCaſions, a man pives a looſe to every paſſion and every 
thought that is uppermoſt, diſcovers his moſt retired opt- 
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nions of perſons and things, tries the beauty and ſtren 
Of his ſentiments, and and expokes ti whole foul 10 the exe 
| mination of his. friend. 

Tor v was the firſb who obſerved, that friendſhip im- 
proves happineſs and abates miſery, by cho dendiBeg of cur | 
Joy and dividing of our grief; a thought in which he hath 

E. followed ; all the eſſayers upon friendſhip, that 
buave written ſince his time. Sir Francis Bacon has fine ly 
deſcribed other advantages, or, as he calls them, fruits of 


_ - friendſhip: and indeed there is no ſubjeR of morality which 


| hos bang beige handled. and more exhauſted than this. A- 
mong the ſeveral fine e 4 which have been ſpoken of it, 
I ſhatlſbe g leave to quote ſome out of a very antient author, 
wrhoſe Wr Ar regarded by our modern wits as one 
pon molt lining wen of — Ps that is extant, if it 
under the name of a Confucius, or of any cele- 
| — Grecian philoſopher: I mean the little apocryphal 
treatiſe, entituled, The wiſdom of the ſon of Sirach. How 
— has he deſcribed the art of making friends, by.an o- 
and affable behaviour > and laid down that pre- 
_ ich a late excellent author has delivered as his own, 
> That we ſhould haye many well-wiſhers, but few friends.” 
Sweet language will N Friends, and a fair-ſpeaking 


tongue will increaſe kind greetings. Be in peace with ma- 


ny, nevertheleſs have but one counſellor of a thouſand. With 
what prudence dees he 'caution. us: in the choice of our 
friends? And with what ſtrokes of nature (I could almoſt | 
ſay of humour) has he deſcribed the behaviour of a. trea- 
cherous and ſelf-intereſted: friend ?. ¶ thou wouldſt get a 
friend, prove him firſt, and be not haſly to credit him: for 
eme man is @ friend for his own occaſion, and will. not a- 
bide in the day of thy trouble. And there is a friend, who 
being turned to enmity and ſtrife wil] diſcover thy reproach. 
Again, Some friend is, a companion at the table, and will 


not continue in the day of thy afflition : but in thy proſpe= 


rity he will be as thyſelf, and will be bold over. thy ſervants. 

| If thou be brought low he will he againſt thee, and hide 
himſelf from thy face. What can be more ſtrong and point- 

ed than the following verſe? Separate ae, from : 


enemies, and take heed of thy friends. In the next words 


be particularizes one of thoſe fruits of friendſhip which is 
| delerided at wy. by the two famous authors above- 
5 mentioned, 
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mentioned, and falls into a general elogium of friendſhip, . 
Which is very juſt as well as very ſublime. A Faithful 
Friend is a ſtrong defence; and he that hath found ſuch.an 
one, hath found a treaſure, Nothing doth countervail a 
Faithſul friend, and his excellency is unvaluable. A faithe 
ful friend is the medicine of life ; and they that fear the 
Lord ſhall find him. Whoſo feareth the Lord ſhall direct 
his friendſhip aright ; fer as he is, ſo ſhall bis neighbour, 
that is, his friend, be 40%. I do not remember to have 
met with any ſaying that has pleaſed me more than that 
of a friend's being the medicine of life, to expreſs the effi- 
cacy of friendſhip in healing the pains and anguifh which 
naturally cleave to our exiſtence in this world; and am 
wonderfully pleaſed with the turn in the laſt ſentence, that 
a virtuous man ſhall as a bleſſing meet with a friend who. _ 
is as virtuous as himſelf. There is another ſaying in the 
fame author, which would have been very much admired: 
in an heathen writer; For/ate not. an old friend, for the _ 
new is not comparable to him: a new friend is as neu 
wine; when jt is old thou ſhalt drink it with pleaſure- 
With what ſtrength of alluſion, and force of thought, has 
he deſcribed. the breaches and violations of friendſhip? 
I has caſteth a ftone at the birds, frayeth them away ; and 
he that upbraideth his fric::d, breaketh friendſhip. Tho” 
thou draweſt a fword at a friend yet deſpair not, for there 
may be a returning to favour : if thou haſt opened thy mouth 
_ againſt thy friend, ſear not, for there may be a reconcilia- 
tion; except for upbraiding, or pride, or diſclging of ſe- 
 crets, or a treacherous wound ; fer, fer theſe things every 
Friend will depart, We may obſerve in this and ſeveral 
other precepts in this author, thoſe little familiar inſtances 
and illuſtrations which are ſo much admired in the moral: 
writings of Horace and Epictetus. There. are very beau- 
tiful inſtances. of this nature in the following paſſages, 
_ which are Iikeways written upon the ſame ſubject: II ho 
diſcovereth ſecrets,  Ioſeth his credit, and ſhall never find a, 
friend to his mind. Love thy friend, and be faithful un- 
to him : but if thou bewraycſt his ſecrets, follow no more aj>- 
ter bim; for as a man hath deſtroyed his enemy, ſo haſt 
thou boft the love of thy friend; as one that letteth a bird go 
out of bis band, . ſo haſt thou let thy friend go, and ſhatt not 
 getihim again : follow after him no more, for he is tos fur 
23 5 


Haſt ſo much wit, * 
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be is as a roe eſcaped out of the ſnare. As for a 

ound it may be bound up, and after reviling there may 

be reconciliation ; but be that bewrayeth — „i wwith- 
out Hope. 


Aux the ſeverat-qualifications of a od friend, this 


wiſe man has very juſtly ſingled aut conft y and faith-. 


fulneſs as the — ar} to theſe, others —4 added vir- 


tue, knowledge, diſcretion, equality in, age and fortune, 
and as Cicero call it, marum comitas, a plealantneſs of 


temper. If I were to give my opinion upon ſuch an ex-- 


hauſted ſubjeR, I ſhould join ta theſe other qualifications a 


certain equability or evenneſs of behaviour. A man often 


contracts. a friendſhip with one whom perhaps he does not 1 : 


find out till after a year's converſation ; when on a ſudden 


fame latent il humour breaks out upon him, which he ne- 


ver difrovered*or ſuſpected at bis firft entering into. an in- 


timacy with him. There are ſeveral perſons wha in ſome 
certain periods of their lives are inexpreſſibly agreeable, f|| 
and in others as odious and deteſtable. Martial has given 


ccc i 
ing epigram: 


 Diffcilis, facilis, jacundur, 1 es EY 


Nec tecum, poſſum vivere, nec fine te. Epig. 47. 1. 12. R 


In al hy humour, . grave or mellow, . 
'Thou'rt ſuch a touchy, Faber — 

vs and ſpleen about thee, 
There is no living with. thee, nor without thee. 


| It is very uplucky for a man to be entangled in a friend 


thip one, aha by theſe changes and viciſſitudes of 


1 ron Aron ſometimes amiable and ſometimes odious: and as 


moſt men are at ſome times in an 2dmirable frame and diſ- 7 
poſition of mind, it ſhould be one of the. greateſt taſks. of 
wiſdom to keep ourſelves well when we are fo, and never 


| 29 go out of that which is the agrecable part of our cha. 
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No. be. Saturday, May 19. 


Hicſe Zoetes, ilic veniunt felicius uve : 
Arborei ſztus alibi, atque injuſſa 53 
Cramina. Nonne . croceos ut Tmolus odores, 
India mittit ebur, molles ſua thura Sabaei ? 
A Cbalybes nudi ferram, viroſaque Pontus. 
Caſtorea, Eliadum palmos Epirus equarum ? 
Continuo has leges æternaque ſedera certis 
Impoſuit natura locis— —= VIRG. Georg. I. v. 54. 


This ground with Bacchus, that auith Ceres faits ; | 
' That other loads the trees with happy fruits; 
A fourth with graſs, unbidden, decks the ground; 
Thus Tmolus is with yellow Ja Fron crown'd ; 
India black ebon and white iv'ry bears; = 

Aud ſoft Idume weeps her od rauf tears : 
Thus Pontus ſends her beaver ſtones from * 
And naked Spaniards,temper ſteel for war: 

Epirus for i' Elean chariot breeds 

(In hopes of palms) a race of running 1 . 
This is th'eriginal contract; theſe the laws 


. 2 nature, and by nature i cauſe. Dx y DEN... 


HERE is no place in the town which I fo much 
love to. frequent as the Koyal-Exchange. It gives 
me TG ſatisfaction, and in ſome meaſure pratifies my. 
vanity, as I am an Engliſhman, to ſee ſo rich an aſſembly 
df countrymen and foreigners conſulting together upon — : 
private buſmeſs of mankind, and making this metropolis 

a kind of Emporium for the "whole earth. I muſt confeſs. 
Took upon High-Change to be a great council, in which 


all conſiderable nations have their repreſentatives. Fac- 


tors in the trading world are what ambaſſadors are in the 
politic world; they nepatiate affairs, conclude treaties, and 
maintain a good correſpondence between thoſe wealthy ſo- 
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cieties of men that are divided from one another by ſeas | 


and oceans, or live on the different extremities of a conti- - 
nent. I have often been pleaſed to hear diſputes adjuſted . 
between * and an alderman of Lan- 


| - >,» ape SEE 
—— — — — — . * * - 


and different 
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dor, or to ſee a ſubje of the great Mogul entering into a 

tague with one of the Czar of Muſcovy.. I am infinitely 

delighted in mixing with theſe ſeveral miniſters of com- 
merce, as they are diſtinguiſhed by their different walks 
languages: ſometimes I am juſtled among a 
body of Armenians : ſometimes I am loſt in a croud of 
Jews ; and ſometimes make one in a groupe of Dutchmen.. 


I am a Dane, Swede, or Frenchman at different times; or 


rather fancy myſelf like the old philoſopher, who upon be- 


ing aſked what countryman he was, replied, that he was 


a citizen. of the world. | | 
Tuo I very frequently viſit this buſy multitude of 
people, I am known to no body there but my friend Sir 
ANDREW, who often ſmiles upon me as he ſees me buſtl- 
ing in the croud, but at the ſame time connives at my pre- 
ſence without taking any further notice of me. There is 


indeed a merchant of Egyyt, who juſt. knows me by ſight, 
having formerly remitted me ſome money to Grand Cai- 
, but as I am not verſed in the modern Ctic, our con- 


ferences go no further than a bow. and a grimace. 
_ Fn1s grand ſcene of buſineſs gives me an infinite vari- 


_ ety of ſolid and fubſtantial.entertainments. As I am a great 
lover of mankind, my heart naturally overflows with plea- 
ure at the faght of a proſperous and happy multitude, in- 


ſomuch that at many public ſolemnities 1 cannot forbear 


expreſſing my joy with tears that have ſtoln down my 


cheeks. For this reaſon I am wonderfully delighted to ice - 


| ſuch a body of men thriving in their own private fortuncs,, 


and at the fame time promoting the public ſtock ; or in o- 


ther words, raiſing cſtates for their own families, by bring- 


mg into their own country whatever is wanting, and car-- 


_ Tying out of it whatever is ſuperfluous. _ rs 
_ © NaTvuRE ſeems to have taken a particular care to difſe- 
minate her bleſſings among the different regions of the 
world, with an eye to this mutual intercourle and traffic 
among mankind, that the natives of the ſeveral. parts of the 
globe might have a kind of dependence upon one anot ber, = 
and be united together by their common imeicſt. Almoſt 
cvery Degree produces ſomet ling peculiar to it. The food 


often grows in one country, and the fauce in another. 


The fruits of Portugal are corrected by the products of Bar. 
badoes : the infuſion of a Chia plant fweetened with we - 


+ 
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pith of an Indian cane. The Philippine iſlands give a fla. 
vour to our European bowls. The ſingle dreſs of a wo- 
man of quality is often the product of an hundred climates. 
The muff and the fan come together from the different ends 
of the earth. The ſcarf is ſent from the Torrid Zone, and 
the tippet from beneath the Pole. The brocade petticoat 


liles out of the mines of Peru, and the diamond necklace 


| andickt 


out of the bowels of Indaſtan. 1 F | 
IF we conſider our own _—y in its natural proſpect, 
without any of the benefits and advantages of commerce, 


what a. barren uncomfortable ſpot of carth falls to our 
hare ! Natural hiſtorians tell us, that no fruit grows origi- 
nally among us, beſides hips and baws, acorns and pig- 
nuts, with other delicacies of the like nature; that our 
climate of itſelf, and without the aſſiſtances of art, can 


make no further advances towards a plumb than to a ſfloe, 


and carries an apple to no greater a perfection than a crab: 
that our melons, our peaches, our figs, our apricots, and 
"cherries, are ſtrangers among us, imported in different a- 
ges, and naturalized in our Exgliſh gardens : and that they 
would all degenerate and fall away into the traſh of our 
own e ee were wholly neglected by the planter, 
o the mercy of our ſun and ſoil. Nor has traffic 


more enriched our vegetable world, than it has improved 5 


the whole face of nature among us. Our ſhips are laden. 
with the harveſt of every climate: our tables are ſtored 


Vith ſpices, and oils, and wines: our rooms are filled with 


pyramids of china, and adorned with the workmanſhip of 
Japan: our morning's draught comes to us from the re- 

moteſt corners of the earth: we repair our bodies by the 
drugs of America, and repoſe ourſelves under Indian ca- 


nopies. My friend Sir Ax DRE calls the vineyards of 


France our gardens; the ſpice- iſlands, our hot- beads x tlie 
Perſiuns our ſilk-weavers, and the Chineſe our potters. 


Nature indeed furniſhes us with the bare neceſſaries of life, | 


but traffic gives us a great variety of what is. uſeful, and 


| at the fame time ſupplies us with every 2 bn. 


venient and ornamental. Nor is it the le 


part of this 


our happineſs, that whilſt we enjoy the remoteſt products 
[of the North and South, we are free from thoſe extremi- 

_ ties of weather which give them birth; that our eyes are 
refreſhed with the green fields of Britain, at the ſame _ 


— 
* a 


—— — ll ·˖ͤ m2 


* 
| 
| 
1 

| 
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that our palates ae feaſled with Friits that riſe between the 


_ tropics. 


Fox theſe reaſons there are not more uſeful members in 
a common-wealth than merchants. They knit mankind 


together in a mutual intercourſe of good offices, diſtribute 


the gifts of nature, find work for the poor, add wealth to 
the rich, and magnificence to the great. Our Engli/hmer- 


cChant converts the tin of his own country into gold, and | 


exchanges his wool for rubies. The Mahometans are 
clothed in our Britiſh manufacture, and the inhabitants of 
the frozen Zone warmed with the fleeces of our ſheep. 
WHEN I have been upon the Change, 1 have often fan- 
cied one of our old kings ſtanding in perſon, where he is 


_ repreſented in effigy, and looking down upon the wealth Fa 


concourſe of people with which that place is every day fil 


ed. In this caſe, how would he be ſurprized to hear al! 
the languages of E urope Tpoken in this little ſpot of his for- 


mer dominions, and to ſce fo many private men, who in 


| bis time would Have been the vaſſals of ſome powerful ba- 2 


ron, negotiating like princes for greater ſums of money 


than were formerly to be met with in the royal treatury 1 
Trade, without enlarging the Britiſh territories, has gi- 
ven us a kind of additional empire: it has multiplied the 


number of the rich, made our landed eſtates infinitely more 


valuable than they were formerly, and added to them an 
acceſſion of as ſtates as valughlc as ; the lands them- 
CS * 


2 No. 70. | Mende, May 21. 


Inter dum * re@Qum videt. Hon. Ep. I. 1. 2.v-63. : 
Sometimes the vulgar fee and Jade aright. 


x Fj HEN travelled, I took a particulzr delight in her- 


ing the ſongs and fables that are come father 


to ſon, and are moſt in vogue among the common people 
of the countries through which I paſſed; for it is impoſſible 
that any thing ſhould be univertally taſted and approved 
by a multitude, tho' they are only the rabble of a nation THE 
wr bath not in it * peculiar _ bop” leaſe ant 


_ gratify 


* 
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the mind of man. Human nature is the ſame in all 
rcabnable creatures ; and whatever falls in with it, will 
meet with admirers amongſt readers of all qualities and con- 
ditions. - Moliere, as we are told by Monſieur Boileau, 
uſed to read all his comedies to an old woman who was 
his houſe-keeper, as ſhe fat with him at her work by the 
chimney-corner ; and could foretel the ſucceſs of his play 
in the theatre, from the reception it met at his fire-ſide: 
for he tells us the audience always followed the old wo- 
man, and never failed to laugh in the ſame place. 
I x xow nothing which more ſhews the eſſential and in- 


| herent perfection of ſimplicity of thought, above that which _ 


I call the Gothic manner in writing, than this, that the 
firſt pleaſes all Kinds of palates, and the latter only ſuch as 

| have ſom to themſelves a wrong artificial taſte upon little 
fanciful authors and writers of epigram. Homer, Virgil, 
or Milton, ſo far as the language of their poems is under- 


| ſtood, will pleaſe a reader of plain common ſenſe, who _ 


would neither reliſh nor comprehend an epigram of Mar- 
tial, or a poem of Cowley : fo, on the contrary, an ordinary 
| ſang or ballad that is the delight of the common people, 
cannot fail to pleaſe all ſuch readers as are not unqualiticd | 
for the entertainment by their affectation or ignorance); 


and the reaſon is plain, becauſe the fame paintings of na- 


ture which recommend it to the moſt ordinary reader, will 
| appear beautiful to the molt refined. 

Tux old ſong of Chem-Chaſe is the favourite ballad of ä 
the common people of England, and Ben fobnſon uſed to 
ay he had rather have been the author of it than of all his 

"MW geka. Sir Philip Sidney in his diſcourſe of poctry ſpæaks 
of it in the following words, I never heard the old ſong of 
Piercy and Douglas, that I. found nat my heart more moved 
than with a trumpet ; and yet it is ſung by ſciue blind crou- 
der with no rougher voice than rude tile; which being 
E evil apparelled in the duſt and cobweb of that uncivil 
age, what would it work trimmed in the gorgeous eloguence 
/ Pindar? For my own part, I am fo profeſſed an admirer 
of this antiquated ſong, that I ſhall give my reader a critique 
5 upon it, without any further apology for ſo doing. 


Tux greateſt modern critics have laid it down as a rule, 


l that an heroic poem ſhould be founded upon ſome i import- 
aut . of morality, A to the conſtitution of the 
| 3 5 "country 


3 


Mt 
i 
| 


tt 
* 
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country in which the poet writes. Homer and Virgil have 
farmed their plans in this view. As Greece was a collecti- 


on of many governments, who ſuffered very much among 
themſelves, and gave the Per/ian emperor, who was their 


common enemy, many advantages over them by their mu- 


| tual jealouſies and animoſities, Homer, in order to eſtabliſh 


among them an union, which was ſo neceſſary for their 


_ ſafety, grounds his poem upon the difcords of the ſeveral 


Grecian princes who were engaged in aconfederacy againſt 
an Afiatic prince, and the ſeveral advantages which the 
enemy gained by ſuch their diſcords. At the time the poem 


wee are now treating of was written, the diſſenſions of the 
barons, who were then ſo many petty princes, ran very 
high, whether they quarrelled among themſelves, or with 


their neighbours, and produced unſpeakable calamities to 
the country; the poet, to deter men from ſuch unnatural 


_ contentions, deſcribes a bloody battle and dreadful ſcene of 
| death, occaſioned by the mutual feuds which reigned in 
the families of an Engliſh and Scotch nobleman: that he 


defigned this for the inſtruction of his poem, we may learn 
from his four laſt lines, in which, after the example of the 


modern tragedians, he draws from it a precept for the be · 


i Cod ſave the ting, and 615 the land 
In plenty, joy, and peace: 


And grant henceforth that foul debate 
| *Twwixt noblemen may ceaſe, 


Tux next point obſerved by the preateſt heroic poets, 
|. hath been to celebrate perſons and actions which do honour 
to their country: thus Virgil's hero was the founder of 
Rome, Homer's a prince of Greece; and for this reaſon Vas 
lerius Flaccus and Statius, who were both Romans, might || 
be juſtly derided for having choſen the expedition of the |} 
Golden fleece, and the Wars of Thebes, for the ſubjects of | 
their epic . OS e . 
Tux poet before us has not only found out an heroin | * 
dis own country, but raiſes the reputation of it by ſeveral 
beautiful incidents. The Engliſh are the firſt who take the | 
ſield, and the laſt who quit it. The Engliſh bring only ff | 
tcen hundred to the battle, the Scotch two thouſand. The | 4 
Engliſh keep Go held with fifty-three; the Scotch retire 
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with fifty-five : all the reſt on each fide being lain in battle. 
——— — 2 fs kink, is the 

— manner in which the Scotch and Engliſh kings re- 

ceive the news of this fight, c 

who'commanded in it. | 


This news was brought to Edinburgh, 
pere Scotland's king did reign, 
That brave earl Douglas ſuddenly 


Was with an arrow ſlain. 


D heavy news ling James did ſay, 
Scotland can witneſs be, 
J have not any captain more 
@f ſuch account as he. | 
Lite tidings to king Henry came | 
Mitbin as ſhort a ſpace, ED : 
That Piercy of Northumberland cl 
Was Hain in Chevy-Chaſe. 5 
Nou Gad be with him, ſaid our king, 
Sith "twill no better be, 
Truſt T have in my ram 
Five hundred as good as he. 


| 7: et ſhall not Scot nor Scotland ſay 
But T will vengeance take, 
And be avenged on them all 
For brave lord Piercy's ſake, _ 
This vow full well the king perform's | . 
After on Humble-down, 
in one day fifty knights were ſſain, 
With lords of great renown, © 
And of the reſt of ſmall account 
Did many thouſands die, dc. | 


At the ſame time that our poet ſhews a laudable a We 


to his countrymen, he repreſents the Scots after a manner 
not unbecoming ſo bold and brave a people. 


Earl Douglas ona oy = ns as 
'  - Moſt like a baron bold, 
ade foremoſt of the company, 

_ = armour ſhoes like gold. 


Vo. I. „„ OF „ 
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His ſentiments and actions are way ſuitable to an 


hero. One of us two, fays he, m t die: I am an carl as 
well as yourſelf, bo that you can have no pretence for re- 
fuſing the combat: however, ſays he, it is pity, and in- 
deed would be a fin, that fo many innocent men ſhould 


periſh for our ſakes, rather * 
Et thus I ont-braved be, 
 Oneof us two ſhall die; 
I know thee well, an earl thou art, 
Lord Piercy, fo am J. 
But truſt me, Piercy, pity it were, 
And great offence, to hill 


Any of Theſe our harmleſs men, 
For they have done no ill. 


Let thou and I the battle try, 
Ad ſet our men aſide: 
Accurnſi be be, lord Piercy ſaid, 
By whom this is deny d. 


Wann theſe brave men had diſtinguiſhed A in 


the battle and in ſingle combat with each other, in the 
midſt of a generous parly, full of heroic ſentiments, the 
Scotch earl falls; and with his dying words encourages 
his men to revenge his death, repreſenting to them, as che 
molt bitter circumſtance of it, that his rival faw him fall. 


With that there came an arrow keen Y 
 _ Out of an Engliſh bow, 
_ Which ſtruct earl Douglas to the hr 

A deep and deadly blow: 


| Who never ſpoke more words than ad 
_ Fight on, my merry men all, 
| For why, my life is at an end, 


Lord Piercy ſees my fall. 


rep men, in the language of i is no more cam —ů 
a chearful word for companions and fellow-ſoldiers. A 


paſſage in the eleventh book of Virgil's Eneidi is very 


: much to be admired, where Camilla in her laſt agonies, in- 5 
ſtead of weeping over the wound ſhe had received, as one 


0h hee IR NIH CORE IE Br conſiders ” 


mo 
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only, like the hero of whom we are now ſpeaking, how 
the battle ſhould be continued after her death. 


Tum fic expirans Accam ex equalibus unam 

| Mlloquitur ; da ante alias que ſola Camille, 

_ Dricum partiri curas; atque hec ita fatur : 
Hattenus, Acca ſoror, potui ; nunc vulnus acerbum 
Conficit, et tenebris nigreſcuni omnia circum : 
 Effuge, et hac Turno mandata noviſſima perfer; 
Succedat pugnæ, Troanoſque arceat urbe : 


Jamque vale, —— AN. 11. v. 820. . 


A gathering miſt o es her chearful eyes, 
And from her cheeks the roſy colour flies, 
Then turns to her, whom, of her female train, 
She truſted moſt, and thus ſhe ſpeaks with pain. 
 Feca, tis paſt! he ſwims before my light, 
 Inexorable death, and claims his right. 
Bear my laſt words to Turnus, fly with _ - 
And bid him timely to my charge lucceed: 
Repel the T! ian, and the town relieve: „ 
Farewel.—— 25 Darpzx. 


TURNUS did tl lack nam; tho' our 
poet ſeems to eee Turnus + Fehn the | 


: | 25 verſe, 
Lord Pierey ſees my fall. 
—Vicifti, et victum tendere palmas 
Auſonii videre— Ax. 12. v. 930. 


| The Latian chiefs have ſeen me beg my life Davpen 


Fara Piercy's lamentation over his enemy is generous , 
beautiful, and paſſionate; I muſt only caution the reader 
not to let the fim plicity of the ſtile, which one may well 


pardon in ſo old a poet, e's him _ at- 
neſcs of the thought, wy 


Then leaving li iſe, earl Piercy took 
De dead man by the hand, 7 
And aid, Earl Douglas, for thy li fe 
Would 1 tad ef * . 


ye of this * —— 
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O Chriſt ! my very heart doth bleed 
With forrow for thy ſake ; 
For ure a more renowned knight 
Miſchance did never take. 


That beautiful ne, Takin the dead man hy the hand, will 
put the reader in mind of Eneas's behaviour towards L. 


D he himſelf had ſlaln as he came 10 the reſcue of 


his aged father. 


: ” vero. ut 2 vidit morientir, et ora, 1 
Ora modis Anchiſiades pallentia miris. 


— Ty * de anne, tetendit. — 
AN. 10. v. 822, 

The pious prince beheld young Lauſus dead; 

He griev'd, * — his hand, and fad, FR 
Davypex.. 


T $HALL take anther opporuniry toconfder the ther . 


No. 71. vgl May : 22. 


— 1 juſſt amor. ours. er. 4. v. 10. 
Lee bid me aorite. | 


\HE emire « aa ak as | - 
work, that they who deſpair of it ſhould think f 


a les difficult taſk, and only attempt to regulate them, 
But there is a third. thing which may contribute not only 
—= 3 4 „ and that is 


22 to 2. greater elrgance, than we receive 
chew 4 i 


When the paſſion is love, this work | 
is performed in Innocent, tho rude and uncultivated 


minds, by the mere force and dignity of the object. There 
are forms which naturally ereate reſpect in the beholders, 
and at once inflame and challile the imagination. Such an 
Impreſſion as this gives an immediate ambition to deſerve, | 
| ** to pleaſe. This cauſe and TR. 


Leſcrib- | 
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He whiſtled as he went, for want of thought, 
he makes him fall into the following { 
influence upon him ſo excellently, t 


n happen'd on a ſummer's holiday | 
That to the greemwood-ſhade he took bis way; 
His quarter af, which he cou'd ne er forſake, 
Hung half before, and half behind bis back, 
He trudg'd along unknowing what he ſought, 
And whiſiled as he went, for want of thought. 
By chance conducted, or by thirſt conſtrain d, 
The deep receſſes of the grove be gain dl? 
Where in a plain, deſended by the wood, 
Crept thro' the matted graſs a chryſtal flood, 
By which an alabaſter fountain flood: _ 
And on the margin of the fount was laid, 
( Attended by her flaves) a fleeping maid, 


deſcribed by Mr. Dryden, in the fable of Cimon and 1phi- 
_ genia, After he has gepreſemted Cimon ſo ſtupid, that 


ſcene, and ſhews its : 5 
t it appears as natu- 


N 


Lite Dian, and her nymphs, when tir d with ſport, 


To reſt by cool Eurotas they reſort: 
| The dame herſelf the goddeſs well expreſs'd, 
Net more diſtinguiſh'd by her purple veſt, 
Than by the charming features of her face, 
Aud even in ſlumber a ſuperior grace: _ 
Her comely limbs compos d with decent care, 
Her body ſhaded with a flight cymarr;_ 
Her boſom to the view was only bare : 
The fanning wind upon her boſom blows, 
To meet the fanning wind the boſom roſe ; 


repoſe. | 
| The fool of nature flood with ſlupid eyes, 
And gaping mouth, that teſtify'd ſurprize, 
Fix'd on her face, nor could remove his fights, 4 
Neu as he was to love, and novice in delight 3 
Long mute he flood, and, leaning on his ſtaff, 
His wonder witneſi'd with an idiot laugh; 


2 


| The fanning wind and purling ſtreams continue her C 


Then would have ſpoke, but by his glimm'rinp ſenſe 


Til found his want of woras, and fear'd offence : 


Z 3 


Doubted 
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Doubted for what he war he ſhould be known, 
8B y bis clown-accent,. and bis country tone. 


Bur left this fine deſcripti gele- Bee a 1 
1, and 


as the creation of that great maſter, Mr. D 
Z an account of what Lt ever . 
I ſhall give you, verbatim, the epiſtle of an enamoured 
footman in the country to his miſtreſs. Their ſirnames 

| ſhall not be inſerted, becauſe their paſſion demands a greater 
reſpect than is.due to their quality. James is ſervant ih a 
great family, and Elizabeth waits upon the daughter of one 
as numerous, ſome miles off. of her lover. James, before he 
| beheld Betty, was vain of his ſtrength, . a rough wreſtler, 

and quarrelſom cudgel-player ; Betty, a public dancer at 


may-poles, a romp at ſtool-ball: ke always following idle : 


women, ſhe playing among the peaſants: be a-country-. 
bully, ſhe a country coquette. But love has made her can- 
ſtantly in har miſtreſs's chamber, where the young lady 


_ gratifies a ſecret paſſion of her own, by making Betty talk. = 


of James and James is become a conſtant waiter near 8 
bis maſter's apartment, in reading, as well as he can, ro- 


manges. I cannot learn who MN is, who, it ſeems, walk-. 


ed ten mile to carry the angry meſſage. which e occa· 5 
| fon to wha, follows. ” 8 2 


To ELIZABET H— : 


07 DEAB BETTY, : . | May 14. 11. 
EMEMBER —_ who lyes bleed- 
R ing at the wounds Cupid made with the arrows he 
| bs „ eee N per- 
© Nav more, with the token you ſent me for my love ; 
4 1 our ſweet perſon; which was your 
© baſe reſpects conditions; when, alas! there is 
Y 10 ll Gdüeg pally wg 


: all love and 


« purity, clpecaally to your * * but all this] | 5 


nuke a8 

| « Bur the fad and diſinal news which Molly brought me 
track me to the heart, which was, it ſeems, and is your | 

« | W conditius for wy love and reſets to you. _ 
5 
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bon -ſhe told me, if I came forty times to you, you 
c. would not ſpeak with r, which words I am re 1 is a 
6. great grief to me. 
Nov, my dear, if I may not be permitted to your 
_ © fweet company, and to have the happineſs of peaking with 
be your ſweet perſon, - I beg the favour of you ta accept of 
this my ſecret mind and thoughts, which hath ſo ng 
© lodged in my breaft.: the which if you do not accept, I. 
_ © believe will go nigh to break my heart. 
Fon indeed, my dear, I love you above all the bau- 
© ties erer faw in all my life.” 
Tux young gentleman, and my maſter's daughter, the. 


0 Londoner that is come dewn to her, fat in the ar- 
marry 


4 bour moſt part of laſt night. Oh dear Betty, muſt the 


© .nightingale ſing to thoſe who marry for money, and nov 


© to us true lovers! Oh my dear Betty, that we could meet 


this night where we uſed to do in the wood. 


Nov, my dear, if I may not have the bleſſing ofkilling. 

© your fweet lips, I beg I may have the happinels af kiſſing 
| 2 hand, with a few lines from your dear ſelf, pre 
ſented by w hom you pleaſe or think fit. I believe, if time 
< would permit me, I could write all day: but the time 
being ſhort, and paper little, x no more gs never 
Cc. failing lover till deah, James 


Poon James) ſince his time 21 paper were ſo Nl „ 
that have more than I can uſe well of both, will put the 

ſentiments of his kind letter (che ftile of which ſeems to be 
confuſed with . ſcraps he had got in hearing and reading 
whathe ET ORE Ions what be meant Es: 


Dran Caron, 
AN you then neglect * whio has "TIM all tis re- 
cceations and enjoyments, to pine away his life in 

thinking of you ? When I do fo, you appear more amiable 
to me than Venus does in the moft beautiful deſcription- 
that ever was made of ker. All this kindneſs you return 
with an accuſation, that I do- not love you: but the con- 
trary is ſo manifeſt, that I cannot think you in earneſt. But 


Z the certainty given me in your meſſage by Melly, that you 


doc not love me, is what robs me of all comfort. She 


fays you will not ſee me: if you can have ſo much cruelty, 
| a leaſt write to me, that I may Kili the impreſſion made 


by 


> 
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by your fair hand. I love you above all and, in 
my condition, what you took upon with nce is to 


me the moſt exquiſite pleaſure or pain. Our young lad 
| — gemleman London, who are to marry for 


hey have heard lovers do ſo. Oh 


Betty! could I hear thoſe rivulets murmur, and birds fing | 


while you ſtood near me, how little ſenſible ſhould I be 
that we are both ſervants, that there is any thing on earth 
above us. Oh W 


ll death itſelf. . JAMES. 
„ By the words . Janes means in a 
e in a man Inconftancy. 3 
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ena, immorrale manet, multoſque per annot 
: Stat fortuns domus, et avi numerantur auorum. 


Vixs. . 4+ v. 208. 


- Ty — 1.1 in fare ſucceſſion reigns, 
The fortune of the family remains, 0 
And "= £5 * the long w contains.” + 


, DRY DEN. 

A — 1 my reader a account of ſe. 

ver clubs both antient and modern, 
; to have troubled him with any more nar- 

5 whe way Hy eter but I have lately received informa- 
on of a club which I can call neither antient nor modern, 


| that I dare ſay will be no leſs ſurpriſin to my reader than | 
nt was to myſelf; for which reaſon I communicate it 


| to thepublic as one of the greateſt curioſities in its kind. = 
_ _ A FRIEND of mine com of a tradeſman who is 
related to him, after having repr nted him as a very idle 


worthleſs fellow, who neglected his family, and ſpent moſt 


af his time over a bottle, told me, to conclude his charac= _ 


ter, that he was a member of the Everlaſiing Club. So ve- 
odd a title raiſed my curioſity to inquire into the nature 


| of a club that had ſuch a ſounding name ; ; Upon which my 0 
ae e account. 5 THE. 


WW... - 
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g * HE Everlaſling Club confiſts of a hundred members, 


ho divide the whole twenty-four hours among them 
in ſuch. a manner, that the club fits day and night from one 
end of the year to another; no party preſuming to riſe till 
they are relieved by thoſe who are in courſe to ſucceed 
them. By this means a member of the Everlaſting Club 


never wants. company; for tho he is not upon duty himſelf, 


be is ſure to find ſome who are: ſo that if be be diſpoled 
to take a whet, a nooning, an evening's.dreught, or a bottle 


after midnight, he goes to the club, and finds a. knot of 
friends to his mind. 


Ir is a maxim in this club, that the ſteward never dies; 


for as they ſucceed one another by way of rotation, no 


man is to quit the great elbow-chair which ſtands at the- 
upper-end of the table, till his ſucceſſor is in a readineſs to 


$1] it ;, inſomuch that there has not been a. Jede vacante in 


the memory of man. 


Tuis club was inſtituted towards the end (or, as ſome 5 


of them ſay, about the middle) of the civil wars, and con- 
tinued without interruption till the time of the great fire, 


which burnt them out, and diſperſed them for "ſeveral 
weeks. The ſteward at that time maintained his poſt till he 
had like to have been blown up with a neighbouring-houſe,, _ 
(which was demoliſhed in order to. ſtop the fire ;) and 
would not leave the chair at laſt, till he had emptied all 
the bottles upon the table, and received repeated directi- 


ons from the club to withdraw himſelf. This ſteward is.fre- 
_ quently talked of in the club, and looked upon by every 
member of it as a greater man than the famous captain 


mentioned in my lord Clarendon, who was burnt in his 
ſhip becauſe he would not quit it without orders. It is ſaid 
| — towards the cloſe of 1700, being the great year of ju- 


dilee, the club had it under conſideration whe her they 
Gould break up or continue their ſeſhon ; but after many 
| ſpeeches and debates, it was at length agreed to fit out the 


- ether century. This reſolution pa i a general club ne- 


mine contradicente. | 
HavinG given this ſhort account of the inflitution and 


continuation of the Everlaſting Club, I ſhould here endea- 


our to * of the manners — 
| me 


I 
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ſeveral members, which I ſhall do according to the beſt | 


lights I have received in this matter. 

Ir a by their books in general, that, fince their 

firſt inſtitution, they have ſmoked fifty tun of tobacco, 
drank thirty thouſand butts of ale, one thouſand hog(- 


| 1 , two hundred barrels of brandy, and a 
| Kilderkin of 


5 beer. There has been like ways a great 
conſumption of cards. It is allo faid, that they obſerve the 


law in Ben Fobnſon's club, which orders the fire to be al- 


ways kept in, (focus perennis eſto) as well for the conve- 
nience of lighting their pipes, as to cure the dampneſs of 


the chub-room. have an old woman in the nature 
of a veſtal, whoſe it is to cheriſh and perpetuate 


— the fire which burns from generation to generation, and 


has ſeen the glak-houſe fires in and out above an bundred | 


times. 
Taz E * Club treats all other cubs with an eye 


of contempt, and talks even of the Xit-Cat and October as 


of a couple of upſtarts. Their ordinary diſcourſe (as much _ 


as I have been able to learn of it) turns altogether upon 


ſuch adventures as have paſſed in their own aſſembly; of 


members who have ahem! the glaſs in their turns for aweck 


together, without ſtirring out of the club; of others who 
have ſmoked an hundred pipes at a fitting ; of others who 


have not miſſed their morning's draught for twenty years 


together: ſometimes they ſpeak in raptures of a run of ale 
in king Charles's reign ; and ſometimes reflect with aſto- 
niſhment upon games at whiſt, which have been miracu- 
Jouſly recovered by members of the ſociety, when | in all 


3 probability the caſe was deſperate. 


Tur delight in ſeveral old catches, which they ling 
at all hours to encourage one another to moiſten their clay, 
and grow immortal by drinking; withmanyother edifying 


| exhortations of the like nature. 


THERE are four general clubs held in a year, at which 122 
niimes they fill up vacancies, appoint waiters, confirm the 
| 15 cl fre-maker, or cet anew one tie. n, for 


9 and other neceſſaries. 
member has out-lived the whole club twice 


| en ada ben ak ih e. 
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—0 dea . vin. En. . V. 332. 
o goddeſs: ! for no eſe you ſeem 


Ir very ſtrange to conſider, that a creature Iike man, 

who is ſenſible of ſo many weakneſſes and imperfecti- 
ons, ſhould be actuated by a love of fame: that vice and 
_ ignorance, imperfection and miſery, ſhould contend for 
| praiſe, and endeavour as much as poſſible to make them- 
_ {clves objects of admiration. 
Bur notwithſtanding man's eſſential perfeAtion 3 is but 
very little, his comparative ion may be very conſi- 
derable. If he looks upon himſelf in an abſtracted light 
he has not much to boaſt of ; but if he conſiders bin? 


| with regard to others, he may find occaſion of glorying, 5 


if not in his own virtues, at leaſt in the abſence of ano—-— 
ther's imperfections. This gives a different turn to the re- 
flexions of the wiſe man and the fool. The firſt endea- 
vours to ſhine in himſelf, and the laſt to outſhine others. 


I ̃ be firſt is humbled by the ſenſe of his own infirmities, the | 


laſt is lifted up by the diſcovery of thoſe which he obſerves 


In other men. The wiſe man conſiders what he wants, 7 


and the fool what he abounds in. The wiſe man is happy 
| _ when he gains his own approbation, and the fool when he 
recommends himſelf to the applauſe of thoſe about him. 
Bu r however unreaſonable and abſurd this paſſion for 
admiration may appear in ſuch a creature as man, it is not 
Wholly to be diſcouraged ; fince it often produces very 


good effects, not only as it reſtrains him from doing any 8 
| which is mean and contemptible, but as it ſb him 


to actions which are great and glorious. The principle 
may be defective or faulty, but the conſequences it produ- 
ce.s are ſo good, that, 6 


: | not to be extinguiſhed. 


It is obſerved by Cicero, that men of the greateſt and 
| the moſt ſhining parts are the moſt actuated by ambition; 
and if we look into the two ſexes, I believe we ſhall find 
. of action . . 
| HE 


- DD IS 2 


| 
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Tu paſſion for praiſe, which is ſo very vehement in the 


flair ſex, produces excellent effects in women of ſenſe, who 
| defive to be admired for that only which deſerves admi> 


ration: and I think we may obſerve, without a compli- 
ment to them, that many of them do not only live in a 


more uniform courſe of virtue, but with an infinitely great= 


er regard to their honour, than what we find in the gene- 
rality of our own ſex. How many inſtances have we of 
chaſtity, fidelity, devotion ? How many ladies diſtinguiſh 


themſelves by the education of their children, care of their 
families, and love of their huſbands, which are the great 
qualities and atchievements of womankind : as the at. 
of war, the carrying on of traffic, the adminiſtration 
_ Juſtice, are thoſe by which men grow famous, and get 

themſelves a name. | 


Bur as this paſſion for admiration, when it works ac- 
cording to reaſon, improves the beautiful part of our ſpe- 
cies in every thing that is laudable ; fo nothing is more 


deſtructive to them when it is governed by vanity and fol- 


ly. What I have therefore here to ſay, only repards the 
vain part of the ſex, whom for' certain reaſons, which the 


reader will hereafter ſee at large, I ſhall diftinguiſh by the 
name of /dols. An Idol is wholly taken up in the adorn- 
ing of her perſon. You ſee in every poſture of her body, 
air of her face, and motion of her head, that it is her bu 
neſs and employment to pain adorers. For this reaſon your 


Idoli appear in all public places and aſſemblies, in order to 5 


ſeduce men to their worſhip. The play-houſe is very fre- 
2 filled with Idols; ſeveral of them are carried in 


on every evening about the ring, and ſeveral of them 
ſet up their worſhip even in churches. They are to be ac- 


coſted in the language proper to the deity. Life and death 
are in their power: joys of heaven and pains of hell are at 
_ _ "their diſpoſal: paradiſe is in their arms, and ity in e- 
very moment that you are preſent with them. Raptures, 
_ tranſports, and are the rewards which they con- 
fer: ſighs and tears, prayers and broken hearts, are the 
© offerings which are paid to them. Their ſmiles make men 
happy; their frowns drive them to deſpair. I ſhall only 
"add under this head, that Ovid's book of the Art of Love 
A s a kind of heathen ritual, which contains all the forms 
of worſhip which are made uſe of to an dM .it. 


1 
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IT would be as difficult a taſk to reckon up theſe diffe- 
rent kinds of Idols, as Milton's was to number thoſe that 
were known in Canaan, and the lands adjoining. Moſt 
of them are worſhipped, like Moloch, in fire and flames. 
Some of them like Baal, love to ſee their votaries cut and 
ſlaſhed, and ſhedding their blood for them. Some of them, 
like the Idol in the Apocrypha, muſt have treats and col- 
lations prepared for them every night. It has indeed been 
| known, that ſome of them have been uſed by their incenſ- 
ed worſhippers like the Chineſe 1dols, who are whipped 
and ſcourged when they.refuſe to comply with the prayers 
that are offered to them. : . 
I MUST here obſerve, that thoſe idolaters who devote 
themſelves to the Idol I am here ſpeaking of, differ very 


much from all other kinds of idolaters. For as others fall 


_ out becauſe they worſhip different /do/s, theſe idolaters 
guarrel becauſe they worſhip the ſame. 

Tux intention therefore of the Idol is quite contrary to 
the wiſhes of the idolater ; as the one deſires to confine the 
idol to himſelf, the whole buſineſs and ambition of the o- 
ther is to multiply adorers. This humour of an Idi is pret- 
tily deſcribed in a tale of Chaucer : he repreſents one of 
them fitting at a table with three of her votarics about her, 

who are all of them courting her favour, and paying their 

agorations : {he ſmiled upon one, drank to another, and 

trod upon the other's foot which was under the table. Now 
which of theſe three, ſays the old bard, do you think was 
the favourite? In troth, ſays he, not one of all the three. 

TE behaviour of this old Ide] in Chaucer, puts me in 
mind of the beautiful Clarinda, one of the preateſt Idols 
among the moderns. She is worſhipped once a week by 
candlc-light, in the midſt of a large congregation, gene- 
rally called an aſſembly. Some of the gayeſt youths in the 
nation endeavour to plant themſelves in her eye, whyle ſhe 
fits in form with multitudes of tapers burning about her. 

To encourage the zeal of her idolaters, ſhe beltows a mark 


bol her favour upon every one of them, before they go out 


of her preſence. She aiks a queſtion of one, tells a ſto- 
ry to another, glances an ogle upon a third, takes a pinch 
df ſnuff from the fourth, lets her fan drop by accident to 
give the fifth an occaſion of taking it up. In ſhort, every 
one goes away fatisfied with his ſucceſs, and encouraged tio 

Vol. 1. ? = © ©: rene 


ſe 
3 "An Iii may be undeifcd b, 


the ſame with what we meet in ſeveral 
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any ee 


by many accidental cauſes. 


Marriage in particular is a of counter-apetheofir, or 
a deification inverted. i 
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| his goddeſs, ſhe quickly ſinks into a woman. 


OLD age is likeways a great decayer of your Idol : the 


truth of it is, there is not a more unhappy being than a 


ſuperannuated Idol, eſpecially when the has contracted ſuch 
airs and bchaviour as are W 


pers are about her. 


CONSIDERING therefore that in theſe and many other 
caſes the N Idol, I muſt return 
to the moral of and deſire my fair readers to 
give a proper direction to their paſſion for being admired; 
in order to which, they muft endeavour to make themſelves 
the objects of a reaſonable and laſting admiration. This 
is not to be hoped for from beauty, or drefs, or faſhion, 
but from thoſe inward ornaments which are not to be de- 


_ faced by time or ſickneſs, and which appear moſt amiable 


FFF C 
No. 7 74. Friday, May 2 5. 
N Fanden opera Eels" ns 
TO, vine. Kn. 4- v. 88. | 
The avorks uli aud neglected he. 3 


IN my lat Monday's paper 1 gave ſome general 6 
ces of thoſe beautiful ſtrokes which pleaſe the reader | 


An tbe aid of Chevy-chaſe ; I {hall here, according to 
3 © more particular and ber that the ni | 


ballad are extremely natural and poetical, 
Dn fall of the majeſtic ſunplicity which we admire in the 


2 poets: for which reaſon I ſhall quote 7 


paſſages of it, in which the thought is altog ber 
of 
neid; not that I would infer from thence, that the poet, 


6 rr imitation of thoſe. + 


but that he was directed to m in general by 


the fame a — * 


aſter natur. 
Hay 


#= 
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Hap this old ſong been filled with epigrammatical turns 
and points of wit, it might perhaps have pleaſed the wrong 
_ taſte -+ wp readers; but it would never have become 
the delight of the common people, nor have warmed the 
heart of Sir Philip Sidney like the ſound of a trumpet ; it 
is only nature that can have this effe&, and pleale thoſe | 
taſtes which are che moſt unprejudiced or the moſt refin- 
ed. I muſt however beg leave to diſſent from ſo great an 
authority as that of Sir Philip Sidney, in the judgment 
which he has paſſed as to the rude ſtile and evil apparel of 
this antiquated ſong ; for there are ſeveral parts in it where 
not only the thought but the language is majeſtic, and the 
numbers ſonorous; at leaſt, the apparel is much more gor- 
geous than many of the poets made uſe of in queen Eliſa- 


beth's time, as the reader will ſee in ſeveral of the follow- - 


ing quotations. | 

WIA can be 

_ expreſhon in that 

85 To drive the deer with bound and born 
Earl Piercy took his way; 

The child may rue that was unborn © 
The hunting of that day! 


| n= than either the thought or the 


. be 


would bring upon poſterity, not only on thoſe who were 
born immediately after the battle, and loſt their fathers in 
it, but on thoſe alſo who periſhed i in future battles which 
took their riſe from this quarrel of the two earls, is won- 
derfully beautiful, and conformable to the way of think- 
ing ameng the antient poets. | 
Audiet pugnas vitio parentum 
Rara juventus, Hor. Od. 11 1. v. „23. 


Poſterity, thinn'd by their fathers crimes, 
Shall read, with grief, the ſtory of their times. 


What can be more ſounding and poetical, a 9 


more the majeſtic lici of the than the fol- 
lowing Tow. cop 1 — 7 — 
The flout earl of Northumberland 
A vow to God did make, _ 
Mi is pleaſure in the Scottiſh woods | 
Three ſummer's days to take, ED 
a C ai 
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With fifteen buadred bowmen bold, | 


All choſen men of might, 5 
" Who knew full well, in time of a 
To aim their ſhafts aright. | 


The hounds ran fewiſtly thro' the woods e? 
The nimble deer to take, | 
And with their cries the hills and 4. 

An echo ſhrill did make. 


M Vocat ingenti clamore Citheron | 

Taygetique canes, domitrixque Epidaurus equorum 2 

* vox afenſu nemorum * * 
5 Georg. 3 


8 ch loudly cults 4 me to my way ; „ 
IThy hounds, Taygetus, open, and purſue the prey : 
High Epidanrus urges on my ſpeed, _ 
. Fam'd for his hills, and for his horſes breed ; 
From hills and dales the chearful cries rebound ; 
F. ar echo dn along, and propagates the fund. 
2 DEN. 


L ponder doth earl W come, 

His men in armour bright: _ 
Full twenty hundred Scottiſh Near, 

All marching in our fight.” 


T7 All men of pleaſant Tividale, 
Faſt by the river, Tweed, Ge. 


The country of the Scots warriors, deſcribed in \ the two 
laſt verſes, has a fine romantic fituation, and affords a 
couple of ſinooth words for verſe. If the reader compares 
| the foregoing ſix lines of the ſong with the following La- 
tin verſes, he will ſee how much * are written in 2 the | 
ſpirit of / i gil. 


Adverſi campo 8 baſiaſque redudtic 
Protendunt longe dextris, et ſpicula vibrant g- 
Quigue altum Preneſte viri, quique arva Sabines 
Junonis, gelidumque Anienem, et roſcida rivis 
Hernica ſaxa collar: gui roſea rura Velii, 
. ! W W „ ns ed S . 
5 aſe 


Advancing in a line, they 
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Caſperiamgue colunt, Foruteſque et flumen Himelle : 


Out Tiberim Fabarimyec bibunt. —— 
29 Ex. II. v. 605. 7. v. 682, „ 


couch their — | 
Præneſte ſends a choſen band, 
With thoſe who plow Saturnia's Gabine land a 
Beſides the fuccours which cold Arian yields; 
The rocks of Hernicur— beſides a band, 
That follow'd from Velinum's dewy land— 
And mountaneers that from Severus came: 
And from the cliffs of Tetrica; 
And thoſe where A ber takes ks way 
And where Hint 's wanton waters play: 
_ Caſperia ſends her arms, with thoſe that 3 | 
By Fabaris, and fruitful Forul.. 1 Darpzn. 
But to proceed. 
Earl Douglas on a mill white a 
Moft like a baron bold, 


| Rode foremoſt of the company, 
MN boſe armour ſhone like gold. 


Fiurnur ut antevslans tardum praceſſerat agmen, Rec. 


Vidifti, quo Turnus ah quibus ibat in armis 
 Aureusr — 


Cur Engliſh archers bent their bows, 


Their hearts were good and true 

At the firſt flight of arrows ſent, 
Full threeſcore Scots they ſlew. 

. They clord full faſt on ev ry ſide, 

Mo flacknefs there was found; 

=, And many a gallant gentleman | 

q gaſping on the ground. 

85 wah that there came an gh eve hee 


Which 3 earl Doug to the kurt 
A deep and deadly blow. 


| Enca/was wounded be the fame manner amupknown 7 
3 . 7 
n es TTY Hay 
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Has inter voces, media inter talia verba, 
Ecce viro ſtrident alis allapſa ſagitta eft, 
Incertum qua pulſa manu En. 12. v. 3 318. 


Thus while he ſpake, unmindful of defence, 
A winged arrgw ſtruck the pious prince; 
But whether from an human hand it came, 

Or hoſtile god, is left unknown by fame. Dbarpxx. | 


But of all the deſcriptive parts of this ſong, there are none 
more beautiful than the ur following ſtanzas, which have 
2 great force and ſpirit in them, 19: -are filled with very 
natural circumſtances. The thought in the third ſtanza 
was never touched by any other poet, and is ſuch an one 
as would have ſhined 3 in Homer or Virgil. 


Jo thus did both theſe nobles die, 
Whrſe courage none could ftain : 
An Engliſh archer then perceiv d 


The noble earl was lain. 


Ve had a bor bent in his hand, 
Made of atruſtytree, © 
As arrow of a cloth-yard long 
Unto the head drew he. 


Asainſt Sir Hugh Montgomery 
So right his ſhaft 7 So 
The grey-gooſe wing that was hs 
WES his heart-blacd was wet. | 


| This fig bt did laſt from break of day 
Till ſetting of the ſun ; 
F or when they rung the ev ning bel! 
The battle ſcarce was done. 


one may obſerve like ways, that in the 8 of the | 

lain, the author hag followed the example of the greateſt 

anticnt poets, not only i in giving a long liſt of the toad. — | 
but by Seeing it * * characters of particular 


15 * ſons. 


=M ud wwith FP) Dou glas 1 WAS as ſlain 
Sir Hogh —— 5 . 
2 ES . 


Lo 
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Sir Charles Carrel, that fromthe field 
One foot would never fly : | 


Sir Charles Murrel / Ratcliff 7-9, 
His fifter's ſon was he ; 

Sir David Lamb, / well :fteem'd, 
Yet ſaved could not be. 


The familiar ſound in theſe names 44 the majeſty of 
the deſcription ; for this reaſon I do not mention this part 
of the poem but to ſhew the natural caſt of thought which 


appears in it, as the two laſt verſes look almolt like a trani- 
lation of J. irgil. | 


——Cadit et Riphens Juſiffimus uns 
Dri fuit in Teucris et ſervantiſſimus æqui c 


5 Dlis aliter viſum eff —= _ An. 2. v. 426. | 


Then Ripheus in the unequal fight, 
Juſt of his word, obſervant of the right : DS 
Heaven thought not ſo. ' DRYDEN. 


In the catalogue of the E noliſh who el, Witherington's 
behaviour is in the ſame manner particularized very artful- 

I/ as the reader is prepared for it by that account which 
15 iven of him in the beginning of the battle; tho' Iam fa- 
d your little buffoon readers (who have ſeen that paſ- . 
fage ridiculed in Hudibrat) will not be able to take the 
beauty of it: for which reaſon 1 dare not 0 much as quote 
it. 1 
„„ ſept a pallant 7 „ N 1 
Witberingten was his name, . 
Who ſaid, 1 would not have it told 4 
To Henry our king far ſhame, 


: That cer my captain fought on i foot 
And I. flood looking on. 


We meet with the ſame heroic ſentiment 3 in Pogt 


| Non fudet, O Rutili, cunctis pro talibus unam 
Sbjectare animam ? uumerone an viribus equi 
Non ſumus ? | En. 12. v. 229, 


For ſhame, Rurhlians, can you bear the ſig ht 
Of one expos d for 2 — bght? 


cas 


: 
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Can we, before the face of heaven, confes 


_— or our numbers lels ? | 
D&Y DEN. 


Wiki con be carr or more moving, than the cir- 
cumſtances in which he deſcribes the behaviour of theſe 
women who had loſt their huſbands on * 


Next day did many widows come 
i Their burbands to bewail; SY 
They waſh'd their wounds in briniſh tears, 
But all would nt prevail, 


Their bodies, bath'd in purple blood, 
They bore with them away ; 

"os 2 them dead a thouſand timer, 

When they were clad in clay. 


Thus we ſee how the thoughts of this poem, wed ai | 
rally ariſe from the ſubject, are always ſimple, and ſome- 


times exquiſitely noble; that the language is often 
founding, and ber the whole is wrinen with « true pee 


- __ tical ſpirit. 


IF this ſong had been written in the Gothic manner, 
which is the delight of all our little wits, whether writers 
or readers, it would not have hit the taſte of ſo many a- 
ges, and have pleaſed the readers of all ranks and condi- | 
tions. I ſhall only beg pardon for ſuch a on of La- 
tin quotations; which 1 ſhould not have made uſe of, but 
that I feared my own. judgment would have looked 1 


ſingular on ſuch a ſubjeR, 8 
Practice and authority of Virgil. „ EY 


No. 75 Saturday, May 26 


Omni Ariftippum decwit * et PEN ares. 
| Hon. Ep. 17. L 1. v. 23. 


| Al forte fed Ariliggus well. 


Trg ns mance el 
a fme lady of my acquaintance, for calling, in one 
11 ha. ) © clown. EET : 


| Canzens - 
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ciful as to take advantage of my invincible taeiturnity, and 


on that occaſion, with great freedom to conſider the air, 


the height, the face, the geſture of him who could pretend 


to judge fo arrogantly of gallantry. She is full of motion, 
Janty and lively in her impertinence, and one of thoſe that 
commonly pals, among the ignorant, for perſons who have 
4 great deal of humour. She had the play of Sir Fopling 


in her hand, and after ſke had ſaid it was happy for her 


there was not ſo charming a creature as Dorimant now liv- 


ing, ſhe began with a theatrical air and tone of voice to 
read, by way of triumph over me, .ſome of his ſpeeches. 


"8 ſhe, that lovely hair, that eaſy ſhape, theſe wanton 


exes, ard all thoſe melting charms about her mouth, which 


Medley ſpoke of I/ follow the lottery and put in for a 
Prize with my friend Bellair. 


In love the victors from the vanqui/ſh 'd fy ; ; 
T hey fy that wound, and they purſue that die. 
Then turning over the leaves, ſhe reads alternately, and 


Au you and Loveit, to ber coft, ſhall find. 
Ee fathom all the depths of womankind. 
: Oh the fine gentleman l ebut here, continues ſhe, is the paſ- 


5 ſage I admire moſt, where he begins to teize Loveir, and 
mimic Sir Fopling: oh the pretty fatyr, in his reſolving 
to be a coxcomb to pleaſe, ſince noile and nonſcuſc have: 5 


ſach powerful charms! 
1, that 1 may ſucceſsful prove, ; 
Transform myſelf to what you love. 


Sake 


T he wiſe will find a diff *rence in our fate, 


You wed a woman, 1 a good eſtate. 


Y IT would have been a very wild endeavour for a man of 


55 my temper to offer any oppoſition to ſo nimble a ſpeaker 
as my fair enemy is; but her diſcourſe gave me very many 


reflexions, when J had left her company. Among others, 


I could not but conſider, with ſome attention, the falſe im- 5 


preſſions the g generality, the fair ſex more eſpecially, have 


of what ſhould be intended, when they fay a fine gentle- | 
| man; and could not help Tevolving that ſubject in my 
| thoughts, and ſettling, as It e an idea of that character 
in my 8 —— | 11 | 
NO 


JJ a 


— minds certainly ought to be 


would it not be worth 
man who formed himſelf upon thoſ: pri 
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No man ought to have the eſteem of the reſt of the world, 
for any actions which are to thoſe maxims 
5 which prevail, as the ſtandards of behaviour, in the coun- 
7 hr What is oppoſite to the eternal rules 
on and good ſenſe muſt be excluded from any place 
—— of a well-bred man. I did not, I confeſs, 
| explein-myGlF enoagh — called Do- 


rimant a clown, and made it an inſtance of it, that he call- 


ed the 


9 weneh double tripe; I ſhould have be. 
humanity obliges a gentleman to give no part | 
| humankind reproach, for what they, whom they reproach, 

. 
worthy amongſt us. When a 
has dreſſed himſelf clean to no purpoſe: the clothing of our 
before that of our bo- 
dies. . - 
3 e 
— 3 ociſer "2 = 
tleman. He is loud haughty, gentle, ſoft, — = 


* 


| any ching thatis of itſcFſhered and Imiclable, 1 hae heard == 
an unmarried lady of fortune ſay, it is pity fo ſine a gentle- 
man as Vocifer is ſo great an atheiſt. The crouds of ſuch 


inconſiderable creatures, that infeſt all places of aſſembling, || 


everyreader will have in his eye from his own obſervation ; 


Which are agreeable to the dctates of honour and religion, 5 


what fort of figure 1 


would make in the familiar and ordinary occurrences of ” 


n 
; I #42 DLY have-obſerved any one fill his Grants Sutter 2 
of life better than Ig notus. All the under parts of his be- 


mn. and ack as are expoſed to common obſervati- 


on, 
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on, have their riſe in him from great and noble motives, 
A firm and unſhaken ion of another life, makes him 
become this. Humanity and good-nature, fortified by the 
ſenſe of virtue, has the fame effect upon him, as the ne- 

glect of all goodneſs has upon many others Being firm- 
ly eſtabliſhed in all matters of importance, that certain in- 
— which makes mens actions look eaſy appears in him 
with greater beauty: by a thorough contempt of little ex- 
cellencies, he is perfectly maſter of them. This temper 
of mind leaves him under no neceſſity of ſtudying his air, 
and he has this peculiar diſtinction, that his negligence is 

unaffected. 


= He that can work himſelf into a pleaſure in conſidering 
this as an uncertain one, and think to reap an ad- 
5 . Ibn." - eee : 

graceful unconcern, and gentleman-like eaſe. 
a one does not behold his life as a ſhort, tranſient, 
ſtate, made up of trifling pleaſures, 1 

anxieties, but ſees it in quite another light ; his 

— momentary and his joys immortal. Reflexion $0 death 
is not a gloomy and fad thought, of r every thing 


that he delights in, but it is a ſhort night owed by an 


endleſs day. What I would here contend for is, that the 

more virtuous the man is, the nearer he will naturally be 

do the character of genteel and a ble. N | 
fortune is lentifal, ſhe ſhews an caſe in his countenance, and 
+ confidence in his behaviour, which he that is under wants 


. and difficulties cannot aſſume. It is thus with the ſtate of 


| the mind; he chat governs his thou 


ghts with the everlaſt- 
ing rules of reaſon and ſenſe, muſt have ſomething fo in- 


XZ expreſſibly graceful in his words and actions, that every 


| <ircumſtance muſt become him. The change of perſons or 


things around him do not at all alter his ſituation, but he 


Iooks difintereſted in the occurrences with which others 


we diſtrafted, becauſe the greateſt purpoſe of his life is to 


$ maintain an indifference both t9 it and all its enjoyments. 


Ina word, to be a fine gentleman, is to be 


| a and 
8 = brave man. LU 


good-humour and ſhine, as we. call it, than to be ſupport- 
d by what can never fail him, and to believe that what- 
ee 
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befal him, or elſe he on whom it depends would not have 
permitted it to have e ING — wa R 


No. 76. Menday, May 28. 


Ut tu firtunam, fie ic nos te, Celſe, ** 
Hos, ge Ge Li 


4 you your fortune bear, ave will bear you. CRFECH, 


\HERE is ; actbing ſo common, as to find * 


whom in the general obſervation of his carriage 
| you take to be of an uniform temper, ſubje& to ſuch unac- 

countable ſtarts of humour and paſſion, that he is as much 
unlike himſelf, and differs as much from the man you at 


_ firſt thought him, as any two diſtin& perſons can differ 


from each other. This proceeds from the want of form- 


ing ſome law of life to ouriclves, or fixing ſome notion of 1 


things in general, which may affect us in ſuch manner as 
to create proper habits both in our minds and bodies. The 
negligence of this leaves us expoſed not only to an un- 
common levity in our uſual converſation, but alſo to the 


z lame inſtability in our friendſhips, intereſts, and alliances. 


A man who is but a mere ſpectator of What paſſes around 
him, and not engaged in commerces of any conſideration, 
is but an ill judge of the ſecret motions of the heart of 
man, and by what degrees it is actuated to make ſuch vi- 
ſible alterations in the ſame perſon: but at the ſame time, 5 
hen a man is no way concerned in the effect of ſuch in- 
conſiſtencies in the behaviour of men of the world, the 
ſpeculation muſt be in the utmoſt degree both diverting and 
inſtructive; yet to enjoy ſuch obſervations in the higheſt _ 
reliſh, he ought to be placed in a poſt of diretion, and 


| hare the dealing of their fortunes to them. I have there- 


fore beey wonderfully diverted with ſome pieces of ſecret 


hiſtory, which an antiquary, my very good friend, lent * 


me as a curioſity. They are memoirs of the private life of : 


| Pharamond'of France. Pharamond, ſays my author, 
© was a prince of infinite humanity and generoſity, and 
A at the ſame time the moſt pleaſant and facetious compa- 
* mon of his time. F in him el 
| 5 740 wo 


LO TTY OY oe — 
. 


* would have been unlucky in any prince but himſelf) he 
© thought there could be no exquilite pleaſure in conver- 


© fation but among equels ; and would pleaſantly bewail 
_ © himſelf that he always lived in 2 croud, but was the 
only man in France that never could get into company. 

This turn of mind made him delight in midnight ram- 
© hles, attended only with one perſon of his bed-cham- 


© ber: he would in theſe excurſtions get acquainted with 
© men, whole temper he had a mind to try, and recom- 
© mend them privately to the particular obſervation of his 
«© firſt miniſter. He generally found himſelf neglected by 


© his new acquaintance as ſoon as they had hopes of grow- 
© © ing great > and uſed on ſuch occaſions to remark, th at 
it was a great injuſtice to tax princes of forgetting them- 


© {elves in their high fortunes, when there were ſo few 


| © that could with conſtancy bear the favour of their very 
© creatures. My author in theſe looſe hints has one 

| paſſage that gives us a very lively idea of the uncommon 
genius of Pharamond. He met with one man whom he 
| had put to all the uſual proofs he made of thoſe he had a 


mind to know thoroughly, and found him for his purpote : 


in diſcourſe with him one day, he gave him opportunity of 
faying how much would ſatisfy all his wiſhes. The prince 
immediately revealed himſelf, doubled the ſum, and ſpoke 
to him in this 
„ defired, by the favour of Pharamond; but took to it, 
„ that you are ſatisfied with it, for it is the laſt you ſhall 
& ever receive. I from this moment con ſider you as mine; 
 & and to make you truly ſo, I give you my royal word you 


is manner. Sir, Tou have twice what you 


« ſhall never 'be greater or leſs than you are at preſent. 
« Anſwer me not (concluded the prince ſmiling) but en- 


j the fortune | have put you in, which is above my own 
condition; for you have bereafter nothing to hope or to 


cc fears „„ 


His majeſty having thus well choſen and bought a friend 


and companion, he enjoyed alternately all the pleaſures of 
an agreeable private man and a great and powerful mon- 
arch: he gave himſelf, with his companion, the name of 

8 the merry tyrant: for he puniſhed his courtiers for their 
inſolence and folly, not by any act of public disfavour, 
but by humorouſly practiſing upon their imaginatious. If 
be obſerved a man untractable to his inferiors, he would 


WF. 


ind 
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find an opportunity to take ſome favourable notice of him, 
and render him infupportable. He knew all his own 


% 


looks, words, and actions had their interpretations; and 
his friend Monſieur Eucrate (for fo he was called) hav- 
ing a great ſoul without ambition, he could communicate 


all his thoughts to him, and fear no artful uſe would be 
made of that freedom. It was no ſmall delight when they 
_— private to reflect upon all which had paſſed in pu- 


' PHARAMOND would often, to ſatisfy a vain fool 


of power in his country, talk to him in a full court, and 


with one whiſper make him deſpiſe all his old friends and 
intance. He was come to that knowledge of men 


acquain | 
by long obſeryation, that he would profeſs altering the 


whole maſs of blood in ſome tempers, by thrice peaking 5 
to them. As fortune was in his power, he gave himſelf 


conſtant entertainment in managing the mere followers of 


it with the treatment they deſerved. He would, by a ſkil- 
ful caſt of his eye and half a ſmile, make two fellows who 


hated, embrace and fall upon each other's neck with as 


much eagerneſs, as if they followed their real inclinations, 


and intended to ſtifle one another. When he was in hig 

good-humour, he would lay the ſcene with Eucrate, and 
on a public night exerciſe the paſſions of bis whole court. 

He was pleaſed to ſee an haughty beauty watch the looks 

of the man ſhe had Jong deſpiſed, from obſervation of his 

being taken notice of by Pharamond; and the lover con- 

_ ceive higher hopes, than to follow the woman he was dy- 
ing for the day before. In a court, where men ſpeak af-= 


fection in the ſtrongeſt terms, and diſlike in the fainteſt, 


_ It was a comical mixture of incidents to ſee diſguiſes thrown 

_ afide in one cafe, and increaſed on the other, according as 
_ favour or diſgrace attended the reſpective objects of mens 

approbation or diſeſteem. Pharamond in his mirth upon 


the meanneſs of mankind, uſed to fay, As he could take 


away a man's five ſenſes, he could give him an hundred. 


The man in diſgrace ſhall immediately loſe all his natu- 


7 ral endowments, and he that finds favour have the attri- 


© butes of an angel. He would carry it ſo far as to lay, 


© It ſhould not be only ſo in the opinion of the lower part 


. * | 
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© meanly 1 as they are out, or in 
© the of a court.” 

A MONARCH Who had wit and humour like Phara- 
mond, mult have pleaſures which no man elſe can ever 


have o of enjoying. He gave fortune to none 
but thoſe whom he knew could receive it without tranſ- 


port: he made a noble and generous uſe of his obſervati- 


ons; and did not regard his miniſters as they were agree- 
able to himſelf, but as they were uſeful to his kingdom: 


by this means the king appeared in every officer of ſtate ; 
and no man had a participation of the power, who had not 
a limilitude of the virtue of Pharamond. R 


No. 77. gaga, May 29. 


Mon convivere licet, nec urbe tota 


DIY of tam prope | tam proculgue nobis. 


Maxr. Epig- 87. J. 1 


: W, bat n can 1 hold with you, 


1 ew are ſo near, and yet fo di ifiant tos? 


ent it to a friend of his, an eminent virtuoſo. After we 


: had walked ſome time, I made 3 
towards the welt, which WII I knowing to be my uſual 


method of aſking what's o' clock, in an oon, imme- 


_ diately — ou his watch, and told-me-we had ſeven 


minutes good. We took a turn or two more, when, to 


my great ſurpriſe, I ſaw him ſquir away his watch a con- 
ſidcrable way into the Thames, ard with great ſedatenefs 


in his looks put up the pebble, he had before found, in 
Huis fob. As I have naturally an averſion to much ſpeak - 


ing, and do not love to, be the meſſenger of ill news, e- 


| ſpecially when it comes too late to- be uſeful, I left him to 


- be convinced of his miſtake in due * and cominbed 
Bb 2 my 


TY fiend WI II Hoxnevcons is one of tho fort 

= Oo af men who are very often abſent in converſation, 

= and what the Fraxch call a reveur and a difirait. A lit- 

| tle before our club- time laſt night we were walking toge- 

| ther in Somerſet garden, where WII IL had picked up a 
ſmall pebble of fo odd a make, that he faid he would pre- 


wy 
Y « k 
— — J ˙—³Ü2. 7 — CCC — — 
5 — — — 5 2 — 1 
— — 1 - * 
. — — . 
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wy walk, refleRing on theſe Iitle abſences and diſtradfion® 
in mankind, 2 
; future ſpeculation. 


I w as the more confirmed in A when I conſi- 


| Aer thr they were very alen blemiſhex inthe chraftrs 
men of excellent ſenſe; and helped to 


keep up the repu- 
tation of that Latin proverb, which Mr. Dryden has tranl< 


| Lied in the following lines: 


Great wit to madneſs fare i is near alh'd, 
And thin partitions do their bounds divide. 


Mr reader does, I hope, chat I diſtingu aiſh- a 
* man who is abſent, becauſe he thinks of — 3 elle, 


from one who is abſent, becauſe he thinks of nothing at 


all: the latter is too innocent a creature ts be taken notice 


of; but the diſtrachons of the former may, 1 believe, be 


y accounted for from one of theſe reaſons. 
EI T HER their minds are wholly fixed. on ſome particu- 


lar ſcience, which is often the caſe of mathematicians and 


vther learned men; of are wholly taken up with ſome vi- 


- olent paſſion, ſuch as anger, fear, or love, which ties the ff 
mind to ſome diſtant object; or, laſtly, theſe diſtractions 1 
proceed from a certain vivacity and kleneſs in a man's. = 
temper, which while it raiſes up infinite numbers of ideas 
in the mind, is continually puſhing it on, without allow- 


ing i to reſt on any particular image. Nothing therefore 


is more unnatural than the thoughts and conceptions of 


fuch a. man, which are ſeldom occahoned- either by the ; 


| company he is in, or any of thoſe objects Which are placed 


before him. While you fancy he is admiring a beautiful 


woman, it is an even wager that he is ſolving a propoſui - 
on in Euclid. n | 
tte Paris, Gazette, it is far from. 


3 an of his country- 


2 „ oe to expoſe this 0 

weak neſs in others, I ſhall. readily confeſs that I ance la 

boured under the fame infirmity myſelf. The method I | 
took to conquer it was a ſirm reſolution to learn 


ble, that he 


from whatever I was obliged to ſee or hear. — 
way of thinking if a man can attain to it, by which he may | 


Bike ono ou of any thing. * 


| — 


KGW 


though I fay little myſelf, my attention to others, and 


ed, ſufficiently ſhew that I am among them. Whereas: 
Witt HontyYcons, tho? a fellow of good ſenſe, is e- 


_ terwards confeſſes, with a well-bred frankneſs, were ſome- 


TIT CcHANCED the other day to po into x coffee-houle, 
where WILL was ſtanding in the midſt of ſeveral auditors- 


| without making him reflect that I was actually preſent. Sso 
chat keeping his eyes full upon me, to the great ſurpriſe 


= ceeded thus —— Why now there's my friend, (mention- 


deal, but never opens his mouth; I warrant you he is: 
no thruſting bis ſhort face into ſome coffee-houſe about 
Change. I was his bail in the time of the Popi/h-plot, 
© when he was taken up for a Jeſuit.” If he had looked 
ön me a little longer, he had certainly deſcribed me ſo 
particularly, without ever conſidering what led him into 
it, that the whole company muſt neceſſarily have found 


Out of fight out of mind, I left the room; and upon meet- 
ing him an hour afterwards, was aſked by him, with a: 
: 1 MonsSIEVUR Bruyere has given us the character of an 
5 abſent man,. with N deal of humour, which he has 
| Ifhall conclude 


— down in a morning, opens his door to go out, but ſhuts: | 
| © it-again, becauſe be perceives that. he has his night-cap | 


— rr 
— * - " n = 
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- thoſt ſtarts of good ſenſe and ſtruggles of unimproved rea- 
ſon in the converſation of a clown, with as much ſatisfac- 
tion as the moſt ſhining periods of the moſt finiſhed ora- 
tor; and can make a | 
puppet-ſhow or an opera, as well as at 


ift to command my attention at a 
Hamlet or Othel. 
10. I always make one of the company I am. in; for 


thoſe nods of approbation which I never beſtow unmerit- 


very day doing and ſaying an hundred things which he aſ- 


what mal a propos, and undeſigned. 


whom he had gathered round him, and was giving them 
an account of the perſon and character of Moll Hinton. 
My appearance before him juſt put him in mind of me, 


of his audience, he broke off his firſt harangue, and pro- 


© ing me by my name) he is a fellow that thinks a great 


me out; for which reaſon, remembering the old proverb, 


uu deal. of good-humour, , in what part of the world I: 
bad lived, that he had not ſeen me theſe three days. | 


puſhed'to an agreea extravagance; with the heads of it | 


IME NA LCAS, ſays that excellent author, comes 


wt RIS. 3 
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4 © on; and examining himſelf further finds that he is but 
- Eſhaved, that he has ſtuck. his ſword on his right- 

© ſide, that his ſtockings are about his heels, and that his 
3 When be ia dreſſod be gocs | 

: c ee tems ud ang da his-wig 1 
„ a one of them, and hangs in the 
5 All tc fall a-laughing, but Menalcas 
a . for the 
is company. Coming down. 
* to che court. gate he finds a. ooach, which taking for his 
© own he whips into it; and the coachman drives 
4 Joubtitg but he carries his mailer. As ſoon as he ſtops, 
< Menalcas throws himſelf out of the coach, ts A 

court, aſcends the ſtair-caſe, and runs thro” all the cham-. 
© bers with the greateſt: familiarity, repaſes himſelf on a. 
© couch, and fancies himſelf at home. The maſter of the 
© houſe at laſt-comes in, Menalcas riſes to receive him, 
© and deſires him to fit down ; he talks, muſes, and then 
© talks The gentleman. of the bouſe is tired and. 
= : 'Menalcas in no len io; but js every moment in 
© hopes that his.impentinent gueſt will a. llt end his edi» 


< ous viſit. Night comes. on, 3 | 


© undeceived. 


Wan he is playing at backgammon, he calls for » 


d kull glaſ of wine and water; it is his turn to throw, he 1 
* bs te bx in one hand nd bis in the other, and 


; OP and un g to loſe time, he. 
« f ws down ry Br ny py ſame time throws. 
4 his wine into the tables. He writes a letter, and flings- 
the ſand imo the ink-bottle ;, he writes a ſecond, and. 
< miſtakes the ſuperſcription : a nobleman receives one 
4 of them, and upon opening it reads as follows : would: 1 


< have Jous honeſt J ack, immediately upon the receipt 


His, 
farmer receives the other, and is amazed to ſee in it, 
_ © My bor, [ received your grace's commands with an en - 
| < tire ſubmiſſion to IT be is at an entertainment, you may. = 
_ © Ke the pieces of Tread multiplying round his, 

plate: it is true tho reſt of the want it, as well. 
as their knives and forks, which Menalcas does not let 


4 zhis, take in lay enough to ſerne me the winter. 


5 them ho * Ls. 


oa, << © N 
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© whole family in an hurry, and at laſt goes ant withouſ | 


© being able to ſtay for his coach or dinner, and for that 
day you ou may ſee him in every part ef the town, exce —_ 
the very place where he had appointed to be upon a 
neſs of im You would often take him for eve · 


© ry thing that he is not; for a fellow quite ſtupid, for he 


2 hears nothing; for a fool, for he talks to himſelf, and 
has an hundred grimaces and motions with his head; 


« which are altogether involuntary ; for a proud man, for 
he looks full upon you, and takes no notice of your ſa- 


< luting him: the truth on't is, his eyes are open, but he 


© makes no uſe of them, and neither ſees wen dyes. Lorna 
© nor any thing elſe: he came once his co 


< kbuſe, and his own footmen-undertook to rob him, and 


© ſucceeded : they held a flambeau to his throat, and bid 
bim deliver his purſe; he did fo, and coming home 


4 told his friends he had been robbed; they deſire to know 
. — ops En, * "I 


_ © vere w_; me. 


— No. 78. muna. * 30. 
ths talis "firs. utinam naſter efſes! 


| Gould aue but call ſo great a genius ours! 4 


EX Glowing ler ave fo pleafant, that I doubt nor 
but the reader will be as much diverted with them 


4 I was. I have nothing to do in this day 8. entertainment, : 


me mg ee Boy no ef hs Cambridge 


placing it at the front of my paper; to ſne-w 
the author ] wiſh him my companion with. as much. ear- 


= . 
1, 


'T San p you the incloſed, to be inſerted (if you think = 


them worthy of it) in your SpEcTaTORS; in which 
c ſo ſurpriſing a genius appears, that it is no wonder if all. 


EF 8 
E A : 


2 . 
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© As to the Cambridge affair, the humour was really 
© carried on in the way I-deſcribe it. However, you have 


a Full commiſhon+to' put out or in, and to do whatever 


4 you think fit with it. I have already had the ſatisfacti- 


=. A 


= 


7 


© before ſent you. 
© Go on, Sr, 7, and profper. You have the beſt wiſhes. 


8 1R, Tour very affetionate 
and. —_ bumble ſeruant. 


| Mx unn R, „ cambridge. — 
2 outen, it is of great to clear 
; . A 
| © the proper ſeaſon; on which account this is to aſſure you, 
that the Cxus or UcLy Faces was inſtituted origi= 
© nally at CAM BRIDGE in the merry reign of king 
© Charles II. As in great bodies of men it is not difficult 
© to find members enow for ſuch a club, fo (1 — 
© it was then feared, upon their intention of dining t 
ther, that the ball ing to CLARE-HALL, (the 
> uglieſt THEN in the town, tho' now the neateſt) would- 
© not be large enough HANDS@MLY to hold the com- 
22 Invitations were made to great numbers, but ve- 
ry few accepted them- without much difficulty. Oxz.. 
I leaded that being at London in a bookſeller's ſhop, a: 


going by with a great belly longed to ki him. HR 
been excuſed, but that evidence 


+ that indeed one in Londen did pretend the longed to ks. 


< him, but that it was only a pick-pocket, who during his 


6 kiffing her ſtole away all his money. ANoTHER would. 


_ ©. have. got off by a di in his chin; but it was proved: 
uon him, that he had, by coming into a room, made 2: 


woman miſcany, and frightened two children into fits. I 


A THIRD alledged, that he was taken by a lady for an- 
other leman, „ 
g univerſity: but upon inquiry it was found that the lady 


< had aftually loſt one eye, aud the other was very mach. 


© upon the decline. A FoURTH produced letters out f 
© the country in his vindication, in which a gentleman of 
r W : 


17 noiſe, that the ki 
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with him, with a fortune: but it was made appear 
- © that the young lady was amorous, and had like to have 
6 * run away with. her father's coachman, ſo that it was ſup- 
© poled, that her pretence of falling in love with him was 


© only in order to be well married. It was pleaſant to hear 
© the ſeveral excuſes which were made, inſomuch that ſome 
© made as much intereſt to be exeuſed as they would from 


< ſerving ſheriff; however at laſt the ſociety was formed, 


Land proper officers were appointed; and the day was 
© fixed for the entertainment, which was in veniſon ſea- 


< ſon. A pleaſant fellow of King's College (commonly call- 


ed Cx as from his four look, and the only man who did 
| © not pretend to get off) was nominated for chaplain; and 


nothing was wanting but ſame one to fit in the elbow- 
© chair, 


.4 contention for ſuperiority there. This affair made ſo great 


© woULD SEND THEM A BRACE OF BUCKS. 


_ © 1 wovLD deſire, Sir, to ſet this aſide bn © true Bight, | 
© that poſterity may not be miſled in ſo important a point : 


for when #he wiſe man who ſhall write your true hiſto · 
A 1 * 


univerſities will contend ſo warm - 


« that club, which 


* ly for? And perhaps ſome hardy Cantabrigian author 
© may then boldly affirm, that the word OXFORD was 
Aan interpolation of ſome Oxon1an inſtead of CAU. 
© BRIDGE. This affair will be beſt adjuſted-in your 
| © life-time; but I hope your affection to your MOTHER | 
8 « will not make you partial to your AUNT. 5 


Io tell you, Sir, my own opinion: tho' I e 


find any antient records of any acts of the SOCIETY OF 
© THE UGcLy Faces, conſidered in a public capacity; 
| © yet in a private one they have certainly antiquity on 


_ © their fide. I am perſuaded they will hardly 2 
4 the LownGERs, and the LOWNGERS are ow 


r 


TD, y way of PRESIDENT, at the upper end of the 
table; and there the buſineſs ſtuck, for there was no 


who was then at Newmarket, 


heard of it, and was pl merrily and graciouſly toſay, 
HE CovLD NOT BE THERE HIMSELF, BUT HE 


aint the world, that you had a DirLoma 
© Ugly Club at OXFORD, and that by vir- 

% 92 + 1 gr Coge wean Mee | 
will there be mg ae ener Rs oe. of 


« Tus? > 


— N — 
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© Tho” we well know, Sir, you want no motives to 
4 da; juſtice, yet I am commiſſioned to tell , that you 
are Invited to be admitted ad eundem at CAMBRIDGE; 
i and T believe I mag venture fafcly to deliver this as the 


2 —- © 


TO Ms. SPECTATOR. 


| The bumble petition of WHO and WHICH, | 
$ heweth, 


| FPHAT you pete bing afar vt 
ſtitute condition; know not to whom we ſhould = 


* apply ourſelves for relief, becauſe there is hardly any 

© man alive who hath not injured us. Nay, we ſpeak it 
© with ſorrow, even You yourſelf, whom we ſhould ſu— 
1 ſpectof ſuch a praflice the laſt of all mankind, can hardly 
_ © acquit yourſelf of having given us:ſome cauſe of com- 
5 Plain. We are deſcended of antient families, and kept 


up our dignity and honour years, till the jackſprat ” 


« THAT ſupplanted us. How often have we found our- 
_ © {elves lighted by the clergy in their pulpits, and the 
© lawiers at the bar? Nay, how often have we heard in 
© one of the moſt polite and auguſt aſſemblies in the u- 

_ © niverie, to our great mortification, theſe words, That 
« THAT that noble lord urged; which if one of us had 
© juſtice done, would have ſounded nobler thus, That 
© WHICH thit noble lord urged. Senates themſelves, the 


v BM my —— of Briti/h liberty, have degraded us, and pre- 


THAT to us; and yet no decree was ever given 1 
* againſt us. In the very acts of parliament, in which tje 


AJ utmoſt right ſhould be done to every Body, WORD, and 
© Thing, we find ourſelves often either not uſed, o uid - 
© one inſtead of another. In the firſt and beſt prayer chil- 

© dren are taught, they learn to miſuſe us: Our Father 
MMA art in heaven, ſhould be, Our Father WHO © 
6 art in heaven: and even a CONvocarIOn; after long 
| „ debates, refuſed to conſent to an alteration of it. In our 
general confeſſion we fay, Spare thou them, O God, 

« new confeſs their faulss, which ought to be WHO 1 5 
«4 juſtioe done us, when the makers of our very pray- 
* ers and laws, and the moſt 2 em 7 


* confeſs their faults, What hopes then have we of hay- 


* 


_ to be in a confederacy againſt us, and our enemies them 
c {clves muſt be our judges? F * 3 

Tu Spaniſb proverb lays, E ſabio muda conſejo, el 

c neciono; i. e. 4 auiſe man changes his mind, a 2 ne- 

© ver will. So that we think you, Sir, a very proper per- 
© {on to addreſs to, ſince we know you tg be capable o 


_ © being convinced, and changing your judgment. You are 
well able to ſettle this affair, and to you we ſubmit our 


cauſe, We defire you to align the butts and bounds of 
each of us; and that for the future we may both enjoy 
our own. We would defire to be heard by our counſel, 


AAA a 


6 ma pauperis. All which conſidered, we hope you will 
| © be pleaſed to do that which to right and juſtice ſhall ap- 


6 Aud your petitioners, &c. 


No. 79. Thurſday, May 31. 
Oderuni peccare boni virfutis amore. | 


Dye good, for virtue's ſake, abbor to fin. Cxxxch. 


Hax received very many letters of late from my fe- 


male correſpondents, moſt of whom are very an 


Vith me for abridging their pleaſures, and looking hogs f 


ly upon things in themſelves indifferent. But I think 
they are extremely unjuſt to me in this imputation: all 


that I contend for is, that thoſe excellencies, which are to = 
be regarded but in the {econd place, ſhould not precede 
more weighty conſiderations. The heart of man deccives 


him, in ſpite of the lectures of half a life ſpent in diſcourſes 


on the ſubjection of paſſion; and I do not know why one 
may not think the heart of woman as unfaithful to itſelf. 
It we grant an equality in the faculties of both ſexes, the 
minds of women are leis cultivated with precepts, and con» 


ſequently may, without diſreſpect to them, be accounted 
more liable to illuſion in caſes wherein natural inclination 
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but that we fear in their very pleadings they would be- 
tray our cauſe : beſides, we have been oppreſſed fo ma- 
ny years, that we can appear no other way but in for- 


oy” rr Ep. 1 I. v. 52. 


—— à—ö—ͤäP — — w ˙¹ ³˙ 9 - 


— on + — —ů— — 
— — — a” —_— 


—— — * 
— 


I CO Ca >. eo ů · — — — e 


— 


the — 


baking and from thence leave the reader to judp 


8 


2 THE SPECTATOR. . 
n I hall take 1 
upon a billet or two: 


I am in the right or not, in thinking it is poſh 
men may be miſtaken. 
TRE eee 


i butt tell me the mer will do what th pee for al 
me. F HF oe k 6h 


Ms. Warden on. | 
MAE yenhs act wy wind Ile ts Glow the 


* mo Fra — I am unwilli 
the pleaſi 2 — 


24 — 1 in 


c 
* 
© 2a 
© to 
4 tion in a 
© being beloved by a gentleman, whom I deſign to make 
my huſband. But I have a mind to put of emering imo 
4 
* 
= 
4 
Fi 


deere an another winter is over my head, which 


whatever, multy Sir, you may think of the matter) 1 ; 
4 to pals away in hearing mußte, g to pla -Þ | 
_ © fating, and all other ſatisfactions which — 2 1 
En > prev by innocence and vine, can procure , 


8 1 R, 
Your ou bunble 2 


rn EE 


c no engagements upon me, think to ſtay andknow whe: i 
: ther I may not Ike any one elſe better. 


IAE beard WillLHoNEYCOMB mg 1 
ßer mind but in her poſiſcript. I think this gentlewoman 1 
bas ſufficiently diſcovered hers in this. I'll lay what wager | 
the pleaſes ag r and can tell her 
r and then will 
take the worſt man ſhe ever liked in ber life. There is no | 
; end of aſſection taken in at the eyes only ; and you may as 
well ſatisfy thoſe eyes with ſeeing, as controul any paſhon | 

received by them only. It is from loving by ſight that cox - 


combs {lady belt ſucceed with women, and very often 


ebe | 


-patks of innocence; but = the ſame time, as I have 


* 


R «a « K a «a r 


by — 1 to a man Who 
| _ weeds | 


„ 
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weds her (as innocence itſelf) tho' ſhe has, in her own heart, 


given her approbation of a different man in every aſſembly 


ſhe was in the whole year before. What is wanting a- 


mong women, as well as among meg, is the love of laud- 


able things, and not to reſt _ in the forbearance of tuck | 


as are reproachful. 


How far removed from a woman of this light 3 imagi- oe 
nation is Ede! Eudo/ia has all the arts of life and 


good-breeding with ſo much ea{e, that the virtue of her 


conduct looks more like an inſtinct than choice. It is as 
little difficult to her to think juſtly of perions and things, 


as it is to a woman of different accompliſhments, to move 


ill or look aukward. That which was, at firſt, the effect 
of inſtruction, is grown into an habit; and it weld be as 


hard for Eudiſia to indulge a wrong ſuggeſtion of thought, 
as it would be for Flavia the fine dancer to come into a 
room with an unbecoming air. 


Bur the miſapprehenſions people 6 have of 


their own ſtate of mind, is laid down with much diſcern- 
ing in the following letter, which is but an extract of a 
| kind epiſtle from my charming miſtreſs Hecatiſſa, who is 
above the vanity of external beauty, and is the better Judge 
of the E of che _— 


Mx. SPECTATOR, 


"WRITE this to acquaint you, that very many la- 


dies, as well as myſelf, ſpend many hours more than 


we uſed at the glaſs, for want of the female library of 

| © which you promiſed us a catalogue. I hope, Sir, in the choice 

of authors for us, you will have a particular regard to 

© books of devotion. What they are, and how many, muſt 
de your chief care; for upon the propriety of ſuch writs _ 
_ © inps depends a great deal. I have known thoſe among us 


« who think, if they every morning and evening ſpend an 


© hour in 3 cloſet, and read over ſo many prayers in ſix 
© orſeven books of devotion, all equally nonſenſical, with a 
7 fort of warmth, (that might as well be raiſed by a glaſi 
| of wine, or a . of citron) they may all the reſt of their 
| © time go on in whatever their particular paſſion leads them 
to. The bœauteous Vhiluutia, who is, in your language, 
| * an id, is one of theſe votaries; the has a very pretty 
3 furniſhed cloſet, to which ſhe retires at ber appointed 
os Vor. I, Ce. | | hours: | 


M 
ee eee — — — — 
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© hours: this is her dreſſing room, as well as chapel; ſhe 
© has conſtantly before her a large looking - glaſs, and up- 
© on the table, according to a very witty author, 


Together lye her prayer-book and paint, 
At once t'improve the finner and the ſaint. 


Ir muſt be a good ſcene, if one could be preſent at it, 
to ſee this idol by turns lift up her eyes to heaven, and 
ſteal glances at her own dear perſon. It cannot but be a 
pleaſing conffict between vanity and humiliation. When 
you are upon this ſubject, chuſe books which clevate the 
mind above the world, and give a pleaſing indifference 
to little things in it. For want of ſuch inſtruftions, I am 
apt to believe ſo many people take it in their heads to be 
ſullen, croſs, and angry, under pretence of being abſtract- 
ed from the affairs of this life, when at the lame they be- 
tray their fondneſs for them by doing their duty as a taſk, 
and pouting and reading good books for a week toge- 
ther. Much of this I take to proceed from the indilcre- 
tion of the hooks themſelves, whole very titles of week- 
ly preparations, and ſuch limited godlineſs, lead people 
of ordinary capacities into great errors, and raiſe in them 
a mechanical religion, entirely diſtinct from morality. 1 
know a lady ſo given up to this fort of devotion, that 
tho' ſhe employs fix or eight hours of the twenty-four 
at cards, ſhe never miſſes one conſtant hour of pray- 
er, for which time another holds her cards, to which ſhe 
returns with no little anx iouſneſs till two or three in 
the morning. All theſe aQts are but empty ſhows, and, 
as it were, compliments made to virtue; the mind is all 
the while untouched with any true pleaſure in the pur- 
ſuit of it. From hence, I preſume, it ariſes that ſo many _ 
people call themſelves virtuous, from no other pretence 
4 to it but an abſence of ill. There is Dulcianara, the 
© moſt inſolent of all creatures to her friends and domeſy, | 
£ tics, upon no other pretence in nature, but that (as her 
4 filly phraſe is) no one can fay black is her eye. She has 
no ſecrets, forſooth, which ſhould make her afraid to 
| © ſpeak her mind, and therefore ſhe is impertinently blunt 
1 to all her acquaintance, and unſeaſonably imperious to 
ber family. Dear Sir, be pleaſed to put ſuch books 
4 in our bands, as may make our virtue more inward, and 


e, .. , OW TIT OT OT Es 


. 
5 
5 
5 
8 
d 
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© convince ſome of us, that in a mind truly virtuous the 


_ © ſcorn of vice is always accompanied with the pity of it. 


© This and other things are impatiently expected from you 
© by our whole ſex ; among the reſt by, 


R 8 I R, Tour — humble pd = 


No. 80.  Fridg, une I, 


Celum non animum mutant qui trans mare currunt. 
Hok. ep. 11. I. I. v. * 


Tzoſe that bey ond [ra go, will ſadly fnd, 
* * their * only, not their mind. 


cxxzen- 


N the year 1688, owl on the ſame day of that year, 
| were born in C/ heapfide, London, two females of ex- 
quiſite feature and ſhape ; the one we ſhall call Brunetta, 


the other Phillis. A cloſe intimacy between their parents 
made each 3 the firſt acquaintance the other knew 


in the world : they played, areas babies, acted viſitings, 


learned to dance and make curt' ſies, together. They were 


inſeparable companions in all the little entertainments their 
tender years were capable of: which innocent happineſs 
continued till the beginning of their fifteenth year, when 


- it happened that Mrs, Phillis had an head-dreſs on, which 


became her fo very well, that inſtead of being beheld any 


more with pleaſure for their amity to each other, the eyes 
of the neighbourhood were turned to-remark them with 
compariſon of their beauty. They now no longer enjoy- 


ed the eaſe of mind and pleaſing indolence in which they 


were formerly happy, but all their words and actions were 
miſinterpreted by each other, and every excellence in their 


ſpeech and behaviour was looked upon as an act of emu- 
lation to ſurpaſs the other. Theſe beginnings of diſincli- 


nation ſoon improved into a formality of behaviour, a ge- 


neral coldnels, and by natural * into an irreconcilable 8 


Br batred. 


| Taxss two db for the reputation of 8 were in 


e ſtature, countenance and mein ſo very much alike, - 


C2 es chat 


F 
| 
| 
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that if you were ſpeaking of them in their abſence, the 
words in which you deſcribed the one muſt give you an 
idea of the other. They were hardly diſtinguiſhable, you 
would think, when they were apart, tho' extremely diffe- 


rent when together. What made their enmity the more 


entertaining to all the reſt of their ſex was, that in detrac- 


tion from each other neither could fall upon terms which 


did not hit herſelf as much as her adverſary. Their nights 


grew reſtleſs with meditation of new dreſſes to outvie each 


other, and inventing new devices to recal admirers, who 


obſerved the charms of the one rather than thoſe of the o- 


ther on the laſt meeting. Their colours failed at each o- 


ther's appearance, fluſhed with pleaſure at the report of a 


diſadvantage, and their countenances withered upon in- 


ſtances of applauſe. The decencies to which women are 
obliged, made theſe virgins ſtifle their reſentment ſo far as 
not to break into open violences, while they equally ſuf- 
fered the torments of a regulated anger. Their mothers, 


as it is uſual, engaged in the quarrel, and ſupported the ſe- 


veral pretenſions of the daughters with all that ill-choſen 
| fort of expence which is common with people of plentiful 


fortunes and mean taſte. The girls preceded their parents 


like queens of May, in all the gaudy colours imaginable 
on every Sunday to church, and were expoſed to the exa- 


mination of the audience for ſuperiority of beauty. 


Duni this conſtant ſtruggle it happened, that Phi/- 
lis one day at public prayers {mote the heart of a gay 
 Weſi-Indian, who appeared in all the colours which can 
affect an eye that could not diſtinguiſh between being fine 
and taudry. This American in a ſummer-iſland fuit wass 
too ſhining and too gay to be reſiſted by Phillis, and too 
intent upon her charms to be diverted by any of the la- 
boured attractions of Brunetta. Soon after, Brunetta had 
the mortification to ſee her rival diſpoſed of in a wealthy 
marriage, while ſhe was only addreſſed to in a manner that 


ſhewed ſhe was the admiration of all men, but the choice 
of none. Phillis was carried to the habitation of her ſpouſe 


in Barbadoes: Brunetta had the ill-nature to inquire for 
ber by every opportunity, and had the misfortune to hear 

of her being attended by numerous ſlaves, fanned into 
Humbers by ſucceſſive hands of them, and carried from 

place to place in all the pomp of barbarous . py 
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Brunetta could not endure theſe repeated advices, but em- 
ployed all her arts and charms in lying baits for any of 
condition of the ſame iſland, out of a mere ambition to con- 

front her once more before ſhe died. She at laſt lucceeded 

in her deſign, and was taken to wife by a gentleman whot 
eſtate was contiguous to that of her enemy's huſband. It 
would be endlels to enumerate the many occaſions cn 
which theſe irreconcilable beauties laboured to excel each 
other; but in proceſs ofghme it happened that a ſhip put 


into the iſland couſigned to a friend of Phillis, who had 


directions to give her the refuial of all goods for ap- 
paicl, betore Brunetta could be alarmed of their arrival. 
He did io, and Phi/lis was dreſſed in a few days in a bro- 


cade more gorgeous and coſtly than had ever before ap- 


pearedi in tha! latitude. — languiſhed at the ſight, 
and could by no means come up to the bravery of her an- 
tagoniſt. She communicaicd ber anguiſh of mind to a 


flalchful frieud, who by an intereſt in the wife of Phillir's 


merchant, procured a remnant of the fame filk for Brunet- 


fta. Phillis took pains to appear in all public places where 
ſhe was ſure to meet Brunetta; Brunetia was now pre- 


pared for the inſult, and came to a public ball in a plain 5 
Plack filk mantua, attended by a beautiful negro girl in 


i a petticoat of the fame brocade w ith which PYillis was at- 


tired. This drew the attention of the whole company, 
upon which the unhappy Phillis ſwooned away, and was 
immediately conveyed to her houſe. As ſoon as ſhe came 


to herſelf ſhe fled from her husband's houſe, went on 


15 Bb. . yet you 


board a ſhip in the road, and is now ended 1 in inconſol- 
able —— at Pa mouth. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


LC Aren the above melancholy narration, it may p 95 
haps be a relief to the reader to peruſe the TY" ex- 


Poſtulation. 
To Mr. SPECTATOR. 


| The juſt remonſtrance of affronted TH MT-- 


H' I deny not the petition of Mr. Who and nich, 55 
ſhould not ſuffer them to be rude, and to 


* cal hebel ople names; for that bears very bard on 
ig dd ſſuome 


gob THE SPEETATOR:. No. fo. 
* ſome of thoſe rules of decency, which you are juſtly fa- 
© mous for eſtabliſhing. They may find fault and correct 
© ſpeeches if the ſenate and at the bar: but let them try 
to get themſelves ſo eſten and with ſo much eloquence re- 
_ © peatedin a ſentence, as a preat orator doth EY : 
© introduce me. 
* My lords! (fays he) with ke n That 
ay is this: that "That that that gentleman has advanc- 
* ed, is not That, that he ſhoukbave proved to your lord- 
* ſhips ps. Let thoſe two queſtionary petitioners try to do 
© thus with their Moes and their Whiches. | | 
© Waar great pp to N. Dryden in A 
e his indian + mperor, | 


To force me fill to anſwer you in That, 


4 to Furniſh out a rhyme to Marat? and what a poor 6. 
e gure would Mr. Bayes have made without his Egad and 

| pe all That? How can a judicious man diſtinguiſh one 

© thing from another, without ſaying This here or That 
| © there? And how can a ſober man without uſing the ex- 

_ © pletives of oaths (in which indeed the rakes and bullics 


_ © have a great advantage over others) make a diſcourſe of 
© any tolerable length, without That is ; and if he be a 


very grave Man indeed, without That is to ſay ? And how | 
© inftrudtive as well as entertaining are thoſe uſual expreſ- 
* fions, in the mouths of great men, ſuch things as That, 
© and the like of That. | 
IN not apainſt reforming the corruptions of ſpeech 


you mention, and own there are proper ſeaſons for the 


SY introduction of other words beſides That; but I ſcorn as 


much to ſupply the place of a Who er a Which at every 
© turn, as they are unequal always to fill mine; and TI 


© expect good language and civil treatment, and hope t 


<0 receive it for the future : That 3 add bh 0 
nM 1 „ Tours, 


THE - 


„ 


1 


A. 
A B G A 7 LS, 6049 in faſhion among the ladies, 
N. 45. 
Abſence in converſation, a is inſtance of it in 
Will Honeycomb, N. 77. The occaſion of this abſence, 
i6. and means to conquer it, 16. The character of an ab- 
ſent man, out of Bru; ere, ib. | 
Acroltic, a piece of falſe wit, divided i into ſimple and com- 
pound, N. 60. 
Act of deformity, for the uſe of the ugly club, N. 17. 
Advertilements, of an Italian chirurgeon. N. 22. From St. 
James's coffochouſe, 24. From a gentlewoman that 


_ teaches birds to ſpeak, 36. From another that is a fine 


fleſh-painter, 41. 


Ad- ice; no order of perſons t too conſiderable to be adit - 


ed, N. 34. 1 1 
Aten, a greater enemy to a "i face than * ſmall | 
pox, N. 33. It deforms beauty, and turns wit into ab- 

- ſurdity, 38. The original of it, 26. found in the wiſe man 
as well as the coxcomb, ib. The way to get clear of 
fe | 
Ny Age, rendered A N. 6. bew e by the A- 

thenians, and reſpected by the Spartans, ib. 
Alexander the Great, wry-neck'd, 32. 


Ambition never atisfied, N. 27. 


Americans, their opinion of ſouls, N. 56. — in 

a viſion of one of their countrymen, 165. 5 

Aniple, (lady) her uneaſineſa, and the reaſon of it, N. 32. 

Anagram, what, and when firſt produced, N. 6. 

Andromache, a great fox- hunter, N. 57. 

Abril (the firſt of) the merrieſt day in the year, N. „ 
* made all hs pens ot "ge his  tribwarcs, 

| 23. 


diene, 


IND. 
Arietta, her character, N. 11. her fable of the lion and 
the man, in anſwer to the ſtory of the Ephefian matron, 
ib. her ſtory of Inſle and Taries, th. 
Ariſtotle, his ; ebfrention upon the lambic verſe, N. 39. 
upon tragedies, 40. 42. | 
Ar/inoe, the firſt muſical opera on the E neliſh ſtage, N. 18. 


Avarice, the original of it, N. 55. operates with luxury, 


ib. at war with luxury, 6. its officers and adherents, 76. 
comes to an agreement with luxury, 76. 

Audiences, at preient void of common ſenſe, N. 7 *. 
Aurelin, her character, N. 15. 


Author, the neceſſity of his readers being acquainted with 0 


his ſize, complexion, and temper, in order to read his 
works with pleaſure, N. 1. his opinion of his own per- 
formances, 4. The expedient made ulc of by thoſe that 5 
write to the ſtage, SI. | py 


| =. - 
BA C ON, (Sir Francis) his 8 of a ek well 
= written, N. 10. his obſervation upon envy, 19. 
Bags of money, a ſudden transformation of them into 
| ſlicks and paper, N. 3. 

Baptiſt Lully, his prudent management, N. 29. > 
Bawdry, never writ but where there i is a dearth of i inven- 8 
= 3  y 4 
Beaver, the heberdalier, a great politician, N. 49. | 
Beauties, when plagiaries, N. 4. The true ſecret how to 
improve beauty, 33. then the moſt — when | 
| heightened by virtue, 16. 
Bell, (Mr.) his ingenious device, N. 28. 
Bell-Savage, i its etymology, N. 28. 
Birds, a cadge full for the opera, N. 5. 


"Morn, their buſineſs, N. 47. 


| Slackmore, (Sir Richard) his obſervation, N. 6. 
Blanks of ſociety, who, N. 10. 
Blank verſe proper for tragedy, N. 29. 1 
Bouhours, (Monkficur) a you critic among the French 5 
N. : 


_ Bouts-Rimesz, what, N. bo. 


| Breeding; ; fine breeding diſtinguiſhed from * N. 66. 
Britiſh diſtinguiſhed from the hom go, _ - 
: Bruneilg and Phillis, their * N. 80. 
Bripers, 


IN PD E X. 


Bruyere, (Monſieur) his character of an abſent man, N.77. 

Bullock and Norris, differently habited, prove great helps 
to a lilly play, N. 44. 

| Butts deſcribed, N. 47- the qualifications of a butt, 4. 


© 
oF: $ p N, ¶ Julius ) his behaviour to Catzllu;,who had 
2 put him into a lampoon, N. 23. 
Caligula, his wiſh, N. 16. 
Camilla, a true woman in one 3 N. I 5. 
Carbuncle, (Dr.) his dye, what, N. 52. 
TCenſor of ſmall wares, an office to be erected, N. 1 
Charles I. a famous picture of that prince, N. 58. 
_ Chery-Ghaſe, the Spectator” s examen of it, N. 70. 74. 
Chronogram, a piece of falſe wit, N. 60. 
Cicero, a punſter, N. 61. The entertainment found in his. 
philolophic writings, #5. 
Clarinda, an idol, in what r manner r worſhipped, N. 73 Ze 
Cleantbe, her ſtory, N N. $$ | 
Clergyman, one of the Spectator's club, N. 2. 


Clergy, a threefold diviſion of them, N. 21. 


Clubs, nocturnal aſſemblies ſo called. N. 9. Several names 
3 clubs, and their originals, ib. &c. Rules preiciibed 
| 10 be obſerved in the two-penny club, i. An account of 
bol the ugly club, 17. The fighing club, 30. The fringe- 
+ glove club, ib. The amorous club, 5. The hebdomadal 
club: d account of the ee ann of that club, 43. 
and of the everlaſting club, 72. The club of ugly faces, 
78. The difficulties met with in erecting that club, i. 
Commerce, the extent and advantage of it, N. 69. 
Conſciouſneſs, when called affoctation, N. 38. 1 
Converſation moſt ſtraitened in numerous aſſemblies, N. 68. 
Coquets, the preſent numerous race, to what owing, N. 66. 
Coverley, (Sir Reger de) a member of the Speclator's club, 
his character, N. 2. his opinion of men of fine parts, 6 


Courtiers habit, on what occaſions hieroglyphical, N. 64. 
__ Cowley abounds in mixt wit, N. 62. =} 
. Crab, of king's college in Cambridge, chaylain to the club 5 


of ugly faces, N. 73. 


a Cr ed, a beautiful virgin, her ſiualicn and equipage, N. 3. 


= «great wee, ian, ib. 
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IN Da E 
Groſ+ (Miſs) wanted near half a tun of being as 1 


as Madam Van *, a _ beauty in the low coun- 
tries, N. wy ; | 


* _ 
\ ANCING, a diſcourſe on it, defended, N. 67. 
Death; the time and manner of our death not W 
to us, N. 7. 
Deformity, no cauſe of ſhame, N. 17. 


Delight and ſurpriſe, properties eſſential to wit, N. 62. 


Dignitaries of the law, who, N. 21. 5 
N what eſteemed to be a Juſt pretenhion to one, N, 


Dow (Or ) his deſeription of his miſtreſs, N. 41. 


Dryden, his definition of wit cenſured, N. 62. | 
Dull fellows, who, N. 43. their inquirics are not for in- 


formation but exerciſe, ib. naturally turn their heads to 
litics or poetry, ib. 


Dutch, more polite than the Engliſh i in their buildings, 
"and — ef their dead, i 
1 Dyer, the TIAL an Ariftetic 1 in police, N. 45 


1 X | 
E. 
1 NVY: the in Rate of an envious man, N . 19. His 
relief, ib. The way to obtain his favour, ib 5 


 Ephefian matron, the ſtory of her, N. 11. 
7 Epidtetus, bis obſervation upon the female ſex, N. 53. 


Epigram on Hecatiſa, N. 5 2. 


0 9 the extravagance of ſome, and modeſty of others, 24 


N. 26. An epitaph written by Ben Faber, 33. 


Equipages, the ſplendor of them in F n N. 15. a great 


temptation to the female ſex, ib. 


: Etheridge (Sir George) author of a comedy called, She 
12 would if foe could, reproved, N. 51. ONE „ 


Fubulus, his character, N. 49. 


15 e the favourite of Pharamend, N. 76. 
 Euds}t 13 a, her * N. 79. 


ABLE of the lion * the man, N. 11. Of ibe 
children and frogs, 24. Or Jupiler and the coun- 
Ge nance 475 | | 


Falſhood, 4 


IND E X. 
Falſhood, (the goddeſs of) N. 63. 
Falſe wit, the region of it, N. 25. 
Falſtaſf, (Sir ohn) a famous butt, N. 47. 
Fame, generally coveted, N. 73. 
Faſhion, the force of it, N. 64. 

Fear of death often mortal, N. 25. 


8 50 Fine gentleman, a character frequently ailapplicl by the 


fair ſex, N. 75. 


| Flutter, — Foplin) a comedy, ſome remarks upon it, N. 


65. 
Fools, great plenty of then the firſt day of April, N. 47. 
Freeport, (Sir 4 a member of the Spectator's 
dub, N. 2. 


French poets, wherein to be imitated by the Engliſh, N. 45. 
Friendſhip, the great benefit of it, N. 68. The medicine of 


1 ib. The qualifications of a good friend, 16. 
8. 


; Gu b. wherein t true gallantry ought ww 


conſiſt, N. 7 


ks "5 ; the ſign of the gaper frequent in Amſterdam, N. 8 


| Gholis cans out of the play-houſe, N. 26. "The appear- | 
ance of a ghoſt of great * on an Engly 2 denne, 5 


| Golpel goſſips deſcribed, N. 46. 
 Geths in parry, * N. On» 


E ANDKERCHIEF, the gremeſt machine f for mon. 


ing pity in a tragedy, N. 44. 
Happineſs, (true) an enemy to pomp and noiſe, N. 15. 


5 Hard words ought not to be pronounced right by well- 


bred ladies, N. 45. 


Heroes, in an Engliſh tragedy generall lovers, N. 40. 
Hobbs, (Mr.) his obſervation upon . N. 47. , 


Honeycomb, (Will) his character, N. 2. his diſcourſe ab os 
the Spectator in the play-bouie, 4+ his adventure with _ 
2 a Pia, 41. throws his watch into the Thames, 77. 
Human nature the fame in all reaſonable creatures, N. 70. 
Humour to be deſcribed only by negatives, N. 35. the ge- 


 pealogy of * 2 and of full . 
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1 * 5 E Xx. 


| 7 A - B IC verſe, the moſt proper for Greek tragedies, 


N. 39. 
Jane, how poliſhed by "IA N. 71. 
Idiots in great requelt in molt of the German courts, N. 47. | 
Idols, who of the fair lex fo called, N. 72. 
Impudence gets the better of modeſty, N. 2. An impudence ; 
committed by the eyes, 20. the —_— of Zngli/h, 
Scotch and /r;/h impudence, ib. 
| Lndian kings, ſome of their obſervations during their tay 
here, N. 50. 
Indiicretion, more hurtful than ill. nature, N. 23. 
Injuries, how to be meaſured, N. 23. 
Inlble and Tarixo, their ſtory, N. 11. . 
Innocence and not quality, an e from reproof, 
| N. 34. | 
| Tobnſon (Ben. ) an e ieh written by him on a lady, N. 33, 
e N florid and word Ys N. . 
| K. 
” XK! M BOW, (2750 ſtates his caſe 3 in a leiter to the 
"0 Sheftator, N. 24. . 
8 be Fae cenſured, N. 67. 


1 
Apr 8 Mey deſcribed, N. 37. | 
Letitia and Daphne, their Gary, Nos. 
* written by people that cannot ſpell, N. 16. Wit- 
ty lampoons inflict wounds that are incurable, 23. The 
- W_y barbarity of the e ſcriblers of e 5 
i 
Larvati, who ſo called among the ancients, N. 1 
Laib, ( ſquire) has a good eſtate which he would part with- 
al fora pair of legs to his mind, N. 22. - 
Laughter, (immoderate) a ſign of pride, N. 47 the pro e 
Vvocations to it, 16. 855 
Lawyers divided into the peaceable and lnigious, N. 21. 
both forts deſcribed, 76. 
Lear, (king) a tragedy, ſuffers i in the alteration, N. 40. 
Lee, the poet, well turn'd for tragedy, N. 39. ES: 
Learning ought not to claim any merit to itlelf, but upon. = 
the * of i it N. 6. 5 
Lovdiingy - 


Leonora, her character, N. 37. the deſcription of her 


country ſeat, ib. 


Letters to the Spectator, complaining of the maſquerade, 


N. 8. from the opera-lion, 14. from the undei-ſexton 


of Covent-garden pariſh, ib. from the undertaker of the 
maſquerade, ib. from one who had been to ſee the o- 
pera of Rinaldo, and the puppet-ſhow,'zb. from Charles - 


Lillie, 16. from the preſident of the ugly club, 17. 
from S. C. with a complaint againſt the ſtarers, 20. 


from Tho. Prone, who ated the wild boar that was 
killed by Mrs. Tofts, 22. from William Screne and 


Ralph Simple, ib. from an actor, ib. from King Lati- 


nus, ib. from Tho, Kimbow, 24. from Will. Faſhion to 


| his would-be acquaintance, ib. from Mary Tueſday on 


the ſame ſubjeR, ib. from a Valetudinerian to the Spec 
tator, 25. from ſome perſons to the Spedator's clergy- 
man, 27. from one who would be inſpector of the ſign- 
poſts, 28. from the maſter of the ſhow at Charing-croſ5, 
ib. from a member of the amorous club at Oxford, 20. 
from a member of the ug] club, 32. from a gentleman 
ed beauties, 33. to the Spec- 
tator from T. D. containing an intended regulation of 
the play-houſe, 36. from the play-houſe thunderer, ib. 
from the Spectator to an affected very witty man, 38. 
from a married man, with a complaint that his wife 


to ſuch ladies as are pro 


painted, 41. from Abraham Froth, a member of the 


Hebdomadal meeting in Oxford, 43. from a husband 


_ plagued with a goſpel- goſſip, 46. from an ogling maſ- 


ter, 1b. from the Spectator to the preſident and fellows 
of the ugly club, 48. from Hecatiſſa to the Spectator, 
ib. from an old beau, 7b. from Epping, with ſome ac- 
5 Ie 
plaining of a paſſage in The funeral, 51. from Hugh 
Gobling preſident of the ugly club, 52. from ©. K. con- 
cerning ughter, ib. the Spectator's anſwer, ib. from 
K. B. to the Spectator, with a propofal relating to the 
; | p cy rod 2 
ſplenetic gentleman, ib. from a reformed ſtarer, com- 
plaining of a peeper, ib. from King Latinus, ib. from 
na gentleman at Cambridge, containing an account of a 
new ſect of philoſophers called Lowngers, 54. from Ce- 
limene, 66. frem a father, complaining of the liberties 


count of a company of ſtrolers, ib. 


education of lovers, 5 3. from 


Vor. 1. 
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INN . 
taken in country dances, 67. from James to Betty, 71. 
to the Spectator from the u gly club at Cambridge, 78. 
from a whimſical young lady, 79. from B. D. deſiring 
a catalogue of books for the female library, 6. 2 
Letter: dropper of antiquity, who, N. 59. 

Library ; a lady's library deſcribed, N. 37. 
Life, the duration of it uncertain, N. 2 . | 
Lindamira, the only woman allowed to paint, N. Ts 
Lion in the Hay-market occaſioned many conjectures in 
the town, N. 13. very gentle to the Spedator, ib. 
London an emporium for the whole earth, N. 69. 

Love, the general concern of it, N. 30. 
Love of the World, our hearts miſled by 1 it, N. 27. 4 
Luxury, what, N. 55. attended often with avarice, ib. = 
a fable of thoſe two vices, ib). 

| Logs anew ſect of Philoſophers 1 in Cambridge, N. I 


| M. | 
= A Na ſociable animal, N. 9. the loſs of public and 
M private virtues owing to men of parts, 6. ; 
Maqqucrade, a complaint againſt it, N. 8. the gs of 
1, 
5 Mazarine (Cardinal) his behaviour to Quiller, who bad 
reflected upon him in a poem, N. 23. 
Merchants of great beneſit to the public, N. 5 
Mixt wit deſcribed, N. 62. | 
Mixt communion of men and ſpirits in Paradiſe, as deſcrib. 
ad by Milton, N. 12. | 
"Mode, on what it ought to by built, 6. E 
| Modeſty, the chief ornament of the fair ſex, N. 6. 
Moliere made an old woman a judge of his plays, N 1 
Monuments in Weſtminſter Abbey examined by the Specta- 
for, N. 26. 
Mourning the methed of it conſidered, N. 64. who the 
"greateſt mourners, ih. 1 8 
Muſic baniſhed by Plato out of his commonwealth, N. 
28. * 8 


GHBOURHOODS, of whom cdl, N. 8 
Newberry, CD nn, N. 59. | 


5 New n 2 * „ it into the play-bouks 125 


b 


1 * U K. 
Nicelini, (Signor) his voyage on paſte-board, N. 5 . . 


combat with a lion, 13. why . to be a 8 . 
* an 1 excellent actor, 1b. 


O. 


| 0 P iTE S, (Dr. ) a favourite with ſome party ladies, N. : 
3533 , 


Ogler ; the complete ogler, N. 46. 
Old maids generally ſuperſtitious, N. 7. 
Old teſtament in a peruke, N. 58. 


Opera, as it is the preſent entertainment of the E neliſh 


ſtage, conſidered, N. 5. the progreſs it has made on our 
theatre, 18. ſome account of the French yen, 29. 
Otæuay commended and cenſured, N. 29. 


DOverdo, a juſtice at Epping, offended at the company of 
the part of Clodpate, and making a 


ſtrolers for playi „ Je 
mockery of one © uorum, N. 48. 


Oxford ola his "= diſcovery ir in a coffee houſe, N. 5 


45. 


8 = 
PAINTER and Tailor FRY ere. — than 5 


” the poet to the ſucceſs of a tragedy, N 
Parents, their taking a liking to a 3 'profilion, 
often occaſions their ſons to miſcarry, N. 21, 


; Parties crept much into the converſation of the * | 


1 ang very bad for the face, ib. 
| Particles, 


5 
; Paſſions, the conqueſt of them a difficult RY N. 71, 
Peace, ſome ill conſequences of i it, N. 4 5. | ND 


1 Peepers deſcribed, N. 52. 5 
Pbaramond, memoirs of his prirate life, N. 76. hi great ” 


+ wiſdom, BS. 
 Philautia, a great votary ary, N. 79. ” | 
Philoſophy, the uſe of it, N. 7. laid to be brought by IN 


crates down from heaven, 10. 


Phyſician and ſurgeon, their different employment, N N. 16. 
the phyſicians a formidable body of men, 21. compared 
to the Britiſh army in Czſar's time, ib. their way of 


converting one diſtemper into another, 25. 


. Pits, what women lo called, N. 41. no faith to * keys 


with — ibid.” 


ng liſh, the honour done to them in the late oy 
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1 1 9 . 
Pinketiman to perfonate King Pass on an elephant N. 


31. | 
Players in Drury-lane, their intended regulations, N. „ 


Poems in picture, N. 58. 


Poets, ( Engh/h) reproved, N. 39, 40. their artiſices, 44. 
Poeteſſes, ( Ee ) wherein remarkable, N. 51. 
Powell, (ſenior) to act Alexander the Great on a drome- 
5 dary, N. 31. his artifice to raiſe a clap, 40. 
Powell, (junior) his kill in motions, N. 14. his per- 

| forman ce to the opera of Kinald⸗ — Ar mi- 
4, 

Praiſe, nn e 3 38. 

Pride, a great enemy to a fine face, N. 33. 
Profeſſions, the three great ones en bende with prac 
. of one, N. 
_ Frojector, a hort on of one, Wa: 
Proſper, (Mill.) an boneſt tale- „ N. 49. 
Puncbinello frequented more than the e N. 14. 
Punch out in the moral * 


N. 61. in _what ags 0 ny chic konne, = 
| 3 with it, ib. why ba- 


nid pre og ofthe und war, the ck 
„ S560 


UALITY, a0 > exmmption From reproof, N. 34. 
ee pn of th ghrs ld .. 


1. 
| ANTS, del blemiſhes won Pu tre- 
2 gedics, N. 40. 

"Rape 3 « French opera ſome panicular n 


it N 
Kae, « ind of fal&e wit in vogue 


— wt = | 


N. 59. and our own country-men, ib. a rebus at Blen- _ 


| reren ib. 1 30 
| Recitative,( Thalian) not agreeable to an Eng — 
| ence; N-29. recitative muſic in every, mga 


6 ib. = 
„ anguage, 12 


| e 
8 Retirement, the pleaſure of it, where truly enjoyed, x. " 
Rich, (Mr.) would not ſuffer the opera of Mhittington 


cat tobe performed in bis houſe, ä 
N. 


Regal Exchange the great refort to it, N - 69. 


8. 
SALMON, (Mrs) —— N. 28. 
= Sandorius, his invention, N. 25. 
Scholar's egg, what ſo called, N. 58. 
be = profeſſed admirer of the F a nation, N. 


Senſe. ſome men of ſenſe more deſpicable than common | | 
z begpars, N. 6. | 5 
Sentry, (Captain) a member of the Speftater $ club, his 8 
_ _ Character, N. 2. 
| Sextus Quintus, the Pope, an inftance of his unforgiving 
_ temper, N. 22. 
Shadows and realities not mixed in the ſame piece, N. 9. 
Shovel, (Sir Cloudeſſy) the ill contrivance of his monu- 
ment in We minſter- Abbey, N. 26. 


: Sidi, (Sir Philip) his opinion ofthe ſong of cha cla, 1 
NX. — 
ae « club of them in Spiel N. 30. . — -— nn 


Sopbecles his IO in his ti dy of Elatra, N N. . 4. 
5 Sparrows boug > Gor the af the opera, N. 5. 
Spartan virtue, acknowledged by the Athenians, N. 6. 
Aen. (the) his prefatory diſcourſe, N. 1. his 5 
taciturnity, 16. his viſion of Public-credit, 3. his emer- 
tainment at the table of an acquaintance, 7. his recom- 
mendation of his ſpeculations, 10. advertiſed in the 
daily courant, 12. his encounter with a lion behind the 
ſcenes, 13. the deſign of his writings, 16. no party- 
man, 16. a little unhappy in the mold of his face, 17. 
. his artifice, 19. his defire to correct impudence, 20. 
and reſolution to march on in the cauſe of virtue, 34. 
his viſit to a travelled lady, 45. his ſpeculations 


IN D E X. 
fiſt principles, 46. an odd accident that befel him at 
Lloyd's coffee-houſe, ib. his advice to our Engliſh Pin- 
0” writers, 58. his examen of Sir Foplin Flutter, 

_"_— 
5 Spleen, a common excuſe for dulnes N. 83. 
Starers reproved, N. 20. 
1 in what punt as a pattern to the _ ſex, N. 


5 Superſtition, the folly of it deſcribed, N. 7. i 5 
Suſanna, or innocence betrayed, to be exhibited by Mr. 
Powell, * 14. 8 | 


| ufer one of he h. d au, his charac- 
r 
That, * remonſtrance N. 80. ä | 
Theatre, (Engliſh) the practice of it in ſereral inſtance 
__ 42, 44, 5h. 
Thunder, of great uſe on the ſtage, N. 4 44+ 
oY "Thunderer to the play-houſe, the hardſhips put upen him, 
| „ 4 ; 
8 sto perſonate the ſinging birds in the opera, N. 5. 
ä Tow the tyrant, firſt miniſter of the coffee-houle, between : 
the hours of eleven and twelve at night, N. 


> 1 
Tombs in Weſtminſter viſited by the W , N. 26, 5 7 


his reftexion upon it, #6. | 
Trade, the benefit-of it to Great Brieain, N. 69. 5 
Tragedy; © eee 1 
man nature, N. 39. wherein the modern tragedy ex- 
cels that of Greece and Rome, ib. blank verſe the moſt 
ue for an Engliſh tragedy, ib. the Englifo my D 


,7b 


| Tragi-comedy, the product of the Engli 5 threatre, a mon- 0 


s invention, N. 40. 
Travel highly neceſſary to a coquette, N. 45. the beba- 
 viour of a travelled lady in the play-houſe, 16. 
Truth, an enemy to falſe wit, N. 63. 


Ti ryphiodorus, the _ SIRE. of antquiy, N. | 


Ne 
Vu 


Tyler, K. 39. ö lh 


Ugli- 


In D232 
Uglinel, ſome ſpeculations upon it, N. 22. 


Viſit : a viſit to a travelled lady, which ſhe received in 
her bed, deſcribed, N. 45. 


Underſtanding, the abuſe of it is a great evil, N. 6. 


Vociſer, the qualifications that make him pak for a fine 
gentleman, N. 75. 


W. 

* HO and which, their petition to the Spellater, N. 78. 
Wit, the miſchief of it when accompanied with vice, 
N. 23. very pernicious when not tempered with virtue 
and humanity, 7b. turned into deformity by affectation, 
38. only to be valued as it is applied, 6. nothing ſo 
much admired and ſo little hy cap 58. the hiſtory 
Of falſe wit, 7b. every man would be a wit if he could, 
59. the way to try a piece of wit, 62. Mr. Locke's re- 
flexion on the difference between wit and judgment, 
ib. the god of wit deſcribed, 6(3. 

Women, the more powerful part of our people, J. 4. their 

ordinary employments, 10. ſmitten with ſuperficials, 15. 
their uſual converſation, 76. their ae; paſſion, 33. 

not to be conſidered merely as objects of ſight, ib. 


Woman of quality, her drels the product of a hundred cli- 
mates, N, 69. | | 


1 5 T1 R 1 CO, the ſtory of her adventure, . 1. 


The End of the Firſt Volume, 


